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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between. the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other where 
they differ, and any departure from both, have been 
indicated. None of the Lives presented in this 
volume is contained in the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), the relative value of which is explained in the 
Introduction to the first volume. A few superior 
readings have been adopted from the Codex Matri- 
tensis (M*), on the authority of the collations of 
Charles Graux, as published in Bursians Jahresbericht 
(1884). No attempt has been made, naturally, to 
furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
lauchnitz Bekker. 

Some use has been made of the edition of the 
vi 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Sulla by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden, Cambridge, 
Pitt Press Series, 1886. 

The translation of the Alcibiades has already 
appeared in my * Plutarch's Nicias and Alcibiades" 
(New York, 1912), and is reproduced here (with 
only slight changes) by the generous consent of the 
publishers, the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The translations of the Coriolanus, Lysander, aud 
Sulla appear here for the first time. All the standard 
translations of the Lives have been carefully com- 
pared and utilized, including that of the Sulla by 
Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN, 


New Haven, Connecricur, U.S.A. 
April, 1916. 
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ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 


Votume I. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 


VOLUME Il. 


(4) Themistocles &nd 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 
(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 


Voume III. 


(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 
imus, 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME IV. 


(6) Alcibiades and  Coriola- 
nus. 
Compa: 
(12) Tomer and Sulla. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME V. 


(16) Agesilaus and Pompey. 
Comparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
Comparison. 


viii 


VoLume VI. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
Comparison. 
VoruME VII. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Comparison. 
(17) Alexander and Julius 
Caesar. 
Vo.tume VIII 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
Comparison. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 
VoLuME IX 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 


VoLUME X 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 
Comparison. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flam- 
ininus. 
Comparison. 
VoruME XI 
(24) Aratus. 
(23) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba. 
(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF TUE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lyeurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publieola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus, 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 

(14) Nicias and Crassus. 

(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 

(16) Agesilaus and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar, 

(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(21) Demetrius and Antony. 

(22) Dion and Brutus. 

(23) Artaxerxes. 

(24) Aratus, 

(25) Galba, 

(26) Otho. 


ALCIBIADES 


AAKIBIAAHZ 


T. Tò 'AX«ifdidBov yévos dvwbev Evpyoaxny 
^ N * s 
tov Alavros apxnyov &yew Soxet, T pos 66 punt pos 
x ^ 
"Arxpatwvidns jv, ex Aewopáxns yeyovas Tis 
Meyaxdéous. 6 è maTip aitod KXeivías icio- 
Ld 7 b 9 7 3 , , 
oTOA@ Tplnper Tepi '"Apreuigiov évoO0fes vav- 
paxnoev, Vorepov 96 Botwrtois paxopevos mept 
Kopovetav àméÜave. rod è 'AXxiffiá&ov TIepr- 
"^ ? 7 fo sn L4 , 
&Xije kal 'Apíipev ot EavÜvmmTov, tpoonxovtes 
KaTa yévos, émerpómevov. 

Aéyerat 8 où xaxds tt THs Lwxpdtovs Trpós 
> N , ld b 7 , N ` 
avTOv evvoias kal duXavÜporrias où pixpa Tpòs 
otav dméXavaev, eye Nixiov uév kai Anpoobé- 
vous kai Aauáxov kai Poppiwvos OpacvBodrov 
re kai Onpapévous, émipavàv avdpav *yevouévov 
KAT GvTOV, oUOcvós OVS  LATINP OvópuaTos TETÚ- 
xnkev, ArniBradou b€ kal titOny, yévos Aákamvav, 

» , » N ry s » 
AubkXkav dvopa, kai Zermvpov radaywyov ta uev, 
e M * , , A M Ld e , 

Qv TÒ èv 'AvricÜévgs, Tò cè IIXávov iotdpnke. 
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Paris 
Edition, 


a, 1624, p. 
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ALCIBIADES 


I. Tue family of Alcibiades, it is thought, may be 
traced back to Eurysaces,! the son of Aias, as its 
founder; and on his mother’s side he was an 
Alemaeonid, being the son of Deinomache, the 
daughter of Megacles. His father, Cleinias, fitted 
out a trireme at his own cost and fought it glori- 
ously at Artemisium.” He was afterwards slain 
at Coroneiaj? fighting the Boeotians, and Alcibiades 
was therefore reared as the ward of Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, his near kinsmen.‘ 

It is said, and with good reason, that the favour 
and affection which Socrates showed him contri- 
buted not a little to his reputation. Certain it is 
that Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, Phormio, 
Thrasybulus, and Theramenes were prominent men, 
and his contemporaries, and yet we cannot so much 
as name the mother of any one of them; whereas, 
in the case of Alcibiades, we even know that his 
nurse, who was a Spartan woman, was called Amycla, 
and his tutor Zopyrus. The one fact is mentioned 
by Antisthenes, the other by Plato.* 

1 Plato, Alcibiades I. p. 121. 2 480 p.c. 


3 44; n c. 4 They were first cousins, once removed, 
5 Alcibiades I. p. 122. 
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Tlepi uév oiv rod &áXXovs 'AXxifdiá&ov obdév 
y ^ , ~ e N ^ * Ld 
lows Set Aéyew, WAY OTe kal matõa Kal perpaxiov 
i avd i Oñoav TH "(a xal @ 
xal dvdpa Tác cvvav0f, TH uria Kal dpa 
ToD awpatos épácpuov ai nduv TapécYev. où 
/, e , /, N LA ^ ^ ` 
yap, as Evpiridns éXeye, TavT@Y TOV KAO Kat 
A ^ , 
TO peToOTMpov kaXóv éoTiw, GAA TodTO 'AX- 
KiBidbn pet GrAiywy adrov be evpviav xai 
A ^ ^ N ^ i 
áper?)sv a paros iT pfe. TH è povi kal tip 
/ ^ 
TpavrOTnTAa eumpéat Xéyovot kal TH MANG 
miavoTnta mapagxetv yapw émitehodoav. pép- 
N 5 /, 3 ^ ^ r 
vyrau 66 kal’ Aptotodarns avtod Tis TPAVAÓTNTOS 
èv ols émiokwnrrtet Oéwpov' 


Eir ’AdxiBiddns etre mpós pe Tpavricas: 
“oras Odwrov ; Tv keparyv kóXakos Exe.” 
ópÜ s ye To0T "ArKiBiadns éerpavrULcev. 


«al "Apxumrmos TOv viov tod  AXktfuaeov skór- 
Tov “Baite,” noi, “ SiaxexrAtdos, Üo.udriov 
Edxwr, OTas eupepns páMmota TQ matpı dSo€erev 
eivai, 


KXacavxeveverat re kai TpavM era." 


II. To & 05 avro) voXXàs uév DaTepov, ws 
eixos êv mpåypacı ueydXois Kal TÚXALIS 7rOÀv- 
, \ 
TPÓTOLS, GVOMOLOTNTAS TPOS AUTO Kal petaBoras 
énedeiEato. — ice. è ToAd@Y Üvrov Kal pue- 
, ^ , 3 A M , kd , 
yaàXov Talay èv avTQ, TO QuXÓvewov ia XvpóraTov 
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ALCIBIADES, 1. 3-11. 1 


As regards the beauty of Alcibiades, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say aught, except that it flowered out 
with each successive season of his bodily growth, 
and made him, alike in boyhood, youth and man- 
hood, lovely and pleasant. The saying of Euripi- 
des, that * beauty's autumn, too, is beautiful," is 
not always true. But it was certainly the case with 
Alcibiades, as with few besides, because of his excel- 
lent natura] parts. Even the lisp that he had became 
his speech, they say, and made his talk persuasive 
and full of charm. Aristophanes notices this lisp of 
his in the verses wherein he ridicules Theorus : ?— 


(Sosias) “Then Alcibiades said to me with a lisp, 
said he, 
* Cwemahk Theocwus? What a cwaven's 
head he has!’ "' 
(Xanthias) “That lisp of Alcibiades hit the mark for 


once !"' 


And Archippus, ridiculing the son of Alcibiades, says : 
* He walks with utter wantonness, trailing his long 
robe behind him, that he may be thought the very 
picture of his father, yes, 


He slants his neck awry, and overworks the lisp." 3 


II. His character, in later life, displayed many in- 
consistencies and marked changes, as was natural 
amid his vast undertakings and varied fortunes. He 
was naturally a man of many strong passions, the 
mightiest of which were the love of rivalry and the love 

1 Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 4. 

2 Wasps, 44 f. The “lisp” of Alcibiades turned his r's 
into l’s, and the play is on the Greek words «ópot, raven, and 


«drat, flatterer or craven. 
3 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 688. 
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jv xal Tò duXómperov, ws OjXóv doti mois 
mradicois am opynpovevpacw. 

"Ev pèv yàp TO maħaiew TrLebopevos, Ú bTép TOD 
pay Tecetv avayayov Tos TO GTÓLA TÀ appara 
TOU muelobvTus, olos Ùv duagayeiv Tas Xeipas. 
BPEVTOS sè Tjv apv éxeivov «al eimróvros" 
*' Aákveis, e AMBudon, «aD dep at yuvaiKes,” 
* Ovn éywye,” elev, “AAN ws oi AéovTes." — 

"Ere 66 puxpos ov erratley dotpayddos èv TO 
CTEVWOTO, THS à Boras KaOnKxovons eis avTOV 
äpağa popriwv IA TpPÕTOV pèv ov exéheve 
Teptpeiva TOV dyovra TÒ Gedyos’ bTéÉmUTTE yap 
7 Bory Th Tapod@ Tis apakns: HH metOopevov dé 
oe aryporKiay, GAN émrávyovros, of uev ÄANor maides 
Siéoxov, 6 08 AM Bue ns KataBarov em} oTópa 
T po Tov Cevryous Kal wapateivas éavróv, éxéXevev 
OUTWS, ei Bovnerat, bueFer Gein, doe TÓV pèv 
avOpwrrov à davaxpodoat TÓ Cebryos. ómíco deicavta, 
tous Ò iSovtas exTtharyivat kai peta Bons ovv- 
Spapeiv T pos avuTov. 

Erel ĝe eis TÒ pavðávew 5$ hre, Tous pé». AANOLS 
UT KOVE Sidacnarors émiak@s, TÒ Ò  aUXeiv 
epevryey eS aryevves Kal avehevbepov' TANKT pov 
ue yàp kai NUpas xpijctv ovdey OUTE CXÁHATOS 
obre poppis éXevOépo mpeTovans Svapdetpery, 
avrovs Oc puoayros av0 pwrrov oTOpate «ai TOUS 
avrnders à ay mdvu pores Staryvavae TO Tpoowrroy, 
Ete 8é THY pev Xópav TO xpopévo ound eeyye- 
cÜaL kal ouvadery, Tov Ò at hay emio ropice «ai 
amoppdrrew €xacTrov THY T€ ovv ra TÓV 
Aóyov adatpoupevov. “ AvAcitwoay obv," épn, 
'" OnBaiíev aides: od yap sası dtaréyecOac: 
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ALCIBIADES, 1. 1-5 


of preéminence. This is clearfrom the stories recorded 
of his boyhood. 

He was once hard pressed in wrestling, and to save 
himself from getting a fall, set his teeth in his oppo- 
nent’s arms, where they clutched him, and was like 
to have bitten through them. His adversary, letting 
go his hold, eried : “You bite, Alcibiades, as women 
do!” ‘Not 1,” said Alcibiades, “ but as lions do. " 

While still a small boy, he was playing knuckle- 
bones in the narrow street, and just as it was his 
turn to throw, a heavy-laden waggon came along. In 
the first place, he bade the driver halt, since his cast 
lay right in the path of the waggon. The driver, 
however, was a boorish fellow, and paid no heed to 
him, but drove his team along. Whereupon, while 
the other boys scattered out of the way, Alcibiades 
threw himself flat on his face in front of the team, 
stretched himself out at full length, and bade the 
driver go on if he pleased. At this the fellow pulled 
up his beasts sharply, in terror; the spectators, 
too, were affrighted, and ran with shouts to help 
the boy. 

At school, he usually paid due heed to his teachers, 
Dut he refused to play the flute, holding it to be an 
ignoble and illiberal thing. The use of the plectrum 
and the lyre, he argued, wrought no havoc with the 
bearing and appearance which were becoming toa 
gentleman ; but let a man go to blowing on a flute, 
and even his own kinsmen could scarcely recognize 
his features. Moreover, the lyre blended its tones 
with the voice or song of its master ; whereas the 
flute closed and barricaded the mouth, robbing its 
master both of voice and speech. * Flutes, then,” 
said he, “for the sons of Thebes; they know not 
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[d ^ N ^ 9 0 , e e ; Aé 

uiv dé Tois AOnvaiots, ws oi matepes Xéyovautv, 
, , , ^ ` ^ "A L > Pd 
apynyétes  AOqvà xai watp¢éos Am oXXov. éaiv, 
* t€ LN, Y ` 3. y? e Sè Y > N 
àv 1j pev Eppirpe Tov avrdv, 0 66 xal TOV aÙANTHY 
>? /, ,» ^ / Y N 6 , 
efédeipev.” | roua bra. matlwy dua kai amovóatov 
€ 4 , [4 , ^ [4 3 [A 

0 AAxiBidðns avtov Te TOD padnpatos anéotyoe 

XN ` yy 4 A b ^ 0 , 5 
kai TOUS QAXXovs. TaxU yap ÖVE Xoyos ES 
TOUS Traldas ws ed morðv 0 AXkifj.dógs Bderdr- 
Toro THY aVANTLKNY Kal xyXeváto, rovs pavOdy- 
ovras. OOev éfémeoe rom) Tv éXevÜépov 

^ , 
StatpiBav kal mpoemmqXakicÓn mavrámacw o 
avnos. 

III. "Ev 8é rais ' Avri Qvros Notdopiars yéypar- 
Ta. ÓTL Tals Ow, èk TiS oixias dméÓpa mpos 
Anpoxpatn twa TOv épactav: Bovropévov Ò 

2 N , r , Y A , 
avtTov amoxnputtev 'Apidpovos, llepueXfjs ovk 
» , , , \ 4 e 7 ^ s \ 
elacev, eimav: ei uv TéÉvvy«ev, pépa pĝ bea TÒ 
kýpvypa þaveîcðat mpórepov, e& 66 cas éoTiw, 
dacocTov avT@ TÓv Xovróv Biov EcecOat Kal ört 
Tay dkoXovÜoUvrov Ttvà KTelverev èv TH LBup- 
Tlou mandaiotpa EvAw maráfas. AAAA TovTOLS 

\ , » vt , Y ^ , 
fev ouk ü£iov tows Tio TeUew, a ye Nordopeto bai 
tis avT@ Ov ExOpav oporoyar elzrev. 

IV. "Hén è soXAXÓv xai yevvaiwy dÓOpoito- 
pévav Kal reptemróvrov, oi pèv GAOL karadavets 
7]cav THY AaApTpPOTHTA THs @pas ékmemMpyygévoi 
kal Ocparevovtes, ó 86 Ywxpdtouvs é~pws péya 


1 Athene threw away the flute because she saw her puffed 
and swollen cheeks reflected in the water of a spring. 
Marsyas the satyr was vanquished by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and was flayed alive. 
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ALCIBIADES, rt. 5-1v. 1 


how to converse. But we Athenians, as our fathers 
say, have Athene for foundress and Apollo for patron, 
one of whom cast the flute away in disgust, and the 
other flayed the presumptuousflute-player. "! Thus, 
half in jest and half in earnest, Alcibiades emanci- 
pated himself from this discipline, and t^e rest of the 
boys as well. For word soon made its way to them 
that Alcibiades loathed the art of flute-playing and 
scoffed at its disciples, and rightly, too. Wherefore 
the flute was dropped entirely from the programme 
of a liberal education and was altogether despised. 

III. Among the calumnies which Antiphon ? heaps 
upon him it is recorded that, when he was a boy, he 
ran away from home to Democrates, one of his 
lovers, and that Ariphron was all for having him 
proclaimed by town crier as a castaway. But Pericles 
would not suffer it. “If he is dead," said he, * we 
shall know it only a day the sooner for the 
proclamation ; whereas, if he is alive, he will, in 
consequence of it, be as good as dead for the rest of 
his life." Antiphon says also that with a blow of 
his stick he slew one of his attendants in the 
palaestra of Sibyrtius. Butthese things are perhaps 
unworthy of belief, coming as they do from one who 
admits that he hated Alcibiades, and abused him 
accordingly. 

IV. It was not long before many men of high 
birth clustered about him and paid him their atten- 
tions. Most of them were plainly smitten with his 
brilliant youthful beauty and fondly courted him. 
But it was the love which Socrates had for him that 

2 An abusive oration of Antiphon the Rhamnusian against 


Alcibiades, cited in Athenaeus, p. 525b, was probably a 
fabrication and falsely attributed to him. It is not extant. 
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^ a . ^ , 
papripiov Jv Tis apeThs Ral edpuias rod macdos, 
fv éeudhawopervny TQ elder Kat Staddproveay 
3 ^ f * * ^ . 3? d 
évopav, poBodpevos è Tov TOUTOY Kal TÒ dElwpa 
«ai róv TpoKaTadapBdvovTa koXaketats Kal yá- 
prow áa TOv kal Éévov kai cvppdxyov ÓxXov, olos 

^ * 
Ñv dpove kal pn mrepiopáv ðs puròv év avOer Tov 
2 oixeiov kapmóv àmofáXXov xai SvapOetpov. où- 
Séva yàp 1) TUXN mrepiéo xev EEwOer Kai mepiéppa£e 
Tois Aeyouévots ayabois rocoDrov WaT aTpwTov 
ùrò duXocodías yevéoOat, Kal Aovyots ampdotTor 

z A * ` » e 3 10 
mappnoiav kai Snypov Eyovow: ws “AdeiBrddys 
evOds éE apys OpuTTopevos xal drox)eopevos 


e 51 ^ b , > , > ^ 
i70 TOV mpos yapw éfouiXoUvTov eicakobaat 


^ ^ , , 
TOU vovÜeroUvros Kal madevovTos, Ojos UT’ eù- 
3 : ^ 
hulas èyvøpioe Loxpdty Kal mpocrjkaro, ias y àv 
3 robs mXovoiovs kai évbófove épaaTás. taxd dé 
mouncdpevos GvvijÜg, kal Xóyov àkoUcas OUX 
nooviy ávavópov épaatov Onpevortos, ovdé pin- 
Ld N 7 ^ ? , > / 
partav Kal Yravaeos TpocatroUvTOS, AAA Eney- 
xovros TÒ cabpov Ths Nlrvx tjs adtod Kal mrefobyTos 

Tov Kevoy Kal avontov Todor, 
$ A e 

"Extn àXéerop Sodos as kAtvas TrTepóv. 

` * * s e , a a Yy 
Kal TO uév Xokpárovs hyýoarto wpaypa TH Óvri 
Ocv wmnpetiav eis véov émiuéXeiav elvat Kat 
4 cwtnpiay’ karadpovàv 9 avrós éavro0, Üavyátov 
3 9 ^ , ^ \ ` LA , , 
Ò ékeivov, ayaray 86 Tv diroppocvyyy, ato xvvó- 

^ M , 4 3 , v »* 

pevos $6 Tv áperrjv, éAdvÜavev eldwrov puros, 


TO 


ALCIBIADES, rv. 1-4 


bore strong testimony to the boy’s native excellence 
and good parts. ‘These Socrates saw radiantly 
manifest in his outward person, and, fearful of the 
influence upon him of wealth and rank and the 
throng of citizens, foreigners and allies who sought 
to preémpt his affections by flattery and favour, he 
was fain to protect him, and not suffer such a fair 
flowering plant to cast its native fruit to perdition. 
For there is no man whom Fortune so envelops and | 
compasses about with the so-called good things of 
life that he cannot be reached by the bold and 
caustic reasonings of philosophy, and pierced to the 
heart. And so it was that Alcibiades, although he 
was pampered from the very first, and was prevented 
by the companions who sought only to please him 
from giving ear to one who would instruct and 
train him, nevertheless, through the goodness of his 
parts, at last saw all that was in Socrates, and clave 
to him, putting away his rich and famous lovers. 
And speedily, from choosing such an associate, and 
giving ear to the words of a lover who was in the 
chase for no unmanly pleasures, and begged no 
kisses and embraces, but sought to expose the weak- 
ness of his soul and rebuke his vain and foolish 
pride, 

* He crouched, though warrior bird, like slave, with 

drooping wings." ! 


And he came to think that the work ot Socrates 
was really a kind of provision of the gods for the 
care and salvation of youth. Thus, by despising 
himself, admiring his friend, loving that friend's 
kindly solicitude and revering his excellence, he 


1 The iambic trimeter is of unknown authorship. 
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as yow ó IIXérov, Avrépora KT@OLEVOS, ote 
Oavpatew dmavtas op@vras avTov Xokpáret m 
cvvOevrvoüvra Kal oupTadalovTa Kal avoKn- 
voovta, Tots Ò AXXow épacTais xaXemóv Óvra 
kai duayetpwrov, éviows è xai mavrámaoci 
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insensibly acquired an “image of love," as Plato 
says,! “to match love,” and all were amazed to see 
him eating, exercising, and tenting with Socrates,’ 
while he was harsh and stubborn with the rest of 
his lovers. Some of these he actually treated with 
the greatest insolence, as, for example, Anytus, the 
son of Anthemion. 

This man was a lover of his, who, entertain- 
ing some friends, asked Alcibiades also to the 
dinner. Alcibiades declined the invitation, but 
after having drunk deep at home with some friends, 
went in revel rout to the house of Anytus, took his 
stand at the door of the men’s chamber, and, 
observing the tables full of gold and silver beakers, 
ordered his slaves to take half of them and carry 
them home for him. He did not deign to go in, but 
played this prank and was off. The guests were 
naturally indignant, and declared that Alcibiades 
had treated Anytus with gross and overwéening 
insolence. “Not so," said Anytus, “but with 
moderation and kindness; he might have taken all 
there were: he has left us half." 

. V. He treated the rest of his lovers also 
after this fashion. There was one man, however, 
a resident alien, as they say, and not possessed of 
much, who sold all that he had, and brought the 
hundred staters which he got for it to Alcibiades, 
begging him to accept them. Alcibiades burst out 
laughing with delight at this, and invited the man 
to dinner. After feasting him and showing him 
every kindness, he gave him back his gold, and 
charged him on the morrow to compete with the 
farmers of the public revenues and outbid them all. 


? Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 219 e. 
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The man protested, because the purchase demanded 
a capital of many talents ; but Alcibiades threatened 
to have him scourged if he did not do it, because he 
cherished some private grudge against the ordinary 
contractors. In the morning, accordingly, the alien 
went into the market place and increased the usual 
bid for the public lands by a talent. The contractors 
clustered angrily about him and bade him name his 
surety, supposing that he could find none. The man 
was confounded and began to draw back, when 
Alcibiades, standing afar off, cried to the magistrates : 
* Put my name down; he is a friend of mine ; I will 
be his surety." When the contractors heard this, 
they were at their wit's end, for they werc in the 
habit of paying what they owed on a first purchase 
with the profits of a second, and saw no way out of 
their difficulty. Accordingly, they besought the 
man to withdraw his bid, and offered him money so 
to do; but Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent. On their offering the man the 
talent, he bade him take it and withdraw. To this 
lover he was of service in such a way. 

VI. But the love of Socrates, though it had many 
powerful rivals, somehow mastered Alcibiades. For 
he was of good natural parts, and the words of his 
teacher took hold of him and wrung his heart and 
brought tears to his eyes. But sometimes he would 
surrender himself to the flatterers who tempted him 
with many pleasures, and slip away from Socrates, 
and suffer himself to be actually hunted down by 
him like a runaway slave. And yet he feared and 
reverenced Socrates alone, and despised the rest of 
his lovers. 

It was Cleanthes who said that any one beloved of 
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him must be “downed,” as wrestlers say, by the 
ears alone, though offering to rival lovers many 
other “holds” which he himself would scorn to 
take,—1neaning the various lusts of the body. And 
Alcibiades was certainly prone to be led away into 
pleasure. That ‘lawless self-indulgence " of his, of 
which Thucydides speaks,! leads one to suspect this. 
However, it was rather his love of distinction and 
love of fame to which his corrupters appealed, and 
thereby plunged him all too soon into ways of pre- 
sumptuous scheming, persuading him that he had 
only to enter public life, and he would straightway 
cast into total eclipse the ordinary generals and 
public leaders, and not only that, he would even 
surpass Pericles in power and reputation among the 
Hellenes. Accordingly, just as iron, which has been 
softened in the fire, is hardened again by cold water, 
and has its particles compacted together, so 
Alcibiades, whenever Socrates found him filled with 
vanity and wantonness, was reduced to shape by the 
Master's discourse, and rendered humble and cautious. 
He learned how great were his deficiencies and how 
incomplete his excellence. 

VII. Once, as he was getting on past boyhood, he 
accosted a school-teacher, and asked him for a book 
of Homer. Theteacher replied that he had nothing 
of Homer's, whereupon Alcibiades fetched him a 
blow with his fist, and went his way. Another 
teacher said he had a Homer which he had corrected 
himself. *'* What!” said Alcibiades, “are you teach- 
ing boys to read when you are competent to edit 
Homer? You should be training young men." 

He once wished to see Pericles, and went to his 


| vi. 15, 4. 
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house. But he was told that Pericles could not see 
him; he was studying how to render his accounts to 
the Athenians. **Were it not better for him," said 
Alcibiades, as he went away, * to study how not to 
render his accounts to the Athenians? " 

While still a stripling, he served as a soldier in the 
campaign of Potidaea,! and had Socrates for his tent- 
mate and comrade in action. A fierce battle took 
place, wherein both of them distinguished them- 
selves; but when Alcibiades fell wounded, it was 
Socrates who stood over him and defended him, and 
with the most conspicuous bravery saved him, armour 
and all The prize of valour fell to Socrates, of 
course, on the justest calculation ; but the generals, 
owing to the high position of Alcibiades, were 
manifestly anxious to give him the glory of it. 
Socrates, thercfore, wishing to increase his pupil's 
honourable ambitions, led all the rest in bearing 
witness to his bravery, and in begging that the 
crown and the suit of armour be given to him. 

On another occasion, in the rout of the Athenians 
which followed the battle of Delium,? Alcibiades, on 
horseback, saw Socrates retreating on foot with a 
small company, and would not pass him by, but role 
by his side and defended him, though the enemy 
were pressing them hard and slaying many. This, 
however, was a later incident. 

VIII. He once gave Hipponicus a blow with his fist 
—Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man of great 
reputation and influence owing to his wealth and 
family—not that he had any quarrel with him, or 
was a prey to anger, but simply for the joke of the 


432.431 m.c. Cf. chapter iv. 4. 
* 421 p.c. Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 221 a. 
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thing, on a wager with some companions. The 
wanton deed was soon noised about the city, and 
everybody was indignant, as was natural. Early the 
next morning Alcibiades went to the house of 
Hipponicus, knocked at his door, and on being shown 
into his presence, laid off the cloak he wore and bade 
Hipponicus scourge and chastise him as he would. 
But Hipponicus put away his wrath and forgave him, 
and afterwards gave him his daughter Hipparcte to 
wife. 

Some say, however, that it was not Hipponicus, 
but Callias, his son, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of ten talents; and that afterwards, 
when she became a mother, Alcibiades exacted other 
ten talents besides, on the plea that this was the 
agreement, should children be born. And Callias 
was so afraid of the scheming of Alcibiades to get 
his wealth, that he made public proffer to the people 
of his property and house in case it should befall him 
to die without lineal heirs. 

Hipparete was a decorous and affectionate wife, 
but being distressed because her husband would 
consort with courtezans, native and foreign, she left 
his house and went to live with her brother. 
Alcibiades did not mind this, but continued his 
wanton ways, and so she had to put in her plea for 
divorce to the magistrate, and that not by proxy, 
but in her own person. On her appearing publicly 
to do this, as the law required, Alcibiades came up and 
seized her and carried her off home with him through 
the market place, no man daring to oppose him or 
take her from him. She lived with him, moreover, 
until her death, but she died shortly after this, when 
Alcibiades was on a voyage to Ephesus. 
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Such violence as this was not thought lawless or 
cruel at all. Indeed, the law prescribes that the 
wife who would separate from her husband shall go 
to court in person, to this very end, it would seem, 
that the husband may have a chance to meet and 
gain possession of her. 

IX. Possessing a dog of wonderful size and beauty, 
which had cost him seventy minas,! he had its tail 
cut off, aud a beautiful tail it was, too. His comrades 
chid him for this, and declared that everybody was 
furious about the dog and abusive of its owner. 
But Alcibiades burst out laughing and said: * That's 
just what I want; I want Athens to talk about this, 
that it may say nothing worse about me." 

X. His first entrance into public life, they say, 
was connected with a contribution of money to the 
state, and was not of design. He was passing by 
when the Athenians were applauding in their 
assembly, and asked the reason for the applause. 
On being told that a contribution of money to the 
state was going on, he went forward to the bema and 
made a contribution himself. The crowd clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy—so much so that 
Alcibiades forgot all about the quail which he was 
carrying in his cloak, and the bird flew away in a 
fright. Thereupon the Athenians shouted all the 
more, and many of them sprang to help him hunt 
the bird. The one who caught it and gave it back 
to him was Antiochus, the sea captain, who be- 
came in consequence a great favourite with Al- 
cibiades.? 

Though great doors to publie service were opened 


1 T e. 7000 drachmas, or francs. 
? Cf. chapter xxxv. 4-6. 
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to him by his birth, his wealth, and his personal 
bravery in battle; and though he had many friends 
and followers, he thought that nothing should give 
him more influence with the people than the charm 
of his discourse. And that he was a powerful 
speaker, not only do the comic poets testify, but 
also the most powerful of orators himself,! who says, 
in his speech * Against Meidias," that Alcibiades 
was a most able speaker in addition to his other 
gifts. And if we are to trust Theophrastus, the 
most versatile and learned of the philosophers, 
Alcibiades was of all men the most capable of 
discovering and understanding what was required in 
a given case. But since he strove to find not only 
the proper thing to say, but also the proper words 
and phrases in which to say it; and since in this last 
regard he was not a man of large resources he 
would often stumble in the midst of his speech, 
come to a stop, and pause a while, a particular 
phrase eluding him. Then he would resume, and 
proceed with all the caution in the world. 

XI. His breeds of horses were famous the world 
over, and so was the number of his racing-chariots. 
No one else ever entered scven of these at the 
Olympic games—neither commoner nor king—but 
he alone. And his coming off first, second, and 
fourth victor (as Thucydides says?; third, accord- 
ing to Euripides), transcends in the splendour of 
its renown all that ambition can aspire to in this 
field. The ode of Euripides? to which I refer runs 
thus :— 

1 Demosthenes, Ayainst Meidias, § 145. 

2 In a speech of Alcibiades, vi. 16. 2. 


3 An Epinikion, or hymn of victory, like the extant odes 
of Pindar. 
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Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii.* p. 260): öls orepOévr’ cla kápur 
Body (Bekker, Boar). 
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* Thee will I sing, O child of Cleinias ; 

A fair thing is victory, but fairest is what no other 
Hellene has achieved, 

To run first, and second, and third in the contest 
of racing-chariots, 

And to come off unwearied, and, wreathed with 
the olive of Zeus, 

To furnish theme for herald’s proclamation.” 


XII. Moreover, this splendour of his at Olympia 
was made even more conspicuous by the emulous 
rivalry of the cities in his behalf. ‘The Ephesians 
equipped him with a tent of magnificent adornment ; 
the Chians furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with innumerable animals for sacrifice ; 
the Lesbians with wine and other provisions for his 
unstinted entertainment of the multitude. However, 
a grave calumny—or malpractice on his part— 
connected with this rivalry was even more in the 
mouths of men. 

It is said, namely, that there was at Athens one 
Diomedes, a reputable man, a friend of Alcibiades, 
and eagerly desirous of winning a victory at Olympia. 
He learned that there was a racing-chariot at Argos 
which was the property of that city, and knowing 
that Alcibiades had many friends and was very 
influential there, got him to buy the chariot. 
Alcibiades bought it for his friend, and then entered 
it in the racing lists as his own, bidding Diomedes 
go hang. Diomedes was full of indignation, and 
called on gods and men to witness his wrongs. It 
appears also that a law-suit arose over this matter, 
and a speech was written by Isocrates! for the son of 


! Oration xvi., De bigis. 
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2 óx) with Coraés: xal. 
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Alcibiades “Concerning the Team of Horses." In 
this speech, however, it is Tisias, not Diomedes, who 
is the plaintiff. 

XIII. On entering public life, though still a mere 
stripling, he immediately humbled all the other 
popular leaders except Phaeax, the son of Frasi- 
stratus, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus. These 
men made him fight hard for what he won. Nicias 
was already of mature years, and had the reputation 
of being a most excellent general; but Phaeax, like 
himself, was just beginning his career, and, though 
of illustrious parentage, was inferior to him in other 
ways, and particularly as a public speaker. He 
seemed affable and winning in private conversation 
rather than capable of conducting publie debates. 
In fact, he was, as Eupolis says,! 


* A prince of talkers, but in speaking most in- 
capable." 


And there is extant a certain speech written by 
Phaeax? “ Against Alcibiades,” wherein, among 
other things, it is written that the city's numerous 
ceremonial utensils of gold and silver were all used 
by Alcibiades at his regular table as though they 
were his own. 

Now there was a certain Hyperbolus, of the deme 
Perithoedae, whom Thucydides mentions? as a base 
fellow, and who afforded all the comic poets, without 
any exception, constant material for jokes in their 
plays. But he was unmoved by abuse, and insensible 


1 In his Demes (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 281). 

? This has come down to us among the orations of 
Andocides (Or. iv.). It is clearly a fictitious speech, put by 
its unknown author into the mouth of Phaeax (cf. §§ 2and 41). 

5 viii. 73, 3. 
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to it, owing to his contempt of public opinion. 
This feeling some call courage and valour, but it is 
really mere shamelessness and folly. No one liked 
bim, but the people often made use of him when 
they were eager to besmirch and calumniate men of 
rank and station. Accordingly, at the time of which 
I speak, persuaded by this man, they were about to 
exercise the vote of ostracism, by which they cripple 
and banish whatever man from time to time may have 
too much reputation and influence in the city to 
please them, assuaging thus their envy rather than 
their fear. When it was clear that the ostracism would 
fall on one of three men—Phaeax, Alcibiades, or 
Nicias—Alcibiades had a conference with Nicias, 
united their two parties into one and turned the 
vote of ostracism upon Hyperbolus. 

Some say, however, that it was not Nicias, but 
Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades had the conference 
which resulted in winning over that leader’s party 
and banishing Hyperbolus, who could have had no 
inkling of his fate. For no worthless or disreputable 
fellow had ever before fallen under this condemna- 
tion of ostracism. As Plato, the comic poet, has 
somewhere said, in speaking of Hyperbolus, 


* And yet he suffered worthy fate for men of old ; 
A fate unworthy though of him and of his brands. 
For such as he the ostrakon was ne'er devised.” 


However, the facts which have been ascertained 
about this case have been stated more at length 
elsewhere.! 

XIV. Alcibiades was sore distressed to see Nicias 
no less admired by his enemies than honoured by 


1 Cf. Nicias, xi. 
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his fellow-citizens. For although Alcibiades was 
resident consul for the Lacedaemonians at Athens, 
and had ministered to their men who had been 
taken prisoners at Pylos,! still, they felt that it was 
chiefly due to Nicias that they had obtained peace 
and the final surrender of those men, and so they 
lavished their regard upon him. And Hellenes 
everywhere said that it was Pericles who had 
plunged them into war, but Nicias who had delivered 
them out of it, and most men called the peace the 
* Peace of Nicias." ? Alcibiades was therefore dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and in his envy planned a 
violation of the solemn treaty. To begin with, he 
saw that the Argives hated and feared the Spartans 
and sought to be rid of them. So he secretly held 
out hopes to them of an alliance with Athens, and 
encouraged them, by conferences with the chief 
men of their popular party, not to fear nor yield to 
the Lacedaemonians, but to look to Athens and 
await her action, since she was now all but repentant, 
and desirous of abandoning the peace which she had 
made with Sparta. 

And again, when the Lacedaemonians made a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and delivered 
up Panactum to the Athenians not intact, as they 
were bound to do by the treaty, but dismantled, he 
took advantage of the Athenians’ wrath at this to 
embitter them yet more. He raised a tumult in the 
assembly against Nicias, and slandered him with 
accusations all too plausible. Nicias himself, he said, 
when he was general, had refused to capture the 
enemy's men who were cut off on the island of 

1 In 425 p.c. Cf. Nicias, vii-viii. 
2 Ratified in 421 p.c. Cf. Nicias, ix. 
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1 "Anvalo:s Coraés and Bekker, with C: ’A@nvalous. 
2 xwdver Coraés, after Reiske : nwAvew. 
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Sphacteria, and when others had captured them, he 
had released and given them back to the Lacedae- 
monians, whose favour he sought; and then he did 
not persuade those same Lacedaemonians, tried friend 
of theirs as he was, not to make separate alliance 
with the Boeotians or even with the Corinthians, 
and yet whenever any Hellenes wished to be friends 
and allies of Athens, he tried to prevent it, unless it 
were the good pleasure of the Lacedaemonians. 
Nicias was reduced to great straits by all this, but 
just then, by rare good fortune as it were, an 
embassy came from Sparta, with reasonable proposals 
to begin on, and with assurances that they came 
with full powers to adopt any additional terms that 
were conciliatory and just. The council received 
them favourably, and the people were to hold an 
assembly on the following day for their reception. 
But Alcibiades feared a peaceful outcome, and 
managed to secure a private conference with the 
embassy. When they were convened he said to 
them: “What is the matter with you, men of 
Sparta? Why are you blind to the fact that the 
council is always moderate and courteous towards 
those who have dealings with it, while the people's 
assembly is haughty and has great ambitions? If 
you say to them that you are come with un- 
limited powers, they will lay their commands and 
compulsions upon you without any feeling. Come 
now, put away such simplicity as this, and if you 
wish to get moderate terms from the Athenians, and 
to suffer no compulsion at their hands which you 
cannot yourselves approve, then discuss with them 
what would be a just settlement of your case, 
assuring them that you have not full powers to act. 
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I will coóperate with you, out of my regard for the 
Lacedaemonians." After this speech he gave them 
his oath, and so seduced them wholly away from the 
influence of Nicias. They trusted him implicitly, 
adinired his cleverness and sagacity, and thought 
him no ordinary man. 

On the following day the people convened in 
assembly, and the embassy was introduced to 
them. On being asked by Alcibiades, in the most 
courteous tone, with what powers they had come, 
they replied that they were not come with full and 
independent powers. At once, then, Alcibiades 
assailed them with angry shouts, as though he were 
the injured party, not they, calling them faithless 
and fickle men, who were come on no sound errand 
whatever. The council was indignant, the assembly 
was enraged, and Nicias was filled with consternation 
and shame at the men’s change of front. He was 
unaware of the deceitful trick which had been 
played upon him.! 

XV. After this fiasco on the part of the Lace- 
daemonians, Alcibiades was appointed general, and 
straightway brought the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans into alliance with Athens? The manner of 
this achievement of his no one approved, but the 
effect of it was great. It divided and agitated 
almost all Peloponnesus; it arrayed against the 
Lacedaemonians at Mantinea? so many warlike 
shields upon a single day; it set at farthest 
remove from Athens the struggle, with all its risks, 
in which, when the Lacedaemonians conquered, 
their victory brought them no great advantage, 


1 This parliamentary trick of Alcibiades is related also in 
Nicias, chapter x. 2 420 5.0. 3 418 B.C. 
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Mera ôè THY pax eU 0s éméQevro Kama ety 
év "A pyet TOv ÓZuov oi xidvos Kal THD TON 
UmNKOOV TroLeiv" Aakeóatoviou 66 Taparyevopevot 
KaTéAvoay THY Ónpoxparíav. airbus 6€ TOY 
TOÀAQvV éfeveykauévov Ta TAA Kal KpaTnoar- 
Tov, emedOov ó “ArKiBiadys TÚV TE viny éBe- 
Baiwoe à Spo, kal Tà paxpa Telyn cwvérmeige 
xabeivar Ka mpocpitavras. T) ÜaXácag thy 
mov é€aat mavrámaoct Tfjs 'AOnvaiev  óvvá- 
pews. Kal TékTrOvas xai ALOoupyous ek TeV 
'A0gvóv éójuce «al Tücav évedeixvuto 7 po- 
vpíav, ovx HT TOV éavT@ KTOMEVOS ?) Tf TONE! 
Xapuv Kar (a Xv. éreioe 06 kai IIarpeis 6 opoiws 
Tei vere paxpois c vvádrai Th Gardcon Tv TONY. 
eimóvros 8é Twos Toís llarpeüciv ött “ xara- 
mioÛvTat buás "A8qvaiov i "Ios," eiTe» 0 
" AA«iBidÓns, Kata pix pov Kal KATA TOUS mooas, 
Naxedarpovior dé Kara Thy Keparny Kal aA pows.” 

Où pny adda Kai THs vis ouveBovrcvev VT- 
éyeo latı Tots "A8mvatois, Kal Tov év , Aypavhou 
mpoRarnropevov dei Toís epnBois ëprov pyw 
BeBawobv. ópwÜovat yàp ópous Xp'jaaaÓa. THS 
ATTI ÀS mupoîs, kpiÜOais, dum éXois, &Aaíaus, 
oiketav TroLeiaÜa, SidacKopuevor THY fjuepov kai 
«aprodópov. 

XVI. 'Ev &€ TOLOUTOLS TOMTeUpaci kai Aóyots 
Kat ppovýuarı Kal Sewvornte TOAAHY aù mad 
Tiv tpudny ris Staitns kai mepi qwotous Kai 
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whereas, had they been defeated, the very existence 
of Sparta would have been at stake. 

After this battle of Mantinea, the oligarchs of 
Argos, * The Thousand," set out at once to depose 
the popular party and make the city subject to 
themselves; and the Lacedaemonians came and 
deposed the democracy. But the populace took up 
arms again and got the upper hand? Then 
Alcibiades came and made the people's victory 
secure. He also persuaded them to run long walls 
down to the sea, and so to attach their city completely 
to the naval dominion of Athens. He actually 
brought carpenters and masons from Athens, and 
displayed all manner of zeal, thus winning favour 
and power for himself no less than for his city. In 
like manner he persuaded the people of Patrae to 
attach their city to the sea by long walls? There- 
upon some one said to the Patrensians: * Athens 
will swalow you up!"  * Perhaps so," said 
Alcibiades, “ but you will go slowly, and feet first; 
whereas Sparta will swallow you head first, ànd at 
one gulp." 

Howcver, he counselled the Athenians to assert 
dominion on land also, and to maintain in very deed 
the oath regularly propounded to their young 
warriors in the sanctuary of Agraulus. They take 
oath that they will regard wheat, barley, the vine, 
and the olive as the "natural boundaries of Attica, 
and they are thus trained to consider as their own 
all the habitable and fruitful earth. 

XVI. But all this statecraft and eloquence and 
lofty purpose and cleverness was attended with 
great luxuriousness of life, with wanton drunken- 


1 417 B.o. 2 419 BG. 
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Éperase UBpicpata, xai OmXórgras écOrTev 


^ [4 / ^ [4 E 
áXovpryQv éAkouévov 6t ayopas, kai TrolvTéAeiav 


UmepriQavov, é«ropás re karac Tpepárcov év tais 
" n B 
Tpijpeoiv, OTwS paXakwerepov éyxabevdot, Ket- 
M , ^ 

pias, GAAa uù) aavict, TOV aTpopuáTov èT- 
, , / r , LAND! 
BaXXouévov, ác ritos Te Siaypvoou Totnoty ovdev 
érianpov Tov marpiev &yovcav, aAN "Epora 
M , € ^ d Y 
«epavvodopov, &rep! opavres of pèr evdokor perà 


tov BodeduTTecGar Kai Ovoxepatvew | édoflotvro 


THY Odtywpiay avTod Kal Tapavopmiay, es Tvpav- 
A M ? z A X [A * ; ` 
vikà Kal àXXoókora, TOD 66 Ojuov TÒ malos TO 
Tpós aùròv ov kakde éfnyovuevos 0 'ApiusTo- 
$dvys rab. elpnke 
Ioe? pév, éyOaiper 8é, BobXerat 8' eye, 
y * ^ ^ € , / " 
Ere O€ uáXXov TH vmovoia TLECwY 


Madara pèv Méovra us) v moret Tpépery 
jv Ò éxtpépn tis, ois TpOTOLS vmnpereîv. 


f , , . 
émi000eig yap Kal xopmyíau. kai duXoriurpara 
` A , e A * 3 , \ 
Tpos THY TOALY UITEepBoANY uù) aTroNElTrovTAa Kal 
6ófa mpoyóvæv xai Adyou O/vajus kal c@parTos 
evmpémeiu Kal pop ner EuTrErpias TAV TONE- 
«Gv kai aks TavTa TÀNXa cvyxopetv émoíet 
N z / X , / oN * , 
«ai $épew uerpios tovs "A@nvatous, del rà T pad- 
TATA TOY ÓvoudToV TOÍS awapTHmact TiÜeuévovs, 
Trai&Làs kal diXortyuías. 


1 &rep.. Either some verb is to be supplied from the context 
for the preceding accusatives (so Coraés), or axep is to be 
deleted (so Bekker and Sintenis?). 
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ness and lewdness, with effeminacy in dress,—he 
would trail long purple robes through the market 
place,—and with prodigal expenditures. He would 
have the decks of his triremes cut away that he 
might sleep more softly, his bedding being slung on 
cords rather than spread on the hard planks. He 
had a golden shield made for himself, bearing no an- 
cestral device, but an Eros armed with a thunderbolt. 
The reputable men of the city looked on all these 
things with loathing and indignation, and feared his 
contemptuous and lawless spirit. ‘They thought such 
conduct as his tyrant-like and monstrous. How the 
common folk felt towards him has been well set 
forth by Aristophanes! in these words :— 


^ It yearns for him, and hates him too, but wants him 
back ;"' 


and again, veiling a yet greater severity in his 
metaphor :— 


* A lion is not to be reared within the state ; 
But, once you've reared him up, consult his every 
mood." 


And indeed, his voluntary contributions of money, 
his support of publie exhibitions, his unsurpassed 
munificence towards the city, the glory of his 
ancestry, the power of his eloquence, the comeliness 
and vigor of his person, together with his experience 
and prowess in war, made the Athenians lenient and 
tolerant towards everything else; they were forever 
giving the mildest of names to his transgressions, 
calling them the product of youthful spirits and 
ambition. 
1 Frogs, 1425; 1431-1432. 
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M 
Olov Hv kai Tò 'AyáÜapxov elp£ar tov Cwypa- 
gov, elta ypáyavra Tv oikíav adetvae wpn- 
, ^ a 
cdapevov' kai Tavpéav ávrwyopmyoÜvra pamiaat 
, e N ^ ld i l M M AL 
didroTipovpevoy rèp THS vireys: kal to MoXav 
yvvaika èk TOV aixpaMerev éfeXouevov «ai 
"4 7 A H , ^ \ ~ 
auvovta Opéyar maðápiov é£ avis. Kal yàp 
Tobro didavOpwrov éxáXovw TAnY Ste Tos 
Mydtous Bndov arocdayivas tiv wreiotny 
aitiav éa X6, TQ youdée pari ovvertrav. 
^ [4 ^ 
"Apiotodavtos è Neuéav vypdxravros èv tails 
dykaXats aths rabýpevov 'AXkiidónv éyovcav, 
éÜcüvTo Kal cvvérpeyov xaípovres. oi 66 mpec- 
Burepot kai rovrois éOvo yépatvov ws Tvpavvikots 
kai Tapavóuoigs. éddxe Ò kal "ApyéoTparos ovK 
amò tpómov Xéyew ws % EXXàs ovK àv TreyKe 
vo "AdKiBiadas. 
, N M ld € r 3 , 
Evel 66 Tipwv 0 picadvOpwros evnueprzoavra 
^ , r N , 9 ^ ^ 
tov ’AAKiBiadnv kal Tpomeumouevov amo Ths 
exxrnatas éripavas ov mapinrdev ovd é&éxduvev, 
e LEA M 3» > , > / M 
egTep eer TOUS &XXovs, GAN àmavTjcas kai 
deEtwodpevos, “EÙ y, ëpn, “moris ab£opevos, 
@ Tai péya yàp avÉm rakòv ümacu TOÛTOLS,;” oi 
pev éyéXav, ot Ò é8Xaaduovv, evious 06 kal mávv 
bi A H [24 wv LÀ e [4 
TO XexÜév erreaTtpedev. | ores dkpiros Hv 7) cóta 
Tepl abtod Sia THY THs Pvaews àvopaMav. 
XVII. Sexerias è kai Tlepexréous erst (vro« 
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For instance, he once imprisoned the painter 
Agatharchus in his house until he had adorned it 
with paintings for him, and then dismissed his captive 
with a handsome present. And when Taureas was 
supporting a rival exhibition, he gave him a box 
on the ear, so eager was he for the victory. And he 
picked out a woman from among the prisoners of 
Melos to be his mistress, and reared a son she bore 
him. This was an instance of what they called his 
kindness of heart, but the execution of all the grown 
men of Melos! was chiefly due to him, since he 
supported the decree therefor. 

Aristophon painted Nemea? with Alcibiades seated 
in her arms; whereat the people were delighted, 
and ran in crowds to sec the picture. But the elders 
were indignant at this too; they said it smacked 
of tyranny and lawlessness. And it would seem 
that Archestratus, in his verdict on the painting, did 
not go wide of the mark when he said that Hellas 
could not endure more than one Alcibiades. 

Timon the misanthrope once saw Alcibiades, after 
a successful day, being publicly escorted home 
from the assembly. He did not pass him by nor 
avoid him, as his custom was with others, but met 
him and greeted him, saying: “It’s well you're 
growing so, my child; you'll grow big enough to 
ruin all this rabble.” At this some laughed, and 
some railed, and some gave much heed to the saying. 
So undecided was public opinion about Alcibiades, 
by reason of the unevenness of his nature. 

XVII. On Sicily the Athenians had cast longing 

1 Tn the summer of 416. Cf. Thuc. v. 116, 2-4. 

2 A personification of the district of Nemea, in the games 


of which Alcibiades had been victorious. Cf. Pausanias, 
i. 22, 7, with Frazer's notes. 
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éreOvpouv ' AÓgvatot, kai reXevTü)a avros TymrTovto, 
xai tas XXeyogévas [fomÜeías xai cvppayias 
éreumov ékdoToTe Tos áOukovpévots UTd Xvpa- 
xovaicv émifáÜ0pas THs peitovos otpateias Tit- 
Üévregs. o è mavrámaow TOV épera TOUTOV 
ávad fas avrà, xai Teícae pù kaTà pépos 
pnde kaTà ptepóv, AAAA peyáXo gTÓAQ mNeú- 
cavTas émixerpety kal karao rpédeaÜat THv vijo ov, 
AX Bidons o», TÓV T€ Ofjpov peyda mreloas 
érmile, abrós te ueiCóvov dpeyopevos. apynv 
yap elvat, mpos & ")Nmríket, SievoEetto THS oTpaTeias, 
ov TENOS, æo Tep oi Morroi, XweMav. kai Nixias 
uev WS Kader ov épyov ðv tas Xvpakovcas éXeiv 
amétpeme TOV Shpov, ‘AreiBrddys dé Kapxnòóva 
xal ABúnv overpororðv, éx 66 TovTwWY mpos- 
yevouévov ‘Iradiay kai YleXomróvvgoov dn mepi- 
BaXXóuevos, OXiyou Seiy épodia tod moXÉuov 
Sicediav émoiwtro. Kal roUe uév véovs abTOÜev 
elyev On Tais Edtricw émpyévovs, Tov 06 mpea- 
Butépwv yKpo@vTo voXXà Oavydoia mep Tis 
oTpateias TWepawovtTwy, FTE TOXXoUS £v Tails 
vaXaíaTpats Kal Tots HuixvKdrLos KxabélecOat 
Ts Te výcov TO oxfa Kal Béow AtBuns xai 
Kapxndovos vrroypddortas. 

Swxpdtn pévtor Tov Piroocogov xal Mérova 
Tov GoTporSYoY OvdEY EATTiCAL TH TONEL ypyoróv 
amd Ths oTpatelas éxeivns Xéyovoiv, 0 uév, ox 
gorxe, TOD ovvýlovs datpoviov yevopévov Kal 
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eyes even while Pericles was living ; and after his 
death they actually tried to lay hands upon it. The 
lesser expeditions which they sent thither from time 
to time, ostensibly for the aid and comfort of their 
alies on the island who were being wronged by the 
Syracusans, they regarded merely as stepping stones 
to the greater expedition of conquest. But the man 
who finally fanned this desire of theirs into flame, 
and persuaded them not to attempt the island any 
more in part and little by little, but to sail thither 
with a great armament and subdue it utterly, was 
Alcibiades; he persuaded the people to have great 
hopes, and he himself had greater aspirations still. 
Such were his hopes that he regarded Sicily as a 
mere beginning, and not, like the rest, as an end of 
the expedition. So while Nicias was trying to divert 
the people from the capture of Syracuse as an 
undertaking too difficult for them, Alcibiades was 
dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and, after winning 
these, of at once encompassing Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus, He almost regarded Sicily as the ways and 
means provided for his greater war. The young men 
were at once carried away on the wings of such 
hopes, and their elders kept recounting in their ears 
many wonderful things about the projected ex- 
pedition. Many were they who sat in the palaestras 
and lounging-places mapping out in the sand the 
shape of Sicily and the position of Libya and 
Carthage. 

Socrates the philosopher, how 'ever, and Meton the 
astrologer, are said to have had no hopes that any 
good would come to the city from this expedition ; 
Socrates, as it is likely, because he got an inkling of 


! Cf. Nicias, xii. 1-9. 
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mpoonpaivovtos, ó 66 Mérov ele 0eícas éx Noyto- 
^ ^ , 
pov TO pÉANOV eire paVTLKAS TIL TpOTQ Xpn- 
, , ld z M A 6a6 
odpevos éeoxippato peunvévat, kal AaBwv 040a 
xaiouévgv olos 9v avro Tv oiklav pante. 
, / 
čvor é dac. mpooroinpa pév pavias pndéev 
éokeváaÜa, tov Mérova, xatamphoa, dé thy 
3» 7 , * v , ^ 4 
oixiay vokTtp, l0 évÜev mpoeXAO0ovra OetaÜat xai 
, ^ $ UN ^ , ` en 
avrtiBoXety ert ovudopá tydtKavTn TOV viov 
avTQ wapeOfvat Tfj; oTpateias.  éketvos uév ody 
érvyev àv néiov, Tapaxpovadpevos TOUS TONITAS. 
XVIII. ‘O 8é Nexias dxwv uév npéOn otpatn- 
yóc, OVX keora THY apyny Kal Già Tov ovváp- 
? 7 ^ ^ , 4 M 
xyovra pevywy éjaívero yap Tois ’AOnvaio TÀ 
^ f : 
Tov ToAéuov BéNtiov éfew uù "rpoegévois Tov 
4 ^ , 
"ArKiBiddny ükparov, adda ptyOeions mpos Tv 
^ ^ , 
ToApay avtod ths Nucov Tpovoias Kai yap o 
tpitos otpatnyos Adpayos Muria mrporkov Ojos 
édoxes pndev Tjrrov elvat ToD “ArKiBiddov Šid- 
* d H ^ , ^ 
mupos kai dtroxivduvos èv tois ayori Bovdevo- 
pévov ð wept sijÜovs Kal Trpómov vapaaxevijs 
émexetpnaev atus 0 Nwas évioracOat xal kata- 
r * / > r » ^9 
mavely TOV TróXegov. avTEeLTrOVTOS 06 TOD 'AXxi- 
Biadov xai xpatnoavtos, éypaNre THY pyTopwv 
Anpoatpatos Kai eitev ws XP) ToUs aTpaTHYOUS 
abTrokpáropas eivat Kal THs mapackevtjs kai ToU 
TONEMOV TAVTOS. 
"Emiupndtcapévou 86 tod O9uov xal ryevouévov 
ETOLUWY TaVvTwY TpOs TOv eKTAoUY, OÙ XpucTà 
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the future from the divine guide who was his familiar. 
Meton—whether his fear of the future arose from 
mere calculation or from his use of some sort of 
divination—feigned madness, and seizing a blazing 
torch, was like to have set fire to his own house. Some 
say, however, that Meton made no pretence of 
madness, but actually did burn his house down in 
the night, and then, in the morning, came before the 
people begging and praying that, in view of his 
great calamity, his son might be released from the 
expedition. At any rate, he succeeded in cheating 
his fellow citizens, and obtained his desire.! 

XVIII. Nicias was elected general against his will, 
and he was anxious to avoid the command most of 
all because of his fellow commander. For it had 
seemed to the Athenians that the war would go on 
better if they did not send out Alcibiades unblended, 
but rather tempered his rash daring with the 
prudent forethought of Nicias. As for the third 
general, Lamachus, though advanced in years, he 
was thought, age notwithstanding, to be no less 
fiery than Alcibiades, and quite as fond of taking 
risks in battle. During the deliberations of the 
people on the extent and character of the armament, 
Nicias again tried to oppose their wishes and put a 
stop to the war. But Alcibiades answered all his 
arguments and carried the day, and then Demostratus, 
the orator, formally moved that the generals have 
full and independent powers in the matter of the 
armament and of the whole war.? 

After the people had adopted this motion and all 
things were made ready for the departure of the 
fleet, there were some unpropitious signs and portents, 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 6-6. ? Of. Nicias, xii. 3-4. 
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^ Sè `Y ^ € ^ 'A6 r M ‘3 * 
mapy ovbé Ta THS EOPTHS. wviwy yap els Tas 
[4 , ; H , nh ^ 
Hpépas ékeivae Kalynkovtwy eidwrAa ToXXaXoD 
vexpois éxxoptloucvors pora  7rpobkeiwTOo Tais 
yuvatki, kai tadas épipoÜvro KoTTOpevat, Kal 
Opnvous jdov. ý pévtoe TOV ‘Eppav wepixoTn, 
pid vuxtl TOv TÀecTOv axpwTnplacdbévtTwY TÀ 
TpócoTa, TOXXoUs kal TOv Tepibpovovvrov Ta 

^ /, > /, \ ^ vw , 
ro.aDTa, Ó,erápa£ev. | éXéx0n pèv obv Ott Kopiv- 
0o. dia robe Xvpaxovaiovs ámoikovs ÓvTas, ws 

` ^ ^ * 
émiaxécews écouévgs Tpós TOV oievÓv 7) peta- 
yvoceaos TOD ToXépov, rabra Cpáaeciav. ov piy 
Y , ^ ^ » y) a [4 , wns er 
mero YE TOV TOAD OVO’ obTos 0 Xóryos oUO' o 

A X N * \ , / 9 > ^ 
TOY onpetov Setvoy elvat umóev otouévov, ANN ola 

^ /, » ? , r , e 
pire? pépeiw dxpatos. ákóXaarov i1éov eis Üffpuw 
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ex Trai&tüg vrrodepouévav: opyn 9 áya kai Poo 
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talov vrovotay TrukpOs Ñ Te Povi) ovvtotiaa mepi 
, \ € ^ > , /, [4 / , 
TOUTwY Kal 0 Of)pos év OALyals Nuépats TOAN áxts. 
XIX. ’Ev 66 rovro Sovrous rivàs Kal peroíkovs 

, 3 ^ e b » 
mponyayey '"AvópokAfjs 0 Snuaywyos àXXov T€ 
AYAN ATOV TEPIKOTAS kal jo Topiov map otyov 
á*ropuunoess tov *AdKiBiadov kal tov piov 
katTnyopovytas.  éXeyov 66 Ocddwpov pév’ Twa 
dpav Ta ToD Knpvxos, llovAvríeva è Tà Tod 

N ^ 
dadovxou, Ta 0€ TOU lepoDávrov Tov 'AX«ifiábny, 
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especially in connection with the festival, namely, 
the Adonia. This fell at that time, and little images 
like dead folk carried forth to burial were in many 
places exposed to view by the women, who mimicked 
burial rites, beat their breasts, and sang dirges.! More- 
over, the mutilation of the Hermae, most of which, in 
a single night, had their faces and forms disfigured, 
confounded the hearts of many, even among those 
who usually set small store by such things! It was 
said, it is true, that Corinthians had done the deed, 
Syracuse being à colony of theirs, in the hope that 
such portents would check or stop the war. The 
multitude, however, were not moved by this reasoning, 
nor by that of those who thought the affair no 
terrible sign at all, but rather one of the common 
effects of strong wine, when dissolute youth, in 
mere sport, are carried away into wanton acts. They 
looked on the occurrence with wrath and fear, 
thinking it the sign of a bold and dangerous con- 
spiracy. They therefore scrutinized keenly every | 
suspicious circumstance, the council and the assembly 
convening for this purpose many times within a few 
days. 

XIX. During this time Androcles, the popular 
leader, produced sundry aliens and slaves who 
accused Alcibiades and his friends of mutilating 
other sacred images, and of making a parody of the 
mysteries of Eleusis in a drunken revel. They said 
that one Theodorus played the part of the Herald, 
Pulytion that of the Torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
that of the High Priest, and that the rest of his 
companions were there in the róle of initiates, and 
were dubbed Mystae. Such indeed was the purport 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 2, 7. 
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ela avyyyeMa. yéypam Tas GeocaXo)0 Tod Kipevos 
eig a YELAAVTOS "AdniBudonv ácef ev Tep TÓ 
Gea. T pax vvopevou 66 Tov uov Kal WiKpas 
Tpos "AXfidóny ë EXOVTOS, kai ToD "AvBpokXéovs 
(2v yàp ovTos expos èv Toîs páMaTa Tob 
"Ad«tBiddov) mapoEvvovTos, év apxXn pev èrta- 
paxOnoav ou mep} TÓV "ArKeBiddny. aicbopevor 
dé TOUS Té vaóras, Saou mel ewedAov eis 
Suxedtav, evvous Óvras avTois Kal TO oTpaTiw- 
Tucóv, Apyeiwy 66 kai Mavrivéov yidiwv Ovrov 
OTALTOVY ákovovres àvadavOóv Xeyüvrov ws OV 
"AdceBuadny oT pATEvOLVTO OLaTóvTLOV Kal pakpàv 
otpateiav, àv Sé Tis dyv@povh mepi Tobrov, 
evdds anoatnced Dau, áveÜáppovv Kab Tapia avro 
TÓ Kalp@ pos Thv aToroyiav, óc re TOdS exOpous 
aah adupety kai $oBeis0at uÀ mepi TV Kptoww 
ò òñuos ápBX)repos alte yévntat Sa TAV 
xpeíav. 

IIpós Ta)T ov Texvdtovat TÓV nTópov TOUS 
ov Bokobvras €XÓpovs TOU "AXifBiábov, pac obvras 
óc avrov oUX ATTOV TÖV opohoyouvToy, ar Lora 
pérous ev TQ Snug Aéyew OS üToTÓv éotiy 
aùToxpáTopi otpatnyð THALKAUTNS arobebevy- 
péro Swvdpeos, 7"Üpoicuévns eTpaTiág kai TÓV 
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of the impeachment which Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, brought in to the assembly, impeaching 
Alcibiades for impiety towards the Eleusinian god- 
desses. The people were exasperated, and felt 
bitterly towards Alcibiades, and Androcles, who was 
his mortal enemy, egged them on. At first Alcibiades 
was eonfounded, But perceiving that all the seamen 
and soldiers who were going to sail for Sicily were 
friendly to him, and hearing that the Argive and 
Mantinean men-at-arms, a thousand in number, de- 
clared plainly that it was all because of Alcibiades that 
they were making their long expedition across the 
seas, and that if any wrong should be done him they 
would at once abandon it, he took courage, and 
insisted on an immediate opportunity to defend 
himself before the people. His enemies were now 
in their turn dejected; they feared lest the people 
should be too lenient in their judgement of him 
because they needed him so much. 

Accordingly, they devised that certain orators who 
were not looked upon as enemies of Alcibiades, but 
who really hated him no less than his avowed foes, 
should rise in the assembly and say that it was 
absurd, when a general had been appointed, with full 
powers, over such a vast force, and when his armament 
and allies were all assembled, to destroy his beckoning 
opportunity by casting lots for jurors and measuring 
out time for the case. ** Nay," they said, “let him 
sail now, and Heaven be with him! But when 
the war is over, then let him come and make his 
defence. The laws will be the same then as now." 
Of course the malice in this postponement did not 
escape Alcibiades. He declared in the assembly 
that it was a terrible misfortune to be sent off at the 
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head of such a vast force with his case still in sus- 
pense, leaving behind him vague accusations and 
slanders ; he ought to be put to death if he did not 
refute them ; but if he did refute them and prove 
his innocence, he ought to proceed against the 
enemy without any fear of the publie informers at 
home. 

XX. He could not carry his point, however, but 
was ordered to set sail. So he put to sea! along with 
his fellow generals, having not much fewer than one 
hundred and forty triremes; fifty-one hundred men- 
at-arms; about thirteen hundred archers, slingers, 
and light-armed folk ; and the rest of his equipment to 
correspond. On reaching Italy and taking Rhegium, 
he proposed a plan for the conduct of the war.? 
Nicias opposed it, but Lamachus approved it, and so 
he sailed to Sicily. He secured the allegiance of 
Catana, but accomplished nothing further, since he 
was presently summoned home by the Athenians to 
stand his trial. 

At first, as I have said,’ sundry vague suspicions 
and calumnies against Alcibiades were advanced by 
aliens and slaves. Afterwards, during his absence, 
his enemies went to work more vigorously. They 
brought the outrage upon the Hermae and upon 
the Eleusinian mysteries under one and the same 
design; both, they said, were fruits of a conspiracy 
to subvert the government, and so all who were 
accused of any complicity whatsoever therein were 
cast into prison without trial. The people were pro- 
voked with themselves for not bringing Alcibiades to 
trial and judgment at the time on such grave charges, 


1 About the middle of the summer of 415 s.c. 
2 Of. Nicias, xiv. 3. * Chapter xix. 1. 
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and any kinsman or friend or comrade of his who 
fell foul of their wrath against him, found them 
exceedingly severe. Thucydides neglected to men- 
tion! the informers by name, but others give their 
names as Diocleides and Teucer. For instance, 
Phrynichus the comic poet ? referred to them thus :— 


* Look out too, dearest Hermes, not to get a fall, 
And mar your looks, and so equip with calumny 
Another Diocleides bent on wreaking harm.” 


And the Hermes replies :— 


* ['m on the watch; there's Teucer, too; I would 
not give 
A prize for tattling to an alien of his guilt.” 


And yet there was nothing sure or steadfast in the 
statements of the informers. One of them, indeed, 
was asked how he recognized the faces of the 
Hermae-defacers, and replied, “ By the light of the 
moon." This vitiated his whole story, since there 
was no moon at all when the deed was done. 
Sensible men were troubled thereat, but even this 
did not soften the people's feeling towards the 
slanderous stories. As they had set out to do in the 
beginning, so they continued, haling and casting 
into prison any one who was denounced. 

XXI. Among those thus held in bonds and 
imprisonment for trial was Andocides the orator, 
whom Hellanicus the historian included among the 
descendants of Odysseus. He was held to be a foe 
to popular government, and an oligarch, but what 
most made him suspected of the mutilation of the 


! In vi. 53, 2. * Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 385. 
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Hermae, was the tall Hermes which stood near his 
house, a dedication of the Aegeid tribe. "This was 
almost the only one among the very few statues of 
like prominence to remain unharmed. For this 
reason it is called to this day the Hermes of Ando- 
cides. Everybody gives it that name, in spite of the 
adverse testimony of its inscription. 

Now it happened that, of all those lying in prison 
with him under the same charge, Andocides became 
most intimate and friendly with a man named 
Timaeus, of less repute than himself, it is true, but 
of great sagacity and daring. This man persuaded 
Andocides to turn state's evidence against himself 
and a few others. If he confessed,—so the man 
argued,—he would have immunity from punishment 
by decree of the people; whereas the result of the 
trial, while uncertain in all cases, was most to be 
dreaded in that of influential men like himself. It 
was better to save his life by a false confession of 
crime, than to die a shameful death under a false 
charge of that crime. One who had an eye to the 
general welfare of the community might well 
abandon to their fate a few dubious characters, if he 
could thereby save a multitude of good men from 
the wrath of the people. By such arguments of 
Timaeus, Andocides was at last persuaded to bear 
witness against himself and others. He himself 
received the immunity from punishment which had 
been decreed ; but all those whom he named, 
excepting such as took to flight, were put to death, 
and Andocides added to their number some of his 
own household servants, that he might the better be 
believed. 

Still, the people did not lay aside all their wrath 
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at this point, but rather, now that they were done 
with the Hermae-defacers, as if their passion had 
all the more opportunity to vent itself, they dashed 
like a torrent against Alcibiades, and finally dis- 
patched the Salaminian state-galley to fetch him 
home. They shrewdly gave its officers explicit 
command not to use violence, nor to seize his person, 
but with all moderation of speech to bid him accom- 
pany them home to stand his trial and satisfy the 
people. For they were afraid that their army, in an 
enemy's land, would be full of tumult and mutiny 
at the summons. And Alcibiades might easily have 
effected this had he wished. lor the men were 
cast down at his departure, and expected that the 
war, under the conduct of Nicias, would be drawn 
out to a great length by delays and inactivity, now 
that their goad to action had been taken away. 
Lamachus, it is true, was a good soldier and a brave 
man ; but he lacked authority and prestige because 
he was poor. 

XXII. Alcibiades had no sooner sailed away than 
he robbed the Athenians of Messana.! There was a 
party there who were on the point of surrendering 
the city to the Athenians, but Alcibiades knew them, 
and gave the clearest information of their design to 
the friends of Syracuse in the city, and so brought 
the thing to naught. Arrived at Thurii, he left his 
trireme and hid himself so as to escape all quest. 
When some one recognised him and asked, “ Can 
you not trust your country, Alcibiades?” “In all 
else," he said, “but in the matter of life I wouldn't 
irust even my own mother not to mistake a black 
for a white ballot when she cast her vote." And 


1 In September, 415 B.C. 
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when he afterwards heard that the city had con- 
demned him to death, “I'll show them,” he said, 
* that I'm alive.” 

His impeachment is on record, and runs as follows: 
* Thessalus, son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, im- 
peaches Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, of the deme Scam- 
bonidae, for committing crime against the goddesses 
of Eleusis, Demeter and Cora, by mimicking the 
mysteries and showing them forth to his companions 
in his own house, wearing a robe such as the High 
Priest wears when he shows forth the sacred secrets 
to the initiates, and calling himself High Priest, 
Pulytion Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the deme 
Phegaea, Herald, and hailing the rest of his com- 
panions as Mystae and Epoptae, contrary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpidae, Heralds, and 
Priests of Eleusis.” His case went by default, his 
property was confiscated, and besides that, it was 
also decreed that his name should be publicly cursed 
by all priests and priestesses. Theano, the daughter 
of Menon, of the deme Agraule, they say, was the 
only one who refused to obey this decree. She 
declared that she was a praying, not a cursing 
priestess. 

XXIII. When these great judgments and con- 
demnations were passed upon Alcibiades, he was 
tarrying in Argos, for as soon as he had made his 
escape from Thurii, he passed over into Peloponnesus. 
But fearing his foes there, and renouncing his 
country altogether, he sent to the Spartans, de- 
manding immunity and confidence, and promising to 
render them aid and service greater than all the 
harm he had previously done them as an enemy. 
The Spartans granted this request and received him 
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1 A mountain citadel of Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boeotia, commanding the Athenian plain 
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among them. No sooner was he come than he 
zealously brought one thing to pass: they had been 
delaying and postponing assistance to Syracuse; he 
roused and incited them to send Gylippus thither 
for a commander, and to crush the force which 
Athens had there. A second thing he did was to 
get them to stir up the war against Athens at home; 
and the third, and most important of all, to induce 
them to fortify Deceleia.! This more than anything 
else wrought ruin and destruction to his native city. 

At Sparta, he was held in high repute publicly, 
and privately was no less admired. The multitude 
was brought under his influence, and was actually 
bewitched, by his assumption of the Spartan mode of 
life. When they saw him with his hair untrimmed, 
taking cold baths, on terms of intimacy with their 
coarse bread, and supping black porridge, they could 
scarcely trust their eyes, and doubted whether such 
a man as he now was had ever had a cook in his 
own house, had even so much as looked upon a per- 
fumer, or endured the touch of Milesian wool. He 
had, as they say, one power which transcended all 
others, and proved an implement of his chase for 
men: that of assimilating and adapting himself to 
the pursuits and lives of others, thereby assuming 
more violent changes than the chameleon. That 
animal, however, as it is said, is utterly unable to 
assume one colour, namely, white; but Alcibiades 
could associate with good and bad alike, and found 
naught that he could not imitate and practice. In 
Sparta, he was all for bodily training, simplicity of 
life, and severity of countenance; in lonia, for 


and the shortest routes to Euboa and Boeotia. It was 
occupied by the Spartans in the spring of 413 B.o, 
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1 The first part of the passage in quotation marks is an 
adaptation of an iambic trimeter by some unknown poet, 
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luxurious ease and pleasure ; in Thrace, for drinking 
deep; in Thessaly, for riding hard; and when he 
was thrown with Tissaphernes the satrap, he outdid 
even Persian magnificence in his pomp and lavishness. 
It was not that he could so easily pass entirely from 
one manner of man to another, nor that he actually 
underwent in every case a change in his real 
character ; but when he saw that his natural manners 
were likely to be annoying to his associates, he was 
quick to assume any counterfeit exterior which 
might in each case be suitable for them. At all 
events, in Sparta, so far as the outside was concerned, 
it was possible to say of him, “‘ No child of Achilles 
he, but Achilles himself, ? such a man as Lycurgus 
trained" ; but judging by what he actually felt and 
did, one might have cried with the poet, ** "Tis the 
selfsame woman still?!” 

For while Agis the king was away on his campaigns, 
Alcibiades corrupted Timaea his wife, so that she was 
with child by him and made no denial of it. When 
she had given birth to a male child, it was called 
Leotychides in public, but in private the name which 
the boy’s mother whispered to her friends and 
attendants was Alcibiades. Such was the passion 
that possessed the woman. But he, in his mocking 
way, said he had not done this thing for a wanton 
insult, nor at the behest of mere pleasure, but in 
order that descendants of his might be kinys of the 
Lacedaemonians. Such being the state of things, 
there were many to tell the tale to Agis, and he be- 
lieved it, more especially owing to the lapse of time. 


which Plutarch uses entire in Morals, p. 51e. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.? p. 907. 
? Electra, of Helen, in Euripides, Orestes, 129. 
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1 Cf. Lysander, xxii. 4-6. 


2 With these words the two years which had elapsed since 
the flight of Alcibiades (xxii. 1) are passed over, so far as the 
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There had been an earthquake, and he had run in 
terror out of his chamber and the arms of his wife, 
and then for ten months had had no further inter- 
course with her. And since Leotychides had been 
born at the end of this period, Agis declared that he 
was no child of his. For this reason Leotychides 
was afterwards refused the royal succession.! 

XXIV. After the Athenian disaster in Sicily,? the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Cyzicenes sent embassies at 
the same time to Sparta, to discuss a revolt from 
Athens. But though the Boeotians supported the 
appeal of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus that of the 
Cyzicenes, the Spartans, under the persuasion of 
Alcibiades, elected to help the Chians first of all. 
Alcibiades actually set sail in person and brought 
almost all Ionia to revolt, and, in constant association 
with the Lacedaemonian generals, wrought injury to 
the Athenians. But Agis was hostile to him because 
of the wrong he had suffered as a husband, and he 
was also vexed at the repute in which Alcibiades 
stood; for most of the successes won were due to him, 
as report had it. The most influential and ambitious 
of the other Spartans also were already envious and 
tired of him, and soon grew strong enough to induce 
the magistrates at home to send out orders to Ionia 
that he be put to death. 

His stealthy discovery of this put him on his guard, 
and while in all their undertakings he took part with 
the Lacedaemonians, he sedulously avoided coming 
into their hands. Then, resorting to Tissaphernes, 
the King’s satrap, for safety, he was soon first and 
foremost in that grandee’s favour. For his versatility 


Sicilian expedition is concerned. They are covered by the 
narrative of the Nicias (xv.-xxx.). 
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and surpassing cleverness were the admiration of the 
Barbarian, who was no straightforward man himself, 
but malicious and fond of evil company. And indeed 
no disposition could resist and no nature escape 
Alcibiades, so full of grace was his daily life and 
conversation. Even those who feared and hated 
him felt a rare and winning charm in his society 
and presence. And thus it was that Tissaphernes, 
though otherwise the most ardent of the Persians in 
his hatred of the Hellenes, so completely surrendered 
to the flatteries of Alcibiades as to outdo him in 
reciprocal flatteries. Indeed, the most beautiful park 
he had, both for its refreshing waters and grateful 
lawns, with resorts and retreats decked out in 
regal and extravagant fashion, he named Alcibiades ; 
everyone always called it by that name. 

XXV. Alcibiades now abandoned the cause of the 
Spartans, since he distrusted them and feared Agis, 
and began to malign and slander them to Tissa- 
phernes. He advised him not to aid them very 
generously, and yet not to put down the Athenians 
completely, but rather by niggardly assistance to 
straiten and gradually wear out both, and so make 
them easy victims for the King when they had weak- 
ened and exhausted each other. Tissaphernes was 
easily persuaded, and all men saw that he loved and 
admired his new adviser, so that Alcibiades was 
looked up to by the Hellenes on both sides, and the 
Athenians repented themselves of the sentence they 
had passed upon him, now that they were suffering 
forit. Alcibiades himself also was presently burdened 
with the fear that if his native city were altogether 
destroyed, he might come into the power of the 
Lacedaemonians, who hated him. 
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At this time! almost all the forces of Athens were 
at Samos. From this island as their naval base of 
operations they were trying to win back some of their 
Ionian allies who had revolted, and were watching 
others who were disaffected. After a fashion they 
still managed to cope with their enemies on the 
sea, but they were afraid of Tissaphernes and of the 
fleet of one hundred and fifty Phoenician triremes 
which was said to be all but at hand ; if this once 
came up, no hope of safety was left for their city. 
Alcibiades was aware of this, and sent secret mes- 
sages to the influential Athenians at Samos, in which 
he held out the hope that he might bring Tissaphernes 
over to be their friend. He did not seek, he said, 
the favour of the multitude, nor trust them, but 
rather that of the aristocrats, in case they would 
venture to show themselves men, put a stop to the 
insolence of the people, take the direction of affairs 
into their own hands, and save their cause and city. 

Now the rest of the aristocrats were much inclined 
to Alcibiades. But one of the generals, Phrynichus, 
of the deme Deirades, suspected (what was really 
the case) that Alcibiades had no more use for an 
oligarchy than for a democracy, but merely sought in 
one way or another a recall from exile, and therefore 
inveighed against the people merely to court betimes 
the favour of the aristocrats, and ingratiate himself 
with them. He therefore opposed him. When his 
opinion had been overborne and he was now become 
an open enemy of Alcibiades, he sent a secret mes- 
sage to Astyochus, the enemy's naval commander, 
bidding him beware of Alcibiades and arrest him, for 
that he was playing a double game. But without his 


! During the winter of 412-411 n.o. 
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knowing it, it was a case of traitor dealing with traitor. 
For Astyochus was much in awe of Tissaphernes, 
and seeing that Alcibiades had great power with the 
satrap, he disclosed the message of Phrynichus to 
them both. Alcibiades at once sent men to Samos 
to denounce Phrynichus. All the Athenians there 
were incensed and banded themselves together 
against Phrynichus, who, seeing no other escape 
from his predicament, attempted to cure one evil by 
another and a greater. He sent again to Astyochus, 
chiding him indeed for his disclosure of the former 
message, but announcing that he stood ready to de- 
liver into his hands the fleet and army of the 
Athenians. 

However, this treachery of Phrynichus did not 
harm the Athenians at all, because of the fresh 
treachery of Astyochus. This second message of 
Phrynichus also he delivered to Alcibiades. But 
Phrynichus knew all the while that he would do so, 
and expected a second denunciation from Alcibiades. 
So he got the start of him by telling the Athenians 
himself that the enemy were going to attack them, 
and advising them to have their ships manned and 
their camp fortified. The Athenians were busy doing 
this when again a letter came from Alcibiades bidding 
them beware of Phrynichus, since he had offered to 
betray their fleet to the enemy. This letter they 
disbelieved at the time, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who must know perfectly the equipment and 
purposes of the enemy, had used his knowledge in 
order to calumniate Phrynichus falsely, Afterwards, 1 

! In the summer of 411 s.c. Phrynichus having been 
deposed from his command at Samos, and showing himself 


an ardent supporter of the revolutionary Four Hundred at 
Athens. 
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however, when Hermon,! one of the frontier guard, 
had smitten Phrynichus with a dagger and slain him 
in the open market-place, the Athenians tried the 
case of the dead man, found him guilty of treachery, 
and awarded crowns to Hermon and his accomplices. 

XXVI. But at Samos the friends of Alcibiades 
soon got the upper hand, and sent Peisander to 
Athens to change the form of government. He was 
to encourage the leading men to overthrow the de- 
mocracy and take control of affairs, with the plea 
that on these terms alone would Alcibiades make 
Tissaphernes their friend and ally. This was the 
pretence and this the pretext of those who estab- 
lished the oligarchy at Athens. But as soon as the 
so-called Five Thousand (they were really only four 
hundred) got the power and took control of affairs, 
they at once neglected Alcibiades entirely, and 
waged the war with less vigour, partly because they 
distrusted the citizens, who still looked askance at 
the new form of government, and partly because 
they thought that the Lacedaemonians, who always 
looked with favour on an oligarchy, would be more 
lenient towards them. The popular party in the city 
was constrained by fear to keep quiet, because many 
of those who openly opposed the Four Hundred had 
been slain. But when the army in Samos learned 
what had been done at home, they were enraged, 
and were eager to sail forthwith to the Piraeus, and 
sending for Alcibiades, thev appointed him general, 
and bade him lead them in putting down the tyrants. 

An ordinary man, thus suddenly raised to great 


! The name is wrong, and has crept into the story by an 
error which can be traced. Hermon was ‘‘ commander of the 
frontier guard stationed at Munychia " (Thuc, viii, 92, 5). 
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power by the favour of the multitude, would have 
been full of complaisance, thinking that he must at 
once gratify them in all things and oppose them in 
nothing, since they had made him, instead of a 
wandering exile, leader and general of such a fleet 
and of so large an armed force. But Alcibiades, as 
became a great leader, felt that he must oppose them 
in their career of blind fury, and prevented them from 
making a fatal mistake. Therefore in this instance, 
at least, he was the manifest salvation of the city. 
For had they sailed off home, their enemies might at 
once have occupied all Ionia, the Hellespont without 
a battle, and the islands, while Athenians were 
fighting Athenians and making their own city the 
seat of war. Such a war Alcibiades, more than any 
other one man, prevented, not only persuading and 
instructing the multitude together, but also, taking 
them man by man, supplicating some and constraining 
others. He had a helper, too, in Thrasybulus of 
Steiris; who went along with him and did the 
shouting ; for he had, it is said, the biggest voice of 
all the Athenians. 

A second honourable proceeding of Alcibiades 
was his promising to bring over to their side the 
Phoenician ships which the King had sent out and 
the Lacedaemonians were expecting,—or at least to 
see that those expectations were not realized,—and 
his sailing off swiftly on this errand. The ships 
were actually seen off Aspendus, but Tissaphernes 
did not bring them up, and thereby played the 
Lacedaemonians false. Alcibiades, however, was 


! This illustrious commander, the son of Lycus, is to be 
distinguished from Thrasybulus, the son of Thraso (chapter 
xxxvi. 1). 
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credited with this diversion of the ships by both 
parties, and especially by the Lacedaemonians. The 
eharge was that he instructed the Barbarian to 
suffer the Hellenes to destroy one another. For it 
was perfectly clear that the side to which such a 
naval force attached itself would rob the other 
altogether of the control of the sea. 

XXVII. After this the Four Hundred were over- 
thrown,! the friends of Alcibiades now zealously 
assisting the party of the people. Then the city 
willingly ordered Alcibiades to come back home. 
But he thought he must not return with empty 
hands and without achievement, through the pity 
and favour of the multitude, but rather in a blaze of 
glory. So, to begin with, he set sail with a small 
fleet from Samos and cruised off Cnidus and Cos. 
There he heard that Mindarus the Spartan admiral 
had sailed off to the Hellespont with his entire 
fleet, followed by the Athenians, and so he hastened 
to the assistance of their generals. By chance he 
came up, with his eighteen triremes, at just that 
critical point when both parties, having joined 
battle with all their ships off Abydos, and sharing 
almost equally in victory and defeat until evening, 
were locked in a great struggle. The appearance 
of Alcibiades inspired both sides with a false opinion 
of his coming : the enemy were emboldened and the 
Athenians were confounded. But he quickly hoisted 
Athenian colours on his flagship and darted straight 
upon the victorious and pursuing Peloponnesians. 
Routing them, he drove them to land, and following 
hard after them, rammed and shattered their ships. 


1 They usurped the power in June, of 411 B.c.; they fell 
in September of the same year. 
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Their crews swam ashore, and here Pharnabazus 
came to their aid with his infantry and fought along 
the beach in defence of their ships. But finally the 
Athenians captured thirty of them, rescued their 
own, and erected a trophy of victory. 

Taking advantage of a success so brilliant as this, 
and ambitious to display himself at once before 
Tissaphernes, Alcibiades supplied himself with gifts 
of hospitality and friendship and proceeded, at the 
head of an imperial retinue, to visit the satrap. 
His reception, however, was not what he expected. 
Tissaphernes had for a long time been accused by 
the Lacedaemonians to the King, and being in fear 
of the King's condemnation, it seemed to him that 
Alcibiades had come in the nick of time. So he 
arrested him and shut him up in Sardis, hoping that 
such an outrage upon him as this would dispel the 
calumnies of the Spartans. 

XXVIII. After the lapse of thirty days Alcibiades 
ran away from his guards, got a horse from some one 
or other, and made his escape to Clazomenae. To 
repay Tissaphernes, he alleged that he had escaped 
with that satrap's connivance, and so brought ad- 
ditional calumny upon him. He himself sailed to 
the camp of the Athenians,! where he learned that 
Mindarus, along with Pharnabazus, was in Cyzicus. 
Thereupon he roused the spirits of the soldiers, 
declaring that they must now do sea-fighting and 
land-fighting and even siege-fighting, too, against 
their enemies, for poverty stared them in the face 
unless they were victorious in every way. He then 
manned his ships and made his way to Proconnesus, 


1 Early in the spring of 410 B.c. The Athenians were at 
Cardia, a city of the Thracian Chersonese. 
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giving orders at once to seize all small trading craft 
and keep them under guard, that the enemy might 
get no warning of his approach from any source so 
ever. 

Now it chanced that copious rain fell all of a sup- 
den, and thunder-peals and darkness coóperated with 
him in concealing his design. Indeed, not only did 
he elude the enemy, but even the Athenians them- 
selves had already given up all expectation of fighting, 
when he suddenly ordered them aboard ship and put 
out to sea. After a little the darkness cleared away, 
and the Peloponnesian ships were seen hovering off 
the harbour of Cyzicus. Fearing then lest they catch 
sight of the full extent of his array and take refuge 
ashore, he ordered his fellow-commanders to sail 
slowly and so remain in the rear, while he himself, 
with only forty ships, hove in sight and challenged 
the foe to battle. The Peloponnesians were utterly 
deceived, and scorning what they deemed the small 
numbers of their enemy, put out to meet them, and 
closed at once with them in a grappling fight. 
Presently, while the battle was raging, the Athenian 
reserves bore down upon their foe, who were panic 
stricken and took to flight. 

Then Alcibiades with twenty of his best ships 
broke though their line, put to shore, and disem- 
barking his crews, attacked his enemy as they fled 
from their ships, and slew many of them. Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus, who came to their aid, he over- 
whelmed ; Mindarus was slain fighting sturdily, but 
Pharnabazus made his escape. Many were the dead 
bodies and the arms of which the Athenians became 
masters, and they captured all their enemy’s ships. 
Then they also stormed Cyzicus, which Pharnabazus 
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abandoned to its fate, and the Peloponnesians in 
it were annihilated. Thus the Athenians not only 
had the Hellespont under their sure control, but 
even drove the Lacedaemonians at a stroke from 
the rest of the sea. A dispatch was captured an- 
nouncing the disaster to the ephors in true laconic 
style: “Our ships are lost; Mindarus is gone; our 
men are starving ; we know not what to do." 

XXIX. Dut the soldiers of Alcibiades were now 
so elated and filled with pride that they disdained 
longer to mingle with the rest of the army, since it 
had often been conquered, while they were un- 
conquered. For not long before this, Thrasyllus 
had suffered a reverse at Ephesus, and the Ephesians 
had erected their bronze trophy of victory, to the 
disgrace of the Athenians. This was what the 
soldiers of Alcibiades cast in the teeth of Thrasyllus' 
men, vaunting themselves and their general, and 
refusing to share either training or quarters in 
camp with them. But when Pharnabazus with 
much cavalry and infantry attacked the forces of 
Thrasyllus, who had made a raid into the territory 
of Abydos, Alcibiades sallied out to their aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and pursued him till nightfall, along 
with Thrasyllus. Thus the two factions were blended, 
and returned to their camp with mutual friendliness 
and delight. 

On the following day Alcibiades set up a trophy 
of victory and plundered the territory of Pharnabazus, 
no one venturing to defend it. He even captured 
some priests and priestesses, but let them go without 
ransom. On setting out to attack Chalcedon, which 


1 During the summer of 410 B.C., after the victory of 
Cyzicus, 
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1 Swextidevtac with M» and Cobet : éxrlOerras. 
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had revolted from Athens and received a Lacedae- 
monian garrison and governor, he heard that its 
citizens had collected all their goods and chattels out 
of the country and committed them for safe keeping 
tothe Bithynians, who were their friends. So he 
marched to the confines of Bithynia with his army, 
and sent on a herald with accusations and demands. 
The Bithynians, in terror, gave up the booty to him, 
and made a treaty of friendship. 

XXX. While Chalcedon was being walled in from 
sea to sea,! Pharnabazus came to raise the siege, and 
at the same time Hippocrates, the Spartan governor, 
led his forces out of the city and attacked the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades arrayed his army so as 
to face both enemies at once, put Pharnabazus to 
shameful flight, and slew Hippocrates together with 
many of his vanquished men. 

Then he sailed in person into the Hellespont and 
levied moneys there. He also captured Selymbria, 
where he exposed himself beyond all bounds. For 
there was a party in the city which offered to sur- 
render it to him, and they had agreed with him upon 
the signal of a lighted torch displayed at midnight. 
But they were forced to give this signal before the 
appointed time, through fear of one of the con- 
spirators, who suddenly changed his mind. So the 
torch was displayed before his army was ready; but 
Alcibiades took about thirty men and ran to the walls, 
bidding the rest of his force follow with all speed. 
The gate was thrown open for him and he rushed 
into the city, his thirty men-at-arms reinforced by 
twenty targeteers, but he saw at once that the 
Selymbrians were advancing in battle array to attack 


1 In the spring of 409 p.c. 
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him. In resistance he saw no safety, and for flight, 
undefeated as he was in all his campaigns down to 
that day, he had too much spirit. He therefore bade 
the trumpet signal silence, and then ordered formal 
proclamation to be made that Selymbria must not bear 
ármsagainst Athens. This proclamation made some of 
the Selymbrians less eager for battle, if, as they sup- 
posed, their enemies were all inside the walls; and 
others were mollified by hopes ofa peaceful settlement. 
Whilethey were thus parleying with one another, up 
came the army of Alcibiades. Judging now, as was 
really the case, that the Selymbrians were disposed 
for peace, he was afraid that his Thracian soldiers 
might plunder the city. There were many of these, 
and they were zcalous in their service, through the 
favour and good will they bore Alcibiades. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent them all out of the city, and 
then, at the plea of the Selymbrians, did their 
city no injury whatever, but merely took a sum of 
money from it, set a garrison in it, and went his 
way. 

XXXI. Meanwhile the Athenian generals who 
were besieging Chalcedon made peace with Pharna- 
bazus on condition that they receive a sum of money, 
that Chalcedon be subject again to Athens, that the 
territories of. Pharnabazus be not ravaged, and that 
the said Pharnabazus furnish safe escort for an 
Athenian embassy to the King. Accordingly, when 
Alcibiades came back from Selymbria, Pharnabazus 
demanded that he too take oath to the treaty; but 
Alcibiades refused to do so until Pharnabazus had 
taken his oath to it. 

" After the oaths had been taken, he went up 
against Byzantium, which was in revolt against 
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Athens, and compassed the city with a wall! But 
after Anaxilaüs, Lycurgus, and certain men besides 
had agreed to surrender the city to him on condition 
that it be not plundered, he spread abroad the 
story that threatening complications in Ionia called 
him away. Then he sailed off in broad daylight 
with all his ships; but in the night time stealthily 
returned. He disembarked with the men-at-arms 
under his own command, and stationed himself 
quietly within reach of the city's walls. His fleet, 
meanwhile, sailed to the harbour, and forcing its way 
in with much shouting and tumult and din, terrified 
the Byzantians by the unexpectedness of its attack, 
while it gave the party of Athens in the city a 
chance to admit Alcibiades in all security, since 
everybody had hurried off to the harbour and the 
fleet. However, theday wasnot won without a battle. 
The Peloponnesians, Boeotians and Megarians who 
were in garrison at Byzantium routed the ships’ crews 
and drove them back on board again. Then, per- 
ceiving that the Athenians were inside the city, they 
formed in battle array and advanced to attack them. 
A fierce battle followed, but Alcibiades was vic- 
torious with the right wing, as well as Theramenes 
with the left, and they took prisoners no less than 
three hundred of the enemy who survived. 

Not a man of the Byzantians was put to death or 
sent into exile after the battle, for it was on these 
conditions that the men who surrendered the city 
had acted, and this was the agreement with them ; 
they exacted no special grace for themselves. 
Therefore it was that when Anaxilaüs was prosecuted 
at Sparta for treachery, his words showed clearly 


1 During the winter of 409-408 s.c. 
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that his deeds had not been disgraceful. He said 
that he was not a Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantian, 
and it was not Sparta that wasin peril. Considering 
therefore the case of Byzantium, he saw that the 
city was walled up, that no help could make its way 
in, and that the provisions already in the city were 
being consumed by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, 
while the Byzantians were starving, together with 
their wives and children. He had, thercfore, not 
betrayed the city to its enemies, but set it free from 
war and its horrors, therein imitating the noblest 
Lacedaemonians, in whose eyes the one unqualifiedly 
honourable and righteous thing is their country’s 
good. The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, were 
moved with sincere respect, and acquitted the men. 

XXXII. But Alcibiades, yearning at last to see 
his home, and still more desirous of being seen by 
his fellow citizens, now that he had conquered their 
enemies so many times, set sail.! His Attic triremes 
were adorned all round with many shields and spoils 
of war; many that he had captured in battle were 
towed along in his wake; and still more numerous 
were the figure-heads he carried of triremes which 
had been overwhelmed and destroyed by him. 
There were not less than two hundred of these all 
together. 

Duris the Samian, who claims that he was a 
descendant of Alcibiades, gives some additional 
details. He says that the oarsmen of Alcibiades 
rowed to the music of a flute blown by Chrysogonus 
the Pythian victor; that they kept time to a 
rhythmie call from the lips of Callipides the tragie 
aetor; that both these artists were arrayed in the 


! From Samos, in the spring of 408 b.c. 
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3 uóávoy with M* and Cobet : uóvov ye. 
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long tunics, flowing robes, and other adornment of 
their profession ; and that the commander's ship 
put into harbours with a sail of purple hue, as though, 
after a drinking bout, he were off on a revel. But 
neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xenophon 
mentions these things, nor is it likely that Alcibiades 
put on such airs for the Athenians, to whom he was 
returning after he liad suffered exile and many great 
adversities. Nay, he was in actual fear as he put 
into the harbour, and once in, he did not leave his 
trireme until, as he stood on deck, he caught sight 
of his cousin Euryptolemus on shore, with many 
other friends and kinsmen, and heard their cries of 
welcome. 

When he landed, however, people did not deign so 


, much as to look atthe other generals whom they met, 


but ran in throngs to Alcibiades with shouts of 
welcome, escorting him on his way, and putting 
wreaths on his head as they could get to him, while 
those who could not come to him for the throng, 
gazed at him from afar, the elderly men pointing him 
out to the young. Much sorrow, too, was mingled 
with the city's joy, as men called to mind their 
former misfortunes and compared them with their 
present good fortune, counting it certain that they 
had neither lost Sicily, nor had any other great 
expectation of theirs miscarried if they had only 
left Alcibiades at the head of that enterprise and the 
armament therefor. For now he had taken the 
city when she was almost banished from the sea, 
when on land she was hardly mistress of her own 
suburbs, and when factions raged within her walls, 
and had raised her up from this wretched and lowly 
plight, not only restoring her dominion over the sea, 
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but actually rendering her victorious over her enemies 
everywhere on land. 

XXXIII. Now the decree for his recall had been 
passed before this,! on motion of Critias, the son of 
Callaeschrus, as Critias himself has written in his 
elegies, where he reminds Alcibiades of the favour 
in these words :— 


* Mine was the motion that brought thee back; I 
made it in publie ; 
Words and writing were mine; this the task 1 
performed ; 
Signet and seal of words that were mine give 
warrant as follows." ? 


At this time,’ therefore, the people had only to meet 
in assembly, and Aleibiades addressed them. He 
lamented aud bewailed his own lot, but had only 
little and moderate blame to lay upon the people. 
The entire mischief he ascribed to a certain evil 
fortune and envious genius of his own. Then he 
descanted at great length upon the vain hopes 
which their enemies were cherishing, and wrought 
his hearers up to courage. At last they crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and elected him general with 
sole powers by land and sea. They voted also that 
his property be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and Heralds revoke the curses wherewith 
they had cursed him at the command of the people. 
The others revoked their curses, but Theodorus the 
High Priest said : * Nay, I invoked no evil upon him 
if he does no wrong to the city." 

1 Nearly three years before, in the late autumn of 411 B.C., 
after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. 

2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.* pp. 279 ft. 

3 In the early summer of 408 5.0. 
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XXXIV. But while Alcibiades was thus prospering 
brilliantly, some were nevertheless disturbed at the 
particular season of his return. For he had put into 
harbour on the very day when the Plynteria of the 
goddess Athene were being celebrated. The Praxier- 
gidae celebrate these rites on the twenty-fifth day 
of Thargelion, in strict secrecy, removing the robes 
of the goddess and covering up her image. Where- 
fore the Athenians regard this day as the unluckiest 
of all days for business of any sort. ‘The goddess, 
therefore, did not appear to welcome Alcibiades 
with kindly favour and good will, but rather to veil 
herself from him and repelhim. However, all things 
fell out as he wished, and one hundred triremes were 
manned for service, with which he was minded to 
sail off again; but a great and laudable ambition 
took possession of him and detained him there until 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Ever since Deceleia had been fortified, and the 
enemy, by their presence there, commanded the 
approaches to Eleusis, the festal rite had been cele- 
brated with no splendour at all, being conducted by 
sea. Sacrifices, choral dances, and many of the 
sacred ceremonies usually held on the road, when 
Iacchus is conducted forth from Athens to Eleusis, 
had of necessity been omitted. Accordingly, it 
seemed to Alcibiades that it would be a fine thing, 
enhancing his holiness in the eyes of the gods and 
his good repute in the minds of men, to restore its 
traditional fashion to the sacred festival by escorting 
the rite with his infantry along past the enemy by 
land. He would thus either thwart and humble 
Agis, if the king kept entirely quiet, or would 
üght a fight that was sacred and approved by the 
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gods, in behalf of the greatest and holiest interests, 
in full sight of his native city, and with all his fellow 


. citizens eye-witnesses of his valour. 


When he had determined upon this course and 
made known his design to the Eumolpidae and 
Heralds, he stationed sentries on the heights, sent 
out an advance-guard at break of day, and then took 
the priests, mystae, and mystagogues, encompassed 
them with his men-at-arms, and led them over the 
road to Eleusis in decorous and silent array. So 
august and devout was the spectacle which, as 
general, he thus displayed, that he was hailed by 
those who were not unfriendly to him as High Priest, 
rather, and Mystagogue. No enemy dared to attack 
him, and he conducted the procession safely back to 
the city. At this he was exalted in spirit himself, 
and exalted his army with the feeling that it was 
irresistible and invincible under his command. 
People of the humbler and poorer sort he so captivated 
by his leadership that they were filled with an 
amazing passion to have him for their tyrant, and 
some proposed it, and actually came to him in 
solicitation of it. He was to rise superior to envy, 
abolish decrees and laws, and stop the mouths of 
the babblers who were so fatal to the life of the city, 
that he might bear an absolute sway and act without 
fear of the public informer. 

XXXV. What thoughts he himself had about a 
tyranny, is uncertain. But the most influential 
citizens were afraid of it, and therefore anxious 
that he should sail away as soon as he could. "They 
even voted him, besides everything else, the col- 
leagues of his own choosing. Setting sail, there- 


1 Towards the end of October, 408 B.c. 
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éxmrevaas òè rais écaróv vaval kal mpos BaXóv 
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L N PENEN ^ ^ » 
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8 ^0é [4 ) , 8 , b 
und ev0éws, œs éBovrovto, "vvÜavouevot Šia- 
, * 
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, , » @ ^ s > , / 
pa (av, ad’ ñs vroXeuv pos avOpwrrovs Bacthéa 
péyav yopnyov Éxovras mvaykátero ToXXákis 
éxTAécv kal amoreimwov TÒ oTpatoTedoy uio ÜoUs 
Kal tpopas Topitew. Kal yap TÒ TeXevraiov 
» ` LA »- \ > + 
éyxAnpua da TavTny éXaBe THY attiav. 
Avcávópou yap émi thy vavapxíav dámocTa- 
Aévros LTO Aaxedatpoviwy, kal rerpofloXov àvri 
rp. BóXov TO vadTy SiddvTos é£ àv EraPe rapa 
Kupouv ypnuárov, adtos 709 yAtoypws yopnyav 
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A , 4 , s ` ^ 4 
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, 14 bl fd N Ld » ^ ld 
avontos è TAAAa Kal doptixos: Eywy O6 mpoc- 
! kawâv with Bekker, Mè and Cobet : xowôâv (public). 
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fore, with his one hundred ships, and assaulting 
Andros, he conquered the islanders in battle, as 
well as the Lacedaemonians who were there, but 
he did not capture the city. This was the first 
of the fresh charges brought against him by his 
enemies. 

And it would seem that if ever a man was 
ruined by his own exalted reputation, that man 
was Alcibiades. His continuous successes gave 
him such repute for unbounded daring and sagacity, 
that when he failed in anything, men suspected 
his inclination; they would not believe in his 
inability. Were he only inclined to do a thing, 
they thought, naught could escape him. So they 
expected to hear that the Chians also had been 
taken, along with the rest of Ionia. They were 
therefore incensed to hear that he had not ac- 
complished everything at once and speedily, to 
meet their wishes. They did not stop to consider 
his lack of money. This compelled him, since he 
was fighting men who had an almoner of bounty 
in the Great King, to leave his camp frequently 
and sail off in quest of money for rations and wages. 
The final and prevailing charge against him was due 
to this necessity. 

Lysander, who had been sent out as admiral by 
the Lacedaemonians, paid his sailors four obols a 
day instead of three, out of the moneys he received 
from Cyrus; while Alcibiades, already hard put to 
it to pay even his three obols, was forced to sail 
for Caria to levy money. The man whom he left 
in charge of his fleet, Antiochus! was a brave 
captain, but otherwise a foolish and low-lived fellow. 


! Cf. chapter x. 1. 
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Ta'yua Tapa ToD ’AdktBiddov uÒ av émimréw- 
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Although he had received explicit commands from 
Alcibiades not to hazard a general engagement even 
though the enemy sailed out to meet him, he showed 
such wanton contempt of them as to man his own 
trireme and one other and stand for Ephesus, 
indulging in many shamelessly insulting gestures 
and cries as he cruised past the prows of the 
enemy's ships. At first Lysander put out with a 
few ships only, and gave him chase. Then, when 
the Athenians came to the aid of Antiochus, 
Lysander put out with his whole fleet, won the day, 
slew Antiochus himself, captured many ships and 
men, and set up a trophy of victory. As soon as 
Alcibiades heard of this, he came back to Samos, put 
out to sea with his whole armament, and challenged 
Lysander to battle. But Lysander was satisfied 
with his victory, and would not put out to meet 
him. 

XXXVI. There were those who hated Alcibiades 
in the camp, and of these Thrasybulus,! the son of 
Thraso, his particular enemy, set sail for Athens to 
denounce him. He stirred up the city against him 
by declaring to the people that it was Alcibiades 
who had ruined their cause and lost their ships by 
his wanton conduct in office. He had handed over— so 
Thrasybulus said—the duties of commander to men 
who won his confidence merely by drinking deep 
and reeling off sailors' yarns, in order that he himself 
might be free to cruise about collecting moneys and 
committing excesses of drunkenness and revelry 
with courtezans of Abydos and Ionia, and this while 
the enemy's fleet lay close to him. His enemies 


1 Not the illustrious commander (chapter xxvi. 6), who was 
the son of Lycus. 
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1 With these words Plutarch's story leaps over the events 
of two and a half years, from the spring of 407 to the autumn 
of 405 B.C. 
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also found ground for accusation against him in the 
fortress which he had constructed in Thrace, near 
Bisanthe. It was to serve, they said, as a refuge for 
him in case he either could not or would not live at 
home. The Athenians were persuaded, and chose 
other generals in his place, thus displaying their 
anger and ill-will towards him. On learning this, 
Alcibiades was afraid, and departed from the camp 
altogether, and assembling mercenary troops made 
war on his own account against the Thracians who 
acknowledge no king. He got together much money 
from his captives, and at the same time afforded 
security from barbarian inroads to the Hellenes on 
the neighbouring frontier. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adeimantus, the generals, 
who had all the ships which the Athenians could 
finally muster in station at Aegospotami,! were wont 
to sail out at daybreak against Lysander, who lay 
with his fleet at Lampsacus, and challenge him to 
battle. Then they would sail back again, to spend 
the rest of the day in disorder and unconcern, since, 
forsooth, they despised their enemy. Alcibiades, 
who was near at hand,? could not see such conduct 
with calmness or indifference, but rode up on 
horseback and read the generals a lesson. He said 
their anchorage was a bad one; the place had no 
harbour and no city, but they had to get their 
supplies from Sestos, a long way off; and they 
permitted their crews, whenever they were on land, 
to wander and scatter about at their own sweet wills, 
while there lay at anchor over against them an 
armament which was trained to do everything silently 
at a word of absolute command. 


2 In his stronghold near Pactye (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 25). 
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XXXVII. Tatra è Xéyovros Tod ' AAxtfftáGov, 
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XXXVII. In spite of what Alcibiades said, and in 
spite of his advice to change tbeir station to Sestos, 
the generals paid no heed. Tydeus actually insulted 
him by bidding him begone: he was not general 
now, but others. So Alcibiades departed, suspecting 
that some treachery was on foot among them. He 
told his acquaintances who were escorting him out of 
the camp that, had he not been so grievously in- 
sulted by the generals, within a few days he would 
have forced the Lacedaemonians to engage them 
whether they wished to do so or not, or else lose 
their ships. Some thought that what he said was 
arrant boasting ; but others that it was likely, since 
he had merely to bring up his numerous Thracian 
javelineers and horsemen to assault by land and 
confound the enemy’s camp. 

However, that he saw only too well the errors of 
the Athenians the event soon testified. Lysander 
suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon them, and only 
eight of their triremes escaped with Conon; the 
rest, something less than two hundred, were captured 
and taken away. Three thousand of their crews 
were taken alive and executed by Lysander. In a 
short time! he also captured Athens, burned her 
ships, and tore down her long walls. 

Alcibiades now feared the Lacedaemonians, who 
were supreme on land and sea, and betook himself 
into Bithynia, taking booty of every sort with him, but 
leaving even more behind him in the fortress where 
he had been living. In Bithynia he again lost much 
of his substance, being plundered by the Thracians 
there, and so he determined to go up to the court of 


! In the spring of 404 B.c., some eight months later. 
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'Apra£épEnv, éavTóv T€ uù xeipova Oejua ro- 
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Artaxerxes. He thought to show himself not 
inferior to Themistocles if the King made trial of 
his services, and superior in his pretext for offering 
them. For it was not to be against his fellow 
countrymen, as in the case of that great man, but in 
behalf of his country that he would assist the King 
and beg him to furnish forces against a common 
enemy. Thinking that Pharnabazus could best give 
him facilities for safely making this journey up to the 
King, he went to him in Phrygia, and continued there 
with him, paying him court and receiving marks of 
honour from him. 

XXXVIII. The Athenians were greatly depressed 
at the loss of their supremacy. But when Lysander 
robbed them of their freedom too, and handed the 
city over to thirty men, then, their cause being lost, 
their eyes were opened to the course they would 
not take when salvation was yet in their power. 
They sorrowfully rehearsed all their mistakes and 
follies, the greatest of which they considered to be 
their second outburst of wrath against Alcibiades. 
He had been cast aside for no fault of his own; but 
they got angry because a subordinate of his lost a 
few ships disgracefully, and then they themselves, 
more disgracefully still, robbed the city of its ablest 
and most experienced general. And yet, in spite of 
their present plight, a vague hope still prevailed that 
the cause of Athens was not wholly lost so long as 
Alcibiades was alive. He had not, in times past, 
been satisfied to live his exile's life in idleness and 
quiet ; nor now, if his means allowed, would he toler- 
ate the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and the 
madness of the Thirty. 

It was not strange that the multitude indulged in 
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poBnbevror TV fórwTa Kal peyaNorpypoaó- 
vyv Tob àvópós, eire TÓ “Aydı xapitopévov. 
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Mavyaío Te TQ adere ĝ xai Zovoapiðpy TQ leiw 


mpocéTtağe TÒ pov, Érv ye pev €v xopnp Ti 
Tis Ppvyias 0 AX Biens Tóre SrarTapevos, 
€yov Tiuávópav pe? avro THY éraípav, örv 
ÔÈ KAT TOUS Umvous cide TOLA Tv: ebore TEpt- 
«etaÜa, pev avrTos TV ea Ora THS éraípas, 
éketvmv dé Tiv cepadny év tais aryrárats Éxov- 
cav avtou Koc petv TO T póc TOV MET ryvvaLkog 
UmoypáQovsav KaL NruuvOroDsav. Érepoi èé pacw 
iSety TV kedaM)v ATOTÊVOVTAS | avrob TOUS mept 
TÓV Mayaiov ev rois. ÜTrvois kai TÓ cópa KQ40- 
pevov. AAA Thy èv ONrw ov ToAD yevéo ðar 
Aéyovot TPO THS TeXevrijs. 

Oi dé wephOévtes vpós abrüv oùe érókuncav 
ela cAÜctv, AAAA kÜkXg THY oikiav Teptaávres 
éveríumpacav. aicÜóuevos 6 o’AdxiBiddyns TV 
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such dreams, when even the Thirty were moved to 
anxious thought and inquiry, and made the greatest 
account of what Alcibiades was planning and doing. 
Finally, Critias tried to make it clear to Lysander 
that as long as Athens was a democracy the Lace- 
daemonians could not have safe rule over Hellas; and 
that Athens, even though she were very peacefully 
and well disposed towards oligarchy, would not be 
suffered, while Alcibiades was alive, to remain undis- 
turbed in her present condition. However, Lysander 
was not persuaded by these arguments until a 
dispatch-roll came from the authorities at home 
bidding him put Alcibiades out of the way ; either 
because they too were alarmed at the vigour and 
enterprise of the man, or because they were trying 
to gratify Agis. 

XXXIX. Accordingly, Lysander sent to Pharna- 
bazus and bade him do this thing, and Pharnabazus 
commissioned Magaeus, his brother, and Sousamithras, 
his uncle, to perform the deed. At that time 
Alcibiades was living in a certain village of Phrygia, 
where he had Timandra the courtezan with him, and 
in his sleep he had the following vision. He thought 
he had the courtezan's garments upon him, and that 
she was holding his head in her arms while she 
adorned his face like a woman's with paints and pig- 
ments. Others say that in his sleep he saw Magaeus' 
followers cutting off his head and his body burning. 
All agree in saying that he had the vision not long 
before his death. 

The party sent to kill him did not dare to enter 
his house, but surrounded it and set it on fire. When 
Alcibiades was aware of this, he gathered together 
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pev ipariov Ta WAeloTa Kal TOV o Tpopárov 
G vvaryayov éméppire TÊ Tupi, Tf O ápia epa 
xep THY éautob Xrapuda meptertéas, TH Seba 
gTracápevos TÒ eyxerpibiov é£émreaev dra imo 
Tob mupos Trpiv 7) StadhréyeoOar ta ipdtia, «ai 
tous BapBapous ódÜOeis Scecxédacev. ovdets yap 
bTéuewev adtov ovd eis xetpas cuvydGev, GAN 
atroatavTes éaXXov ákovríots kai to€evpacw. 
ovTw È  avToÜ secóvros xai Trav BapBdpwv 
amen ovtor, 7?) Tiudv6pa TOV vexpov aveideTo, kai 
rois auras meptBarodaa Kal Tepixart aca XITO- 
vícK0ts, èK TOv Tapóvrov ekýõevoe Xapmpós Kal 
prroripes. 

Tavrns Aéyovat Puyatépa yevér Bar Aaisa thv 
KopivOiav pèv 7 ocaryopevÜciaav, è ér 6€ "Yiicápav, 
Zuxro TONGHATOS, aixpahoToy yevopévnv. 
čvor ÒÈ Tà pev adda Trepi Tfjs "AdaeBridou 
TENEVTHS OuoXoryoDcL TODTOLS, aitiav dé $acw ov 
PapvaBalov ovee Avoavdpov ove Aaxedatpovious 
Tapacxety, autov ÔÈ Tov " ANkiiáónv ve pipoov 
TLVOY óedÜapkóra yúvaiov &xetv ouv aire, TOUS 
à adehpovs TOD yuvatou Tv UBpuw jou perpias 
Qépovras eum píja at T€ TV oiktav VUKTOP, év 7} 
O1auT@pEvos eTuyXaver 0 ArdxiBiddys, xai kata- 
BaXeiv abtov, &onep cipntat, dia Tov mupòs 
é£aXXopevov. 
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most of the garments and bedding in the house and 
cast them on the fire, Then, wrapping his cloak 
about his left arm, and drawing his sword with his 
right, he dashed out, unscathed by the fire, before 
the garments were in flames, and scattered the 
Barbarians, who ran at the mere sight of him. Not 
a man stood ground against him, or came to close 
quarters with him, but all held aloof and shot him 
with javelins and arrows, Thus he fell, and when 
the Barbarians were gone, Timandra took up his 
dead body, covered and wrapped it in her own 
garments, and gave it such brilliant and honourable 
burial as she could provide. 

This Timandra, they say, was the mother of that 
Lais who was called the Corinthian, although she 
was a prisoner of war from Hyccara, a small city 
of Sicily.! But some, while agreeing in all other 
details of the death of Alcibiades with what I have 
written, say that it was not Pharnabazus who was the 
cause of it, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemonians, 
but Alcibiades himself. He had corrupted a girl 
belonging to a certain well known family, and had 
her with him; and it was the brothers of this girl 
who, taking his wanton insolence much to heart, set 
fire by night to the house where he was living, and 
shot him down, as has been described, when he 
dashed out through the fire. 


1 See the Nicias, xv. 4. 
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T. O Mapxkíev olxos ev “Poun TOV zrarpuciov 
` / 3 , » T ` 
vTOXXoUs mapéosyev èvõočovs àvõpas, ev Kal 
Mápkios 7v “Ayxos, 6 Nowa Ovyatpidots xal 
perà TvArov ‘Octidov Bactrels yevdpuevos. 
Mápxiot 8 ?cav kai llómAios kai Koivros oi 
^ e \ , NER o A 
TXeto rov bÓcp Kal káXNa Tov év Poun catayay- 
óvres, Kal Kyvowpivos, dv Sis àméóei£e Tum íw 
ò Pwpaiwy Sipos, eira tm’ avtod metwÜecis 
3 4 Li pa by , M M 
éxeivou vópov eto xal endicato pndevt thy 
apxnv Sis é&eivar uereXOetv. Tdios 66 Mápxtos, 
tmép o0 ráO€ yyéypamat, rpadeis vd ynTpl xýpa 
N , , 5 / M , , M: A 
maTpós oppavoes, améderEe THY oppaviay ddXa pev 
Éxovcav Kaka, mpos è TO yevécOat orovdaiov 
dvopa kai Ssabépovta TOY TOAADY OvdeY éuTrOS@Y 
osav, dAXws ÔÈ rois paors avrioOat Kal Nréyew 
vapéxovcav avT)v ws apereia Siadetpovear. 
6 € autos àv?p éuaptipnoe Kal vols tv dicw 
Hyovupévots, Cav ovca yevvaia Kal ayady wadetas 
A ^ ^ ^ ^ 
evõens yévnTat, TOAN vois YpnaTots ouo) daira 
, e > ^ , , , 
cvvamoTicrew, Gamep ebyerh xapav ev yewpyig 
, ^ 3 ^ 
Üepameias p?) rvXoÜcav. TÒ yàp ie xvpóv avro 
Tpós üTavTa THS yv ms Kal kaprepóv oppás Te 
peyáXas «ai TekegiovpyoUs tay kaXQv éféQepe, 
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I. Tug patrician house of the Marcii at Rome 
furnished many men of distinction. One of them 
was Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa by his 
daughter, and the successor of Tullus Hostilius in 
the kingship. To this family belonged also Publius 
and Quintus Marcius, the men who brought into 
Rome its best and most abundant supply of water. 
So likewise did Censorinus, whom the Roman people 
twice appointed censor, and then, at his own instance, 
made a law by which it was decreed that no one 
should hold that office twice. Caius Marcius, whose 
life I now write, lost his father at an early age, and 
was reared by his widowed mother. He showed, 
however, that such loss of a father, although other- 
wise bad for a boy, need not prevent him from 
becoming a worthy and excellent man, and that it is 
wrong for worthless men to lay upon it the blame 
for their perverted natures, which are due, as they 
say, to early neglect. On the other hand, the same 
Marcius bore witness for those who hold that a 
generous and noble nature, if it lack discipline, is apt 
to produce much that is worthless along with its 
better fruits, like a rich soil deprived of the husband- 
man's culture. For while the force and vigour of his 
intelligence, which knew no limitations, led him into 
great undertakings, and such as were productive of 
the highest results, still, on the other hand, since he 
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vpots Te ab manu XPÝHEVOV áipárots Kal po- 
veriatis ATpPÉTTOLS où padcov ous , ebdppoc rov 
ávÓpoxrrots avveivat ma pelxev, AAAA THV Èv hõovaîs 
Kal Tóvoişs Kal bmó xpnuávrov amwdbeav avtod 
Javpatovtes Kal dvoudlovres _eykpatevay Kal 
Sixaroadynv Kal dvdpetav, év Taís Triads ab 
TáMw ójuMaus ws émaxÓ5 Kal axapw Ka 
OXvya xciv éóvo yépauvov. ovdey yap ANNO 
Movcov evpevelas dmohavovaty avOpwmoe TOGOÜD- 
Tov Ócov éfnyuepOoas Thv diciv úrò Xóyov Kal 
qau6cías, TO AOyw Ocfauévgv TO uérpiov Kal TO 
dyav àToBaXobaav. ENOS pev oùv èv Tots TOTE 
Xpovors Ú ‘Poun påáMoTa Tfjs dperfjs TO mept 
TAS TOXejuKàs «ai OTpaTLOTLKas exudate T pá£eis, 
ial paprvpet TÒ T?V ápeT)v ÙT abrÀv évi TQ Tis 
avdpetas à óvópaTL Tpooayopeter au, «al TOUTO TOD 
yévous óvoua kowàv bmápxyew d tHv ávÓpeiav 
ioa kaXobotv. 

ÍI. ʻO sè Mápxtos érépov padrov épmadns 
yYEyovùs Trpós TOUS TOXepuKoUs aryávas, eue èk 
Tra1608 TÀ mha dua Xetpos elye, kai Tov emt 
KTHT@Y oùðev Epyov olomevos eivat TOS uù TO 
oupdutov Odov kai cuyyeves é£nprvpuévov čyovot 
Kal mapeckevacpévoy, ovTwWS Hoknoe TO THpa 
Tpós ämasav idéay paxyns dore kai Üetv éXa- 
gpov eivar kai Papos éxew èv AaBais wal èv 
Qvam Nas TONE MOU ducexBiaarov. oí yoo épty 
exovres evpuxias del kal ápeTfs 7 pos abróv, év 
ols édelmrovTo, THD Tob THLATOS NTL@VTO popa 
&rpem Tov oücav kai mpds pndéva móvov dmay- 
opevovaav. 
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indulged a vehement temper and displayed an un- 
swerving pertinacity, it made him a difficult and un- 
suitable associate for others. They did indeed look 
with admiration upon his insensibility to pleasures, 
toils, and mercenary gains, to which they gave the 
names of self-control, fortitude, and justice ; but in 
their intercourse with him as a fellow-citizen they 
were offended by it as ungracious, burdensome, and 
arrogant. Verily, among all the benefits which men 
derive from the favour of the Muses, none other is so 
great as that softening of the nature which is produced 
by culture and discipline, the nature being induced 
by culture to take on moderation and cast off excess. 
It is perfectly true, however, that in those days 
Rome held in highest honour that phase of virtue 
which concerns itself with warlike and military 
achievements, and evidence of this may be found in 
the only Latin word for virtue, which signifies really 
manly valour; they made valour, a specific form of 
virtue, stand for virtue in general. 

II. And so Marcius, who was by nature exceedingly 
fond of warlike feats, began at once, from his very 
boyhood, to handle arms. And since he thought 
that adventitious weapons were of little avail to such 
as did not have their natural and native armour 
developed and prepared for service, he so practised 
himself in every sort of combat that he was not only 
nimble of foot, but had also such a weight in 
grapplings and wrestlings that an enemy found it 
hard to extricate himself. At any rate, those who 
from time to time contended with him in feats of 
courage and valour, laid the blame for their in- 
feriority upon his strength of body, which was 
inflexible and shrank from no hardship. 
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III. "Eotpatevoato 9? mporyv otpateiay čti 
pewpáktov, čte 'apkvvio tr Bactrevoarts ths 
P 4 ki > r * M lA * 

GUNS, era, ÈKTETÓVTL, ETÀ TOAAAS pdyas Kal 
Hrtas orep Coxarov xófov ájiévr. mXelaTo: 
péy Aativey, TONNO 6€ kal TOV dXAXcv 'IraAwo- 
TOv  cvveAápfavov xai avwykaTiyyov èm thy 

, ^ 
"Pour, oùx éxctvo yapióuevo, náXXov À $óBo 
Ne , 3 , N 8o , 
Ta “Powpaiwv avéopeva kai Q00vo karafBáXXovres. 
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Owes Tov OLkTáTopos, advdpa "Pepnatov mecóvra 
/ 365 3 3 ¢ 2 ,»» N03 ^ 
TX9otov (6v ovK T)uéNracv, GAN Co T pó abro 
kai Tov émipepopevoy TOV ToXeuiov àpvvópevos 
aTEKTELVEY. Gs ov ékpámmoev 6 oTpaTNYOS, èv 
^ \ 
mpertots exeivoy Eotepdvace Spvos otepdvy. 
a ^ € / ^ 7 e , 

Todrov yap ð vóuos TQ TWoAITHY vwmepaami- 

A /, > , LÀ * [4 
cavr. Tov Ga Tébavov amodédaxer, eire 0?) paota 
, b y 3 P A ô ^ , 
tyunoas ov Apkáóas thy dpiv Baravyndhayous 
umd TOD Oeod v pna uà mpocaryopevbértas, eire ws 
TaXv Kal TavTaxod Opvós osav eùmopiav aTpa- 
Tevopévots, eire Actos moMéws (epóv övra Tov TIS 
N 4 LEA > ld , 
Spuos arépavov olópevos ext cornpla mohtrou 

/ ^ ^ 

Sidecar mpetovtws. čare è ý Spis TÀv uiv 

aypiwv kaXXucaprora ov, TYv 66 TiÜacOv ioxv- 
, ^ N N , > » $^ e , 

4 potatov. v 66 kal ovriov an’ avTíjs ù) Badavos 

«ai ToTOóv TO peXireiov, ÓYyov 66 mapebye Ta 


1 By Lake Regillus, 498 (?) s.c. 
* Early colonists of Rome, under Evander. 
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III. He made his first campaign while yet a 
stripling, when Tarquin, who had been king of Rome, 
and then had been expelled, after many unsuccessful 
battles, staked his all, as it were, upon a final throw. 
Most of the people of Latium and many also of the 
other peoples of Italy were assisting him and 
marching with him upon Rome, to reinstate him 
there, not so much from a desire to gratify him, as 
because fear and envy led them to try to overthrow 
the growing power of the Romans. In the ensuing 
battle! which long favoured now this side and 
now that, Marcius, who was fighting sturdily under 
the eyes of the dictator, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down near by. He ran to him at once, stood in 
front of him, defended him, and slew lus assailant. 
Accordingly, after the Roman general had won the 
day, he crowned Marcius, among the first, with a 
garland of oak leaves. 

This is the civic crown which the law bestows upon 
one who has saved the life of a fellow-citizen in 
battle, either because the oak was held in special 
honour for the sake of the Arcadians,? who were 
called acorn-eaters in an oracle of Apollo?; or 
because they could speedily find an abundance of 
oak wherever they fought; or because it was thought 
that the garland of oak leaves, being sacred to 
Jupiter, the city’s guardian, was fittingly bestowed 
upon one who saved the life of a citizen. The oak, 
moreover, has the most beautiful fruit of all wild 
trees, and is the sturdiest of all trees under culti- 
vation. Its acorn used to be food, and the honey 
found in it used to be drink‘ for men, and it 
furnished them with the flesh of most grazing 


* Cf. Herodotus, i. 66. 4 In the shape of mead. 
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TAeio Ta TOV vepopévwv re Kal mrnvav, Onpas 
öpyavov $épovca TÓV LEóv. 

"Ey éxeívg 06 Tf páxy «ai TOUS Ato kopous 
émipavívat Aéyovat, Kai pera, THY páxmqv evOds 
0o vau peopévois LOpOTL Tots immor ev dryopá 
Thy viKny dmaryerRovTas, o? vov Tapa THY Kph- 
vov ved ée Tw aùtoîs iSpupévos. 50 ev Kal THY 
?uépav emivixtov ovcar, êv TO Jovsi uoi tas 
eic ovs, Aoo koópoie aviepaxact. 

IV. Néov dé, ws Coven, àvópàv emi áveta. «ai 
TL) TAS èv eappas prrotipous pices m poiaí- 
TEpov mene ees c Bévvvet, Kal monium Mat 
Tay) TÒ Dry Bes abta@v kal drpixopovy Ta à 
éeuBpiÜ xai BéBata ppovýpata avfovaty ai 
Tıpa? Kab ap póvovaty domep bnó TVEULATOS 
èyeipópeva 7 pos TO pawwopevov KaXóv. ou 
yàp às pucO0v amohapBavovres, arr ws évéx- 
vpov &ibóvres aic Xóvovrat Tiv Gófav xara- 
Autrey kal pH rois GUTOLS epyous brepBanréo Gar. 
Tobro malhav kal ò Madpxzos avros avTQ Cirov 
avdpayabias mpovdnxe, KALVOS TE ael Bovħópevos 
eivat Taîs mpakeaty åpıoTeiais åpio Teias ovvimTe 
Kal Aádvpa Aadvpors érrébepe, xal TOUS mporépois 
del TOUS baTépovs "yepóvas eiye mept THS éxetvou 
TLUNS épifovras, kal paptupias vrepBarécbar.) 
TOAAGY yé ToL TÓT€ Ponaiois ayavev Kab TONE- 
piov yevopévov, eE ovdevds aotepavwtos Ab ev 
ove áyépaa ros. 

"Hv 66 Tois uév &XXots 1j 7 b0fa Tis apeTis TENOS, 
exeivæ 06 tis SoEns 7) THs unTpòs eùdposúvn. TÒ 


! kal uaprvplas bwepBadréobas bracketed by Bekker. 
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creatures and birds, since it bore the mistletoe, from 
which they made bird-lime for snares. 

In the battle of which I was speaking, it is said 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and that immediately 
after the battle they were seen, their horses all a-drip 
with sweat, in the forum, announcing the victory, 
by the fountain where their temple now stands. 
Therefore the day on which this victory was won, 
the Ides of July, was consecrated to the Dioscuri. 

IV. It would seem that when a young man's 
ambition is no integral part of his nature, it is apt to 
be quenched by an honourable distinction which is 
attained too early in life; his thirst and fastidious 
appetite are speedily satisfied. But serious and firm 
spirits are stimulated by the honours they receive, 
and glow brightly, as if roused by a mighty wind to 
achieve the manifest good. They do not feel that 
they are receiving a reward for what they have done, 
but rather that they are giving pledges of what they 
will do, and they are ashamed to fall behind their 
reputation instead of surpassing it by their actual 
exploits. It was in this spirit that Marcius vied with 
himself in manly valour, and being ever desirous of 
fresh achievement, he followed one exploit with 
another, and heaped spoils upon spoils, so that his 
later commanders were always striving with their 
predecessors in their efforts to do him honour, and to 
surpass in their testimonials to his prowess. Many 
indeed were the wars and conflicts which the Romans 
waged in those days, and from none did he return 
without laurels and rewards of valour. 

But whereas other men found in glory the chief 
end of valour, he found the chief end of glory in his 
mother’s gladness. That she should hear him praised 
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yàp éxetyny em avoupevov axovcat kal orepavou- 
pevov idsety kal Trepi BaAeiv Saxptovoay od’ nSovijs 
évrtuóra rov autov evo pute Tovey kal pakapi- 
TaTOV, TOÛTO Ò ügéAet Kai TÓV  Erapewøvõav 
$aciv éfopoXoyijcac 0a: TÒ má0os, evTuxtay 
TOLOUPEVOY abrod  evyéaqv ore THY ép Aebrrpois 


a Tpamylav avTod Kal viv o TT) Kai 7) pnTNp. 


ëtt Cüvres émeidov. AAN éxeivos uev auporépav 
àméAavce TOV 'ryovéov cvvnouévov «ai c 'vvevm- 
pepobvrov, Máprtos dé TÅ mpl «ai Tas Tob 
TAT POS oetreu Xápuras olóp.evos ouK eveT ip- 
maato Tiv Ovoroupviav cùppaivav xai Tuv, 
àXXà Kat yvvaîka Bovropevns Kai Seopévns 
éxeivns,! éynue xal tiv oixíav deu vyevouévov 
Taíócv oj.ov pera Tf pNTpos. 

V. "Hôn be Kat dofav avToD «al Sdvapup amr 
Tis àperfjs év TH Tove peyarny eXovTOS, 7) Rovs 
Toîs TAOVGLOLS àpúvovoa 7 pos Tov Ofjpov écTa- 
ciace TONAG kal Sea maoxew bird TOY Saveia - 
TOV OokoÜvTG. TOUS uev yàp KEKTNMLEVOUS per pra 
TávTOV adnpodvto TOV ÓvTOV évexvpaa pois «ai 
T pác eg, TOUS ÔÈ TAVTENÔS amopous avTous 
am fyyov Kal Td copata ral eipyvvoav avTov, 
areas éxovra TETPWMEVOY WornrNas Kab TeTovNy- 
KOTOV év Tais vTép TIS Tav píBos oTpareias, Qv 
THY TeXevra(av éóéfavro mpòs Xaflvovs, TOV TE 
TXovcuoTdTOV ÉTüG'yyerkapévov peTpidoew Kal 
Tis BovAns tov dpxovra Mdp«ov Odanrrépiov 
éyyvijaacQat Yynperaperns. emel òè råxelvny 
àyonoapévois THY páxyv mpoÜUpes Kal kpaTtý- 


1 Scouevns éxeivns with M3: beopévns. 
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and see him crowned and embrace him with tears of 
joy, this was what gave him, as he thought, the 
highest honour and felicity. And it was doubtless 
this feeling which Epaminondas also is said to have 
confessed, in considering it his greatest good fortune 
that his father and mother lived to know of his 
generalship and victory at Leuctra. But he was su 
blessed as to have both his parents share in his 
pleasure and success, whereas Marcius, who thought 
he owed his mother the filial gratitude also which 
would have been due to his father, could not get his 
fill of gladdening and honouring Volumnia, nay, he 
even married according to her wish and request, and 
continued to live in the same house with his mother 
after children were born to him. 

V. The reputation and influence procured by his 
valour were already great in the city, when the 
senate, taking the part of the wealthy citizens, began 
to be at variance with the common people, who 
thought they suffered many grievous ills at the hands 
of the moncy-lenders. For those of them that were 
possessed of moderate means were stripped of all 
they had by means of pledges and sales, while those 
who were altogether without resources were led 
away in person and put in prison, although their 
bodies bore many marks of wounds received and 
hardships undergone in campaigns for the defence of 
their country. The last of these had been against 
the Sabines, and they had undertaken it upon a 
promise of their wealthiest creditors to deal moder- 
ately with them, and after a vote of the senate that 
Marcus Valerius, the consul, should guarantee the 
promise. But after they had fought zealously in 
that battle also, and had conquered the enemy, no 
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cac. TOY Tone ptooy obey éyívero Tapa Tov 
Oaveto TOv eTTLELKES, ovo 15 fov) 7 poc erroLebro 
peprijo bat TÀV dporoynpevoy, AAN wyopévous 
TMY TEplew@pa Kal puovalopévous, PopuBou dé 
Kal TVITATELS sav €v Ti) TOXeL movnpat, «ai 
TOUS TONE "Lous obk adade Tapaxwdés Xov ó 
Sijpos, arn’ euBanrovres ésruprróXovv. Tv Xcpav, 
Tov Ò dápyóvrov eis Ta TAa TOUS èv qnia. 
KadovvT wy ovdels UTrikovev, obro Üréo qo av at 
yvàpat Wad Tov ép TÉA«t. kaí TLVES uév ovo 
etv úvpico lar Tots menor Kal Xardca TÓ súv- 
TOVOV ayav Kat vóppov, évioe Ò avtétewov, Qv Ñv 
Kat , Mápxtos, où TÒ TÕV Xpnpámav péyua Tov 
ýyoúpevos, apxynv òè kai Tetpav UBpews dxAou 
Kat Opacv/TQTos ,Sravarapéyov TOTS VÓLOLS, €i 
cwppovoðsi, maúew kal affevvóew mapakeXevó- 
pevos. 

VI. Xvvioóons dé mepl tovTwy TOXXákig èv 
OM yo xpóvo THs Bours Kal pndev TENOS èx- 
pepovons, TVaTAVTES oí mévnTes dvo Kal Tapa- 
KANETAVTES aXArAous åm TOV THY TOAD, «ai 
katarapóvres öpos ô viv (epóv kaXebrau, mapa 
TOV Avimva ToTapov éxabelovro, TrpárTovres pev 
ovdev Biatov o0dé oTaciao TLKOV, ékmremTokévat 08 
THS TrÓXeUs v0 Tey T)ovatcov TAarat Boóvres, 
áépa. 8é xal bcp Kab TÓTOV evraphvat mavTaxod 
THY "IraMav autos mapé£ew, av T'ÀAéov ovdey 
oixovaL THY ‘Popny Umapxew avtois, GArn | 
rro o ea bat Kal àmoÜOvijo kew rèp TOv Trkovoiov 
oT PATEVOLEVOLS. 

Tar éSecey ý BovdAn, xal ToUs émtetxets 
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consideration was shown them by their creditors, and 
the senate did not even pretend to remember its 
agreements, but again suffered them to be seized in 
pledge of payments and haled away to prison. 
Then there were tumults and disorderly gatherings 
in the city, and the enemy, not unaware of the 
popular confusion, burst in and ravaged the country, 
and when the consuls summoned those of military 
age to arms, no one responded. In this crisis, the 
opinions of those in authority were again at variance. 
Some thought that concessions should be made to 
the plebeians, and the excessive rigor of the law 
relaxed; but others opposed this, and among them 
was Marcius. He did not regard the financial 
difficulties as the main point at issue, and exhorted 
the magistrates to be wise enough to check and 
quell this incipient attempt at bold outrage on the 
part of a populace in revolt against the laws. 

VI. The senate met to debate this question many 
times within the space of a few days, but came to 
no definite conclusion. ‘The plebeians therefore 
banded together on a sudden, and after mutual 
exhortations forsook the city, and taking possession 
of what is now called the Sacred Mount, established 
themselves beside the river Anio.! They committed 
no acts of violence or sedition, but only cried aloud 
that they had for a long time been banished from 
the city by the rich, and that Italy would everywhere 
afford them air, water, and a place of burial, which 
was all they had if they dwelt in Rome, except for 
the privilege of wounds and death in campaigns for 
the defence of the rich. 

These proceedings alarmed the senate, and it sent 


1 Three miles from the city (Livy, ii. 32, 2). 
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out those of its older members who were most 
reasonably disposed towards the people to treat with 
them. The chiefspokesman was Menenius Agrippa, 
and after much entreaty of the people and much 
plain speaking in behalf of the senate, he concluded 
his discourse with a celebrated fable. He said, 
namely, that all the other inembers of man's body 
once revolted against the belly, and accused it of 
being the only member to sit idly down in its place 
and make no contribution to the common welfare, 
while the rest underwent great hardships and per- 
formed great public services only to minister to its 
appetites; but that the belly laughed at their 
simplicity in not knowing that it received into itselt 
all the body's nourishment only to send it back 
again and duly distribute it among the other members. 
“Such, then," said Agrippa, “is the relation of thc 
senate, my fellow-citizens, to you; the matters for 
deliberation which there receive the necessary 
attention and disposition bring to you all and severally 
what is useful and helpful." ! 

VII. A reconciliation followed, after the people 
had asked and obtained from the senate the privilege 
of electing five men as protectors of those who 
needed succour, the officers now called tribunes ot 
the people. And the first whom they chose to this 
office were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, who 
had been their leaders in the secession.? When the 
city was thus united, the common people at once 
offered themselves as soldiers, and the consuls 
found them ready and eager for service in the war. 

As for Marcius, though he was displeased himself 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 32, 9-11; Dionysius Hal., Antiq. Rom. vi. 86. 
? Cf. Livy, ii. 33, 1-3. 
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to have the people increase in power at the expense 
of the aristocracy, and though he saw that many of the 
other patricians were of the same mind, he never- 
theless exhorted them not to fall behind the common 
people in contending for their country’s welfare, but 
to show that they were superior to them in valour 
rather than in political power. 

VIII. Among the Volscians, with whom the 
Romans were at war, the city of Corioli took highest 
rank. When, thercfore, Cominius the consul had 
invested this place,! the rest of the Volscians, fearing 
for its safety, came to its aid against the Romans 
from all parts, designing to give them battle in front 
of the city and to attack them on both sides. 
Thereupon Cominius divided his forces, going forth 
himself to meet the Volscians who were coming up 
outside, and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his day, in charge of thesiege. "Then the 
men of Corioli, despising the forces that were left, 
sallied out against them, overcame them in battle at 
first, and pursued the Romans to their camp. At 
this point Marcius darted out with a small band, and 
after slaying those who came to close quarters and 
bringing the rest of the assailants to a halt, called 
the Romans back to the fight with loud cries. For 
he had, as Cato thought a soldier should have,? not 
only a vigour of stroke, but a voice and look which 
made him a fearful man for a foe to encounter, and 
hard to withstand. Many of his men rallied to 
support him, and the enemy withdrew in terror. 
With this, however, he was notsatisfied, but followed 


1 Tt is in connection with the attack on Corioli that Livy 
first mentions Marcius (ii. 33, 5-9) ; also Dionysius Hal. 
(vi. 92). 3 Cf. Cato the Elder, i. 6. 
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hard upon them, and drove them at last in headlong 
flight, up to the gate of their city. There, although 
he saw the Romans turning back from the pursuit, 
now that many missiles from the walls were reaching 
them, and although not a man of them dared to 
think of bursting into the city along with the fugitives, 
full as it was of enemies in arms, he nevertheless 
took his stand, and exhorted and encouraged them 
to the exploit, crying out that fortune had opened 
the city for the pursuers rather than forthe pursued. 
Only a few were willing to follow him, but he pushed 
his way through the enemy, leaped against the gate, 
and burst in along with them, no man daring to 
oppose him at first or resist him. Then, however, 
when the citizens saw that few of the enemy all told 
were inside, they rallied and attacked them. En- 
veloped thus by friends and foes alike, Marcius is 
said to have waged a combat in the city which, for 
prowess of arm, spced of foot, and daring of soul, 
passes all belief; he overwhclmed all whom he 
assailed, driving some to the remotest parts of the 
city, while others gave up the struggle and threw 
down their arms. Thus he made it abundantly 
safe for Lartius to lead up the Romans who were 
outside. 

IX. The city having been captured in this manner, 
most of the soldiers fell to plundering and pillaging 
it. At this Marcius was indignant, and cried out 
that he thought it a shame, when their consul and 
their fellow citizens who were with him had perhaps 
fallen in with the enemy and were fighting a battle 
with them, that they on their part should be going 
about after booty, or, under pretext of getting booty, 
should run away from the danger. Only a few paid 
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any heed to his words, whereupon he took those who 
were willing to follow, and set out on the road by 
which, as he learned, the consul's army had marched 
before him, often urging his companions on and 
beseeching them not to slacken their efforts, and 
often praying the gods that he might not be too late 
for the battle, but might come up in season to share 
in the struggles and perils of his fellow-citizens. 

It was a custom with the Romans of that time, 
when they were going into action, and were about to 
gird up their cloaks and take up their bucklers, to 
make at the same time an unwritten will, naming 
their heirs in the hearing of three or four witnesses. 
This was just what the soldiers were doing when 
Marcius overtook them, the enemy being now in sight. 
At first some of them were confounded when they 
saw that he had a small following and was covered 
with blood and sweat; but when he ran to the 
consul with a glad countenance, gave him his hand, 
and announced the capture of the city, and when 
Cominius embraced and kissed him, then they were 
encouraged, some hearing of the success which had 
been gained, and some but guessing at it, and all 
called loudly upon the consul to lead them into 
battle. But Marcius asked Cominius how the enemy 
were arrayed, and where their best fighting men 
were placed. And when the consul told him he 
thought the troops in the centre were those of the 
Antiates, who were the most warlike of all and 
yielded to none in bravery, “I ask and demand 
of you, then," said Marcius, * post us opposite these 
men." The consul, accordingly, granted his request, 
astonished at his ardour. 

As soon as spears began to fly, Marcius darted out 
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before the line, and the Volscians who faced him 
could not withstand his charge, but where he fell 
upon their ranks they were speedily cut asunder. 
Those on either side, however, wheeled about 
and encompassed him with their weapons, so that 
the consul, fearing for his safety, sent to his aid the 
choicest men he had about his person. Then a 
fierce battle raged around Marcius, and many were 
slain in short space of time ; but the Romans pressed 
hard upon their enemies and put them to rout, and 
as they set out in pursuit of them, they insisted that 
Marcius, who was weighed down with fatigue and 
wounds, should retire to the camp. He answered, 
however, that weariness was not for victors, and 
took after the flying foe. The rest of their army 
also was defeated, many were slain, and many taken 
captive.! 

X. On the following day, when Lartius had come 
up, and the rest of the army was assembled before 
the consul, Cominius mounted the rostra, and after 
rendering to the gods the praise that was their due 
for such great successes, addressed himself to 
Marcius. In the first place, he rehearsed with 
praise his astonishing exploits, some of which he had 
himself beheld in the battle, while to others Lartius 
bore witness. Then, out of the abundant treasures 
and the many horses and prisoners that had been 
taken, he ordered him to choose out a tenth, before 
any distribution to the rest of the army ; and besides 
all this, he presented him with a horse, duly 
caparisoned, as a prize of valour. After the Romans 
had applauded this speech, Marcius came forward 
and said that he accepted the horse, and was de- 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94, 
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lighted with the praises of the consul, but that he 
declined the rest, holding it to be pay, not honour, 
and would be content with his single share of the 
booty. But I do ask one special favour," he said, 
“and beg that 1 may receive it. I had a guest- 
friend among the Volseians, a man of kindliness and 
probity. This man is now a prisoner, and from 
wealth and happiness is reduced to subjection. 
Since, then, many evils have befallen him, let me at 
least free him from one, that of being sold into 
bondage." 

At such words as these still louder shouts greeted 
Marcius, and he found more admirers of his 
superiority to gain than of the bravery he had shown 
in war. For the very ones who secrctly felt a 
certain jealous envy of him for his conspicuous 
honours, now thought him worthy of great rewards 
because he would not take them; and they were 
more delighted with the virtue which led him to 
despise such great rewards, than with the exploits 
which made him worthy of them. For the right use 
of wealth is a fairer trait than exeellence in arms; 
but not to need wealth is loftier than to use it. 

XI. When the multitude had ceased shouting 
their applause, Cominius took up the word again and 
said: * Ye cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force 
these gifts of yours upon the man, when he does not 
accept them and is unwilling to take them; but 
there is a gift which he cannot refuse when it is 
offered. Let us give him this gift, and pass a vote 
that he be surnamed Coriolanus, unless, indeed, before 
such act of ours, his exploit has itself given him this 
name." Thence came his third name of Coriolanus.! 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94. 
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Qu kai parmota 6:Xóv éco iw Ort TOV ÓvouáTov 
~ m e Ja N N , » 7 A / 
iovov Av 0 láios, TO O6 SevTEpoy orelas 4 yévous 
kotvóv ò Mapxzos, TQ 66 TpiT@ Üorepov éxyprjcavro 
apakews tivos d) TUYNS 1) idéas 7) aperis émiÜéro, 
kaÜ dep “EXAnves érí0evro wpakews pev émovv- 
pov TOV Lotpa kai tov Kadrnrivexor, iéas è Tov 
Dickwva kai tov lpvmóv, aperfis è tov Evep- 
yérnvy Kra} tov Dirdderdpov, edvrvyias 0 Tov 
Evdainova TQ 9evrépp tav Bárrow. éviou 96 
TOv Baciéov xal oKxoppata mapésyev èri- 
Kkrnoes, ws "Avrvyóvo tov Awowva xai IlroXe- 

[4 M / $ N / \ ^ [4 r 
paiw tov AdOupov. éml vXéov Õè TQ yéver rovro 

^ t ^ 
xal ‘Popaios kéypugvrau AiuaOjuaróv twa TÓV 
N 
MeréAXov xaXécavres, OTe ToAdY xpóvov &Xxos 
, l4 py / 

Éyev meprevoote  Oia8eQeuévos! TÒ — uérwmov, 
e \ / Á, e [4 , Lord 

érepoy 66 KéXepa o evcavra pel nyépas ordtyas 
Ts TOD TaTpos TeAevTis éerriTapiovs povopdyav 

^ ^ bd ^ 
ayavas Tapacyxeiv, TÒ TáxXos Kal THY okUTHTA Tis 
vapackevis Üavpácavres. évíovs è acuwvrvyía 
yevéceos péxpt vOv Karodot, Ipoxrov uév, éàv 
^ * , , 

arodnpotvros TaTpÓs yévntat, xai llócTovpov, 
^ , . e A ô e LA , ^ 
àv reÜvgkóTos: © Ò àv úu vyevouévo cup hq 
meptBimvat, Üarépov eXevrzjcavros, Ovoríakov. 
Tov 06 cop arikÓv ov povov XXXas ovdé Niypovs 


1 BiaBebeuévos with Ma: mepidedenevos. 


1 Soter, Saviour; Callinicus, Of noble victory; Physcon, 


Fat-paunch ; Grypus, Hook-nosed; Euergetes, Benefactor; 
Philadelphus, Sister- or Brother-lover ; Eudaemon, Prosperous; 
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From this it is perfectly clear that Caius was the 
proper name; that the second name, in this case 
Marcius, was the common name of family or clan; 
and that the third name was adopted subsequently, 
and bestowed because of some exploit, or fortune, or 
bodily feature, or special excellence in a man. So 
the Greeks used to give surnames from an exploit, 
as for instance, Soter! and Callinicus; or from a 
bodily feature, as Physcon and Grypus; or from a 
special excellence, as Euergetes and Philadephus; 
or from some good fortune. as Eudaemon, the 
surname of the second Battus. And some of their 
kings have actually had surnames given them in 
mockery, as Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Surnames of this sort were even more common 
among the Romans. For instance, one of the 
Metelli was called Diadematus, because for a long 
time he suffered from a running sore and went about 
with a bandage on his forehead ; another member of 
this family was called Celer, because he exerted 
himself to give the people funeral games of 
gladiators within a few days of his father’s death, 
and the speed and swiftness of his preparations 
excited astonishment.2 And at the present day 
some of them are named from casual incidents at 
their birth, Proculus, for instance, if a child is born 
when his father is away from home; or Postumus, if 
after his death; and when one of twin children 
survives, while the other dies, he is called Vopiscus. 
Moreover, from bodily features they not only bestow 
such surnames as Sulla, Niger, and Rufus, but also 


Doson, Always-promising; Lathyrus, Vetchling; Sulla, 
Blotches (2); Niger, Black; Rufus, Red; Caecus, Blind; 
Claudius, Lame. 3 Cf. Romulus, x. 2. 
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oude ‘Povgous, àXXà Kat Kaixovs cat KrXwSdious 


émevvupías TiÜevrat, ka ds &OÜitovres bre TUpro-" 


TNTA pnt ANANV TWA TOMATLKNY aruxiay Övet- 
dos yyela0as un 5e Xoibopíav, arn’ Os oixetous 
vTakovew Ovóuagctv. àXXà TavdTa pev érépp 
yévet ypadns "rpoa1)ket. 

XII. Navoapéve dé TÊ TORE MEP THY oTdoLw 
em nryelpov avdes ot i ónpavyovyot, KQGLV1)V uev ovdeniay 
airíav EXOVTES ovd éyKAnpa Sixatov, à 66 Taís 
TpoTépats avtav Stapopais kai Tapaxaís àvay- 
kalws emnxodovdnae Kand, Tara, TOLOULEVOL 
mpopacww emt TOUS TATPLKLOUS. doTopos yap )) 
Tela Tr) Kal aryecsprynTos dmreheipOn THS Xopas, 
aryopas Ò émeuákov TAapacKeyny dca TOV TÓNE- 
pov ó ,Ka4pós ovK Swxer. ioxupas otv ámopías 
yevopévos,. ópávres oí Bnparyovyoi uim. aryopav 
éxovra pur, e mapív áryopá, Xpnuáov eù- 
mopoûvTa TOV Ojpov, évéBaXXov Adyous «al 
biaBoras Kata TOV TOVTLOY, os ékeivo, TÓV 
Mpòv êmáyorev avtots UTÒ pa wakías. 

"Ex 66 tev OverrTpavey KE z"rpea eia. TNV 
TONY mapadibovteov «ai &eouévov dTroLKovs áro- 
G'TÉNAeiv. vócos Yap éumeaoboa, Aotpwadys QUTOLS 
TOGOÜTOV édeO pov Kat pOopav dmeupyacato TOV 
avOpotwv oTe pores TO OékaTov Tov TAVTOS 
arronerp hivat pépos. ,Seo£ev ouv Tots voov 
éxovotv eis déov yeyovévat xal Kara Karpov 7 
«vpeía TOV Overctpavéiy bud Te THY _amopiay 
kovis uo Seopevors, «ai THY o Táciv Qpa oKe- 
6ácew ArAmifov, e 10 OopvBodv pariota xai 
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such as Caecus and Claudius. And they do well 
thus to aecustom men to regard neither blindness 
nor any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or a 
disgrace, but to answer to such names as though their 
own. This topic, however, would be more fittingly 
discussed elsewhere. 

XII. The war was no sooner over than the popular 
leaders revived the internal dissensions, without any 
new cause of complaint, or just accusations, but 
making the very evils which had necessarily followed 
in the wake of their previous quarrels and dis- 
turbances a pretext for opposing the patricians. For 
the greater part of the land had been left unsown 
and untiled, and the war left no opportunity to 
arrange an importation of market supplies. There 
was, therefore, a great scarcity of food, and when 
the popular leaders saw that there were no market 
supplies, and that if there were, the people had no 
money to buy them, they assailed the rich with 
slanderous aecusations of purposely arraying the 
famine against them, in a spirit of revenge. 

Moreover, there came an embassy from the people 
of Velitrae, who offered to hand their city over to the 
Romans, and begged them to send out colonists for 
it. Fora pestilential disease had assailed them, and 
wrought such death and destruction among their 
citizens that hardly the tenth part of the whole 
number was left. Accordingly, such of the Romans 
as were sensible thought that this request of the 
people of Velitrae had come at an advantageous and 
opportune time, since the searcity of food made 
it needful to case the city of its burdensome 
numbers; at the same time they also hoped to 
dissipate its sedition, if the most turbulent elements 
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cvver puévov Tots Ónparyaryois orep Tepirroua 
Ths vróNeos vocepóv Kal Tapayades arorahaphein. 
TOUTOUS T€ On karTaXéyovres eig THY atrotKiay é£é 
metov ot brato, Kal oTpuTelav éÉmWyyeXXov 
€ JA 2A ` 3 LA , , ^ 
érépows émi tovs Ovorovoxovs, doyodiay Te TOV 
> , [4 Á, M la 
éudvriov pnxyavopevor GopvBwv, kai vopifovtes 
èv maos Kal otpatoTéd@ kal Kowois ayaouy 
avOis wvevouévovs mAouvciovs opot kai mévntas 
kai OnuoruKoUs Kal TaTpLKiovs, NMEpwTepoy av 
^ \ H / NA 
Oe vas wpos àXXjXovs Kal Hosov. 
XIII. 'Evícravro è Xowróv of mept Lexivvrov 
^ ^ 4 
xa} Bpodrov ĉņnuaywyoi, Boðvres ëpyov póTtartov 
avTous TH TpaoráTrQ TOV Ovopárov dowiav 
/ 
Tpocayopevcavras avOpwrous méevntas orep 
M / , ^ > [4 3 , ,/ a 
eis Bapabpoy «ctv, éxrréumovras eis TOALY áépos 
Te vocepoD Kal vekpàv üàTád$ev *yéuovcav, àX- 
Aorpío Saipove kal Tarapvaig cuvoixilopévovs 
eira, orep OVK apKoupévous Toe uév ÙTÒ AuuoD 
O.oXA vau, TOV TOALTAY, ToUs ÔÈ Aou poc BáA- 
L4 A [4 5 / 3 /, [1d 
Aew, Te Kal TÓXeuov avÜaíperov émdryew, TOs 
A N , ^ ^ / er , 
pnoey kakov ani THS Toews, OTL OovXevovca 
Tois WAovoto amelie. TOLOUTWY AVATLUTAÁ- 
^ ^ , 
pevos Aóywv 0 8fjuos obre TH karaXoydq TpoaHeEL 
^ e lA /, A 3 la J 
TOV ÜTárwv mpós TE THY ároukiav SteBERANTO. 
^ ^ € 
Ts è Bours Statropoupévns 0 Mapxcos, 769 
/ ^ 
pea Ts dv Óykov Kal péyas yeyovws TQ Ppovy- 
, ` ^ , 
pate kai Üavyatouevos vto TOV kpaTioTov, pave- 
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in it, and those which made most response to the 
exciting appeals of the popular leaders, should be 
purged away, like unhealthy and disturbing refuse 
trom the body. Such citizens, therefore, the consuls 
selected as colonists and ordered them forth to 
Velitrae. They also enlisted others in a campaign 
against the Volscians, contriving thus that there 
should be no leisure for intestine tumults, and 
believing that when rich and poor alike, plebeians as 
well as patricians, were once more united in military 
service and in common struggles for the public good, 
they would be more gently and pleasantly disposed 
towards one another. 

XIII. But the popular leaders, Sicinius and 
Brutus, with their following, at once rose up in 
opposition, crying out that the consuls were dis- 
guising a most cruel deed under that most inoffensive 
name, a colony, and were really pushing poor men 
into a pit of death, as it were, by sending them forth 
into a city which was full of deadly air and unburied 
corpses, to be associated with a strange and 
abominable deity ; and then, as if not satisfied with 
destroying some of their fellow-citizens by famine, 
and exposing others to pestilence, they proceeded 
further to bring on a war of their own choosing, that 
no evil might spare the city, which had but refused 
to continue in servitude to the rich. With their 
ears full of such speeches as these, the people would 
neither answer the consular summons for enlistment, 
nor look with any favour on the colony. 

The senate was in perplexity. But Marcius, who 
was now full of importance, and had grown lofty in 
spirit, and was looked upon with admiration by the 


! Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 13. 
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pos Av partata Tois Onuayoryots àvÜtarápevos. 
Kal THY pev amowiav  üméoTetkav, émiTipiols 
peyaros Tovs Xaxóvras é£eXO0etv àvarykáaavres* 
Tpós è THY oTpaTciav mavTámaciw áma'yopevór- 
TOV, avtTos 0 Mápkios roUs Te TeAdTAS avadaBav 
kal TOv AXXcev Ócovs éeice, KaTédpape THY 
'"AvruaTOv Ywpav. Kal mod pev círov ebpóv, 
TONAN O6 ela Üpeuuárov Kal davbdpatrodwv 
TEPLTUX WY, aire èv ovdev é&eideTo, Tovs B6 
aTparevcapévovs TOAAG  uév aryorTas exon, 
Tora 86 hépovtas, émavijAOev eis twv ‘Poun, 
[4 N » s \ r 
MITE TOUS AAAOVS pETApEAOMEVOUS kal phovýoav- 
Tas Tois eùmophoaoiw àxhechai TH Mapxio ral 
Papúveosðar thy Gó£av abroÜ kal thy õúvauv, ws 
mi vóv Ofjuov av&opévny. 

XIV. 'OA(yov 86 wpóvov peret èv vmaTtelav 
o0 Mápxkios, ékdjTovro dé of ToXXoi, kai Tov 
8fjuov ai8ws tes elyev dvdpa kal yéver kal ape 
Tp&rov atipacat Kat KataBarely Ti tocovrots 
Kal THALKOUTOLS EVEpyeTnpact. Kal yap eos Hv 
TOÍs periodot THY apyny Tapakarely Kat Oe£roU- 
olai tos TOONITAS ÈV ipaTíQ kartóvTas eis THY 
ayopay vev xvràvos, eire pàXXov EKTATELVOUVTAS 
éavtous TÓ oxuyar "pos THY benom, eire euc- 
puvtas ois 7j]cav cretkal Tpooavi) Tà ovu9oXa 
Ths avdpeias. où yap vmoyia Sirov Ouavowijs 
apyupiou kai dexacpav dlwortov éBovrovto Tpos- 
tevat Kal àxireva Toig TOONITAS Tov Oeópevov 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 19. 

2 There is nothing of this candidacy for the consulship in 
Livy (ii. 34, 7-35). Marcius urges the senate to take advan- 
tage of the famine and exact from the plebeians a surrender 
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most powerful men of the city, openly took the lead 
in resisting the popular leaders. The colony was 
sent out, those that were chosen for it by lot being 
compelled to go forth under severe penalties; and 
when the people utterly refused military service, 
Marcius himself mustered his clients and as many 
others as he could persuade, and made an incursion 
into the territory of Antium. There he found much 
corn, and secured large booty in cattle and captives, 
no part of which did he take out for himself, but 
brought his followers back to Rome laden with 
large spoils of every sort. "The rest of the citizens 
therefore repented themselves, envied their more 
fortunate fellows, and were filled with hostility to 
Marcius, not being able to endure the reputation and 
power of the man, which was growing, as they 
thought, to be detrimental to the people.! 

XIV. But not long after, when Marcius stood for 
the consulship,? the multitude relented, and the 
people felt somewhat ashamed to slight and humble 
a man who was foremost in birth and valour and had 
performed so many and such great services. Now it 
was the custom with those who stood for the office to 
greet their fellow-citizens and solicit their votes, 
descending into the forum in their toga, without a 
tunic under it. This was either because they wished 
the greater humility of their garb to favour their solici- 
tations, or because they wished to display the tokens 
of their bravery, in case they bore wounds. It was 
certainly not owing to a suspicion of the dispensing 
of money in bribery that the candidate for the votes 
of their tribunate. This so exasperates the people that they 
try Marcius in absentia and banish him, whereupon he goes 


over to the Volsci. Plutarch’s story (xiv.-xx.) agrees closely 
with Dionysius Hal. vii. 21-64. 
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^ x 
avTav owe yap perà moX)v wpóvov ow: Kal 
Tpácis éreaHArOe, xal cvveutyn rais éxxAnoac- 
^ , 4, 
TiKats Wijhous apyuptov. èr dé rovrov kal Gucaa- 
tov Ovyodoa Kal oTparoméOev y Swpodoxia 
vepiéo Tyoev eis povapxiav T?v TOM, éEavdpa- 
zo0ucauévg Trà ÜmXa TOS wpünaciww. Ov yàp 
KAKÕSŞ ČOLKEV evrety 0 eimav OTL TPwTOS KaréAvae 
Tov Shpov Oo mpaTtos écTiácas Kat Sexacas. 
dutveras 06 Kpida Kat karà ptKpov Uroppéov ovK 
, M » b € , / M J , 
evdus éxdnrov év Poun yevéc0at TÒ kakóv. ov 
yàp topev dotis "v ó Oekácas mpatos év 'Póug 
ófjuov 7?) Gao Tüpiov: ’AOnvynar 66 A€yeTat TPO- 
? 4 ^ ^ » ft 5 
Tos àpyúpiov Sodvat OwacTais “Avutos o ' AvÜe- 
7 + , ^ 
piwvos, rpoGocías mepi IIoXov xpivopevos, èv Toís 
^ ^ e ? 
IIeXozovvgotaxots 75059 TeXevrOotw, OTNViKA TO 
^ [4 , \ 
xpucobv ete yévos kal axypatov èv Poun Tv 
dryopàv ka Tevyev. 
^ d 
XV.'AXAXà Tod ye Mapxiov TOoXXàs vno- 
/ > * , N A 3 z. , b 
Qaivovros wretras amo "TOXXov áyovov, év ols 
émporevoev érrakalóeka, ETN TUVEXaS oa paTevó- 
^ / 
j.evos, éOvocwmrotvro THY apetýv, kat AOYoV AAAN- 
ots edtdocav ws exeivov arodeiEovTes. emel ÓÉ, 
^ e / 3 [4 N ^ C6 / H , 
THS Huepas év 7) Tyv Wn pov Eder Pepe evotacns, 
e a / , 5 A > / ^ e A ^ 
o Mápxios eis ayopay évéBaXe coBapas vmO THs 
Bours TporeurÓpuevos, Kal rávres oi maTtpiKkiot 
bi 
mepi aùtòv éyévovro d$avepoi mpòs pnõèv oŬŭTw 
, 
pndérote a rovOácavrtes, é£éreaov adOts ot ToN- 
^ N ^ 
Aol THS wpóe avTOV eùvolas, eis TO veuegcüv kai 
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of the citizens was required to present himself before 
them without a tunic and ungirt. For it was long 
after this time that the buying and selling of votes 
crept in and money became a feature of the elections. 
But afterwards, bribery affected even courts and camps, 
and eonverted the city into a monarchy, by making 
armies the utter slaves of money. lor it has been 
well said that he first breaks down the power of the 
people who first feasts and bribes them. But at 
Rome the mischief seems to have crept in stealthily 
and gradually, and not to have been noticed at once. 
For we do not know who was the first man to bribe 
her people or her courts of law; whereas at Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been 
the first man to give money to jurors, when he was 
on trial for the treacherous failure to relieve Pylos;! 
toward the close of the Peloponnesian war ; a time 
when the pure race of the golden age still possessed 
the Roman forum. 

XV. So when Marcius disclosed his many scars 
from many contests, wherein he had been a foremost 
soldier for scventeen years together, the people were 
put out of countenance by his valour, and agreed 
with one another to elect him. But when the day 
for casting their votes came, and Marcius made a 
pompous entry into the forum escorted by the senate, 
and all the patricians about him were clearly more 
bent on success than ever beforc, the multitude fell 
away again from their good will towards him, and 


1 A stronghold on the western coast of Messenia, in 
Peloponnesus. It was occupied and successfully defended by 
the Athenians in 425 s.c. (Thuc. iv. 2-41). In 410, the 
Lacedaemonians laid siege to its Messenian garrison, which 
surrendered after an Athenian flcet had failed to relieve it 
(Diodorus, xiii. 61, 5 f.). 
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pOoveiv Drropepopevor. T™ pooh dé TÔ Tále 

TOUT Kar déos, el yévovro THS A px «pos avnp 
, 

àpia Tok par Licüs «al roc oTov exer êv Toís maTp- 

kiois akiwpa, p) Tavrámaciw apérotto Tov Óruov 

Tv éXevOepíav. 

O?To 5 dpovücavTes àmeyrnáisavro TOV 
Mápxuov. ws Ó åvnyopeúðnoav €repo, Bapéws 
pèr Tjveykev j Bound doxodca "porem rani Bat 
HaNdov faut Ñ TOV Mápxov, auros è éketvog 
ov uer plas Coxev ovd ÈTLEKÕS Tpós TO gv. e- 
Bnxós, dre 5 TÀeioTAa TO ÜvpoeiBei Kat peho- 
velK@ pépet THS yuxijs, ÓS exovri péyeðos «ai 
ppdvnpa, kexpmpévos, TO 8 éguf)pi0és «al TÓ 
7 pov, ob TÓ m)eiaTov aperi TOMTUT) péreaTiv, 
éyxekpapévov ovK EXOV jT Aóryov «ai vaieías, 
o08é THY épmuig Evvorkov, os [lddtwv éderyer, 
abÜáSeav eidos öre Sel páMoTa. Ou devyyew 
émixeipotvra, "páypagt Kowoîs Kat ávÜporrois 
operedy, Kab yevea Bau THS TOANG yedoopevns bm 
évicv aveEtkaxias épactHy. AAN ám Xos TIS àv 
del Kat árevijs, «ai TÓ Vukay Kal «paret áTáVTOV 
"TáyTOs dvdpetas &p'yov jyoópevos, ovK aabevetas 
Kab paraxias, ex TOU TrovoDvros kai qrezrovÜoTos 
pd Ta THs Yvxfis, aomep oina, TOV Ovpàv 
avabidovens, amel Tapaxfs pETTÒS àv kai 
mixplas TPÒS TOV ófjpov. oí Ò èv quía TÀV 
TATPIKIWV, ó TL mep Sv €» TH TONEL padiocra 
yaupovmevov evyevera Kal dv Goby, det TE Qav- 
pacTós éemrovBánecay Tepl Tov avdpa, Kal TOTE 
mporKelmevo. kal srapóvres ovK èm dya8Q Tov 
Oupor éfeppímitov avroÜ TQ ouvayavaxtety Kal 
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drifted into feelings of resentment and envy. These 
feelings were reinforced by their fear that if an 
aristocrat, who had such weight with the patricians, 
should become supreme in the government, he might 
altogether deprive the people of their liberties. 

So, being in such a state of mind, they rejected 
Marcius and others were proclaimed elected. ‘The 
senators were indignant, thinking the insult directed 
rather at them than at Marcius, and he himself 
could not treat the occurrence with restraint or 
forbearance. He had indulged the passionate and 
contentious side of his nature, with the 1dea that 
there was something great and exalted in this, and 
had not been imbued, under the influence of reason 
and discipline, with that gravity and mildness which 
are the chief virtues of a statesman. Nor did he 
know that one who undertakes public business must 
avoid above all things that self-will which, as Plato 
says,! is the “companion of solitude” ; must mingle 
with men, and be a lover of that submissiveness to 
injury which some people ridicule so much. But 
since he was ever a straightforward man and obstin- 
ate, and since he thought that conquest and mastery 
in all things and at all times was the prerogative of 
bravery, rather than of effeminate weakness (which 
breaks out in anger, like a swelling sore, from the 
troubled and wounded spirit), he went away full of 
indignation and bitterness towards the people. The 
younger patricians, too, that element in the city 
which inade most vaunt of noble birth and was most 
showy, had always been amazingly devoted to the 
man, and, adhering to him now, when their presence 
did him no good, fanned his anger by their sympa- 


! In a letter to Dio (Epist. iv. ad fin.) 
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cvvaMyetv. "jv yap Tyyeuov aùToîs kai G.8áakaXos 
eüpev)s TOV "roXepikQv év vals oTpaTelais, kal 

^ 3 ^ y , s , , 

Cirov àperíje avev Povo mpos adANAOVS yav- 
pacat Tovs karopÜobvras. 

XVI.'E» rovro 96 aitos Kev eig "Poumv, 
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thetic vexation and sorrow. For he was their leader 
and willing teacher of the art of war in tbeir 
campaigns, and inspired them in their victories with 
a zeal for valour, which had no tinge of mutual 
jealousy. 

XVI. In the meantime grain came to Rome, a great 
part of it bought in Italy, but an equal amount sent 
as a present from Syracuse, where Gelo was tyrant. 
Most of the people were consequently in great hope, 
expecting that the city would be delivered both from its 
scarcity and its discord. The senate, accordingly, was 
convened at once, and the people, flocking about the 
senate-house, awaited the result of its deliberations. 
They expected that the market-price for grain would 
now be moderate, and that what had been sent as a 
present would be distributed gratis. For there were 
some in the senate who so advised that body. But 
Marcius rose in his place and vehemently attacked 
those who favoured the multitude, calling them dem- 
agogues and betrayers of the aristocracy, and declar- 
ing that they were nourishing, to their own harm, the 
evil seeds of boldness and insolence which had been 
sown among the rabble; these they should have 
choked when they first sprang up, and not have 
strengthened the people by such a powerful magis- 
tracy as the tribunate. But now their body was for- 
midable, because it got everything that it desired, 
allowed no constraint upon its will, and refused to 
obey the consuls, but had their own leaders in anarchy, 
whom they styled their rulers. To sit there, more- 
over, voting such a people largesses and supplies, like 
those Greeks where democracy is most extreme, 
he said was nothing more nor less than maintaining 
them in their disobedience, to the common destruc- 
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tion of all. “For they surely will not say that they 
are getting these as a gratcful return for the military 
services which they omitted, and the secessions by 
which they renounced their country, and the ca- 
lumnies against the senate which they have counten- 
anced. They will rather be confident that your fears 
drive you to subserviency and flattery when you make 
them these gifts and concessions, and will set no limit 
to their disobedience, nor cease from their quarrels 
and seditions. Such action on our part would there- 
fore be shcer madness; but if we are wise, we shall 
take their tribunate away from them, for it makes 
the consulship null and void, and divides the city. 
This is no longer one, as before, but has been cut in 
two, so that we can never grow together again, or be 
of one mind, or cease afflicting and confounding one 
another." 

XVII. With many such words as these Marcius 
was beyond measure successful in filling the younger 
senators, and almost all the wealthy ones, with his 
own fierce enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in the city who disdained submis- 
sion and flattery. But some of the older senators op- 
posed him, suspecting the outcome. And the outcome 
was wholly bad. For the tribunes were present, and 
when they saw that the proposal of Marcius was 
likely to prevail, they ran out among the crowd with 
loud cries, calling upon the plebeians to rally to their 
help. Then there was a stormy session of the as- 
sembly, and when the speech of Marcius was reported 
to it, the people were carried away with fury and 
almost burst in upon the senate. But the tribunes 
made their formal denunciation of Marcius, and sum- 
moned him by messenger to come before them and 
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make his defence. And when he insolently drove 
away the officers who brought their message, they 
went themselves, attended by the aediles, to bring 
him by force, and tried to lay hands upon his person. 
But the patricians, banding together, drove the tri- 
bunes away, and actually beat the aediles. 

By this time, then, evening had fallen, which put 
an end to the tumult; but as soon as it was day, the 
exasperated people came running together from all 
quarters into the forum. When the consuls saw this, 
they were alarmed for the city, and convening the 
senate, urged them to consider how, by reasonable 
proposals and suitable resolutions, they might soothe 
and pacify the multitude, since it was not a time for 
ambitious rivalry, nor would they be wise in contend- 
ing for their dignity, but the crisis was severe and 
critical, and demanded measures that were considerate 
and humane. The majority of the senate acceding 
to these views, the consuls went out and reasoned 
with the people as well as they could, and tried to 
mollify them, answering their accusations in a reason- 
able manner, and making only a moderate use of 
admonition and rebuke; as regarded the price of 
provisions and market supplies, they declared there 
should be no difference between them. 

XVIII. Accordingly, the greater part of the people 
showed signs of relenting, and it was evident, from 
their decorous and sober attention, that they were on 
the way to be controlled and won over. Then the 
tribunes rose and declared that since the senate was 
now acting soberly, the people in their turn would 
make such concessions as were fair and honourable. 
They insisted, however, that Marcius should make 
answer to the following charges: Could he deny that 
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he had instigated the senate to violate the constitu- 
tion and abrogate the powers of the people? When 
summoned to appear before them, had he not refused ? 
And finally, by insulting and beating the aediles in 
the forum, had he not done all in his power to incite 
the citizens to arms and bring about a civil war? 
They made this demand with a desire either that 
Marcius should be publicly humiliated, if, contrary to 
his nature, he curbed his haughty spirit and sued for 
the favour of the people; or, if he yielded to his 
natural promptings, that he should do something 
which would justify their wrath against him and 
make it implacable. The latter was what they the 
rather expected, and they rightly estimated the man’s 
character. 

For he came and stood before them as one who 
would defend himself, and the people were quiet and 
silent in his presence. But when, instead of the more 
or less deprecatory language expected by his audience, 
he began not only to employ an offensive boldness of 
speech, which at last became actual denunciation, but 
also to show, by the tone of his voice and the cast of 
his countenance, that his fearlessness was not far re- 
moved from disdain and contempt, then tlie people 
was exasperated, and gave evident signs that his 
words roused their impatience and indignation. Upon 
this, Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a 
brief conference with his colleagues, made formal 
proclamation that Marcius was condemned to death 
by the tribunes of the people, and ordered the aediles 
to take him up to the Tarpeian rock at once, and cast 
him down the cliff below. But when the aediles laid 
hold of his person, it seemed, even to many of the 
plebeians, a horrible and monstrous act; the patricians, 
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moreover, utterly beside themselves, distressed and 
horror stricken, rushed with loud cries to his aid. 
Some of them actually pushed away the officers 
making the arrest, and got Marcius among them- 
selves; some stretched out their hands in supplica- 
tion of the multitude, since words and cries were of 
no avail amid such disorder and confusion. At last 
the friends and kindred of the tribunes, perceiving 
that it was impossible, without slaying many pa- 
tricians, to lead Marcius away and punish him, per- 
suaded them to remit what was unusual and oppressive 
in his sentence, not to use violence and put him to 
death without a trial, but to surrender him and refer 
his case to the people. Then Sicinius, becoming 
calm, asked the patricians what they meant by taking 
Marcius away from the people when it wished to 
punish him. But the patricians asked in their turn: 
* What then is your purpose, and what do ye mean, 
by thus dragging one of the foremost men of Rome, 
without a trial, to a savage and illegal punishment ? " 
* Well then," said Sicinius, *ye shall not have any 
such excuse for factious quarrel with the people; foi 
they grant your demand that the man have a trial. 
And we cite thee, Marcius, to appear before the 
citizens on the third market-day ensuing, and con- 
vince them, if you can, of your innocence, assured 
that they will decide your case by vote." 

XIX. For the time being, then, the patricians were 
satisfied with this truce, and went away in glad poss- 
ession of Marcius. But in the time which inter- 
vened before the third market-day (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day, calling them, 
therefore, * nundinae"), a campaign was undertaken 
against the city of Antium, which led them to hope 
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that the issue might be avoided altogether. The 
eampaign would last long enough, they thought, for 
the people to become tractable, after their rage had 
languished or altogether disappeared by reason of 
their occupation with the war. But presently, when 
the citizens returned home after a speedy settlement 
of their dispute with Antium, the patricians were in 
frequent conclave, being full of fear, and deliberating 
how they might not surrender Marcius, and yet pre- 
vent the popular leaders from throwing the people 
again into tumult and disorder. Appius Claudius, 
indeed, who was counted among those most hostile 
to the claims of the people, said with all solemnity 
that the senate would destroy itself and utterly 
betray the government of the city, if it should suffer 
the people to wield their vote in judgement on the 
patricians. But the oldest senators, and those most 
inclined to favour the people, maintained on the con- 
trary that it would not be rendered harsh or severe 
by its exercise of this power, but mild and humane; 
for since it did not despise the senate, but rather 
thought itself despised by that body, the prerogative 
of trying a senator would be a solace to its feelings 
and a mark of honour, so that as soon as it proceeded 
to vote it would lay aside its wrath. 

XX. Marcius, therefore, seeing that the senate 
was in suspense between its kindly feelings towards 
him and its fear of the people, asked the tribunes 
what the accusations against him were, and on what 
charge he would be tried if they led him before the 
people. They replied that the charge against him 
was usurpation, and that they would prove him guilty 
of planning a usurpation of the government. There- 
upon he rose of his own accord and said he was going 
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at once before the people to make his defence, and 
would deprecate no manner of trial, nor, should he 
be found guilty, any form of punishment; “ Only," 
said he, * see that ye confine yourselves to the charge 
mentioned, and do not play false with the senate." 
The tribunes agreed to this, and on these terms the 
trial was held. 

But when the people were come together, in the 
first place, the tribunes insisted that the votes be 
cast not by centuries, but by tribes, thus making 
the indigent and officious rabble, which had no 
thought of honour, superior in voting power to the 
wealthy and well known citizens of the military 
class. In the second place, abandoning the charge 
of usurpation, which could not be proven, they dwelt 
again upon the speech which Marcius had previously 
made in the senate, when he protested against the 
lowering of the market-price of grain, and urged 
them to take the tribunate away from the people. 
They also added a fresh charge against him, namely, 
his distribution of the spoils which he had taken 
from the country of Antium; these, they said, he 
had not turned into the publie treasury, but had dis- 
tributed them among those who made the campaign 
with him. By this accusation Marcius is said to have 
been more disturbed than by all the rest. For he 
had not expected it, and was not ready at once 
with an answer which would satisfy the people, but 
began to praise those who had made the campaign, 
whereupon he was clamorously interrupted by those 
who had not made it, and they were the more 
numerous. In the end, therefore, the vote was taken 


! Qut of the 193 centuries, the richest class alone had 98, 
against 95 of all the other five classes put together. 
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by tribes, and a majority of three condemned him.! 
The penalty assigned was perpetual banishment. 
After the result was announccd, the people went off 
in greater elation and delight than they had ever 
shown for any victory in battle over their enemies; 
but the senate was in distress and dire dejection, 
repenting now and vexed to the soul that they had 
not done and suffered all things rather than allow 
the people to insult them in the exercise of such 
great powers. And there was no need now of dress 
or other marks of distinction in telling one class from 
another, but it was clear at once that he who rejoiced 
was a plebeian, and he who was vexed, a patrician. 

XX]. Albeit Marcius himself, who was neither 
daunted nor humbled, but in mien, port, and count- 
enance fully composed, seemed the only man among 
all the distressed patricians who was not touched by 
his evil plight. And this was not due to calculation, 
or gentleness, or to a calm endurance of his fate, but 
he was stirred by rage and deep resentment, and 
this, although the many know it not, is pain. For 
when pain is transmuted into anger, it is consumed, 
as it were, by its flames, and casts off its own humility 
and sloth. Wherefore the angry man makes a show 
of activity, as he who has a fever is hot, his spirit 
being, so to speak, afflicted with throbbing, disten- 
tion, and inflation. And that such was his condition, 
Marcius showed right quickly by his conduct. 

He went home, where his mother and his wife met 
him with wailings and loud lamentations, and after 
embracing them and bidding them to bear with 
equanimity the fate that had come upon them, he 


! Dionysius Hal. (vii. 64) says that nine of the twenty-one 
tribes voted to acquit Marcius. 
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straightway departed and went to the city gate. 
Thither all the patricians in a body escorted him, 
but without taking anything or asking for anything 
he departed, having only three or four of his clients 
with him. For a few days he remained by himself 
at some country place, torn by many conflicting coun- 
sels, such as his anger suggested to him, purposing 
no good or helpful thing at all, but only how he 
might take vengeance on the Romans. At last he 
determined to incite some neighbouring nation to a 
formidable war against them. Accordingly, he set 
out to make trial of the Volscians first, knowing that 
they were still abundantly supplied with men and 
money, and thinking that they had been not so 
much crippled in power by their recent defeats as 
filled with contentious wrath against the Romans. 
XXII. Now there was a certain man of Antium, 
Tullus Aufidius by name, who, by reason of his wealth 
and bravery and conspicuous lineage, had the standing 
of a king among all the Volscians. By this man 
Marcius knew himself to be hated as no other Roman 
was; for they had often exchanged threats and chal- 
lenges in the battles which they had fought, and 
such emulous boastings as the ambitious ardour of 
youthful warriors prompts had given rise to a mutual 
hatred of their own, in addition to that of their 
peoples. However, since he saw that Tullus had a 
certain grandeur of spirit, and that he, more than 
all other Volscians, was eager to retaliate upon the 
Romans, if they gave him any opportunity, Marcius 
bore witness to the truth of him who said 1: “ With 
anger it is hard to flght; for whatsoe'er it wishes, 


1 Heracleitus, Fragment 105 (Bywater, Heraclitt Ephesii 
reliquiae, p. 41). 
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that it buys, even at the cost of life.” For, putting 
on such clothing and attire as would make him seem, 
to any one who saw him, least like the man he was, 
like Odysseus, 


* He went into the city of his deadly foes.” 1 


XXIII. It was evening, and many met him, but 
no man knew him. He proceeded, therefore, to the 
house of Tullus, and slipping in unawares, took his 
seat at the hearth ? in silence, covered his head, and 
remained there motionless. The people of the house 
were amazed, and did not venture to raise him up, 
for his mien and his silence gave him a certain dig- 
nity; but they told Tullus, who was at supper, what 
a strange thing had happened. Tullus rose from table 
and came to him, and asked him who he was, and 
why he was come. At this, then, Marcius uncovered 
his head, and after a slight pause, said: “If thou 
dost not yet recognize me, Tullus, but disbelievest 
thine eyes, I must be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, he who has wrought thee and the 
Volscians most harm, and the surname of Coriolanus 
which I bear permits no denial of this. I have won 
no other prize for all the toils and perils which I 
have undergone than the name which is a badge of 
my enmity to your people. This, indeed, cannot be 
taken away from me; but of everything else I have 
been stripped, through the envy and insolence of the 
Roman people, and the cowardly treachery of the 
magistrates and those of my own order. I have been 
driven into exile, too, and am become a suppliant at 
thy hearth, not for the sake of security and safety,— 

1 Odyssey, iv. 246. 


2 A sacred place of refuge for the suppliant. Cf. Odyssey, 
vii. 153. 
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! Livy simply says that Marcius was kindly received by 
the Volscians, and that he lodged with Tullus (ii. 35, 6). 
Chapters xxi.-xxiii. agree closely with Dionysius Hal. vii. 67 
and viii. 1. 
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for why should I come hither if I were afraid of 
death ?—but with a desire to take vengeance on 
those who have driven me forth, which I take at 
once when I put myself in thy power. If, then, 
thou art eager to assail thine enemies, come, good 
Sir, take advantage of my calamities, and make my 
individual misfortune the good fortune of all the 
Volscians; I shall fight better for you than I have 
against you, in just so far as those who know the 
secrets of their enemies fight better than those who 
do not. Dutif thou hast given up hope, neither do 
I wish to live, nor is it for thine advantage to spare 
one who has long been an enemy and a foe, and now 
is unprofitable and useless.” 

When Tullus heard this, he was wonderfully 
pleased, and giving him his right hand, said: “ Rise 
up, Marcius, and be of good courage. In giving 
thyself to us, thou bringest us a great good, and 
thou mayest expect a greater one still from the 
Volscians." Then he entertained Marcius at table 
with every mark of kindness, and during the ensu- 
ing days they took counsel together concerning the 
war. 

XXIV. But at Rome, owing to the hatred of the 
people by the patricians, who were especially em- 
bittered by the condemnation of Mareius, there were 
great commotions, and many signs from heaven were 
reported by seers, priests, and private persons, which 
could not be ignored. One of these is said to have 
been as follows. There was one Titus Latinus,? a 
man of no great prominence, but of quiet and modest 
life in general, and free from superstitious fears, as 


2 The story is found in Livy, ii. 36, and in Valerius 
Maximus, i. 7, 4. 
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he was also, and yet more, from vain pretensions. 
This man dreamed that Jupiter appeared to him, and 
bade him tell the senate that the dancer, whom they 
had appointed to head his procession, was a bad one, 
and gave him the greatest displeasure. After having 
this vision, Titus said, he gave it no thought at all 
at first, but after he had seen it a second and a third 
time, and still neglected it, he had suffered the loss 
of an excellent son by death, and had himself be- 
come suddenly palsied. This story he told after 
having been brought into the senate on a litter, 
and no sooner had he told it, they say, than he at 
at once felt the strength return to his body, and 
rose up, and went away, walking without aid. In 
amazement, then, the senators made a careful in- 
vestigation of the matter. 

Now, what had happened was this. A certain man 
had handed over one of his slaves to other slaves, 
with orders to scourge him through the forum, and 
then put him to death. While they were executing 
this commission and tormenting the poor wretch, 
whose pain and suffering made him writhe and twist 
himself horribly, the sacred procession in honour of 
Jupiter chanced to come up behind. Many of those 
who took part in it were, indeed, scandalized at the 
joyless sight and the unseemly contortions of the 
victim, but no one made any protest; they merely 
heaped abuse and curses on the head of the master 
who was inflicting such a cruel punishment. For in 
those days the Romans treated their slaves with great 
kindness, because they worked and even ate with 
them themselves, and were therefore more familiar 
and gentle with them. And it was a severe punish- 
ment for a slave who had committed a fault, if he 
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! According to Livy (ii. 36 and 37), it was at the repetition 
of the great games, which was made necessary by the 
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was obliged to take the piece of wood with which 
they prop up the pole of a waggon, and carry it 
around through the neighbourhood. For he who 
had been seen undergoing this punishment no longer 
had any credit in his own or neighbouring house- 
holds. And he was called “furcifer” ; for what the 
Greeks call a prop, or support, is called “furca” by 
the Romans. 

XXV. When, therefore, Latinus had reported his 
vision to the senators, and they were at a loss to 
know who the unpleasant and bad dancer was who 
had headed the procession referred to, some of them 
were led, owing to the extraordinary nature of his 
punishment, to think of the slave who had been 
scourged through the forum and then put to death. 
Accordingly, with the concurrence of the priests, 
the master of the slave was punished, and the pro- 
cession and spectacles in honour of the god were 
exhibited anew.! 

Now it would seem that Numa, who in other 
respects also was a very wise director of sacred 
rites, had very properly sought to secure the people's 
reverent attention by means of the following ordin- 
ance. When, namely, magistrates or priests perform 
any religious function, a herald goes before, crying 
with a loud voice, * Hoc age." ‘The meaning of the 
cry is, Mind this! and it warns the people to give 
heed to the sacred rites, and suffer no task or demand 
of business to intervene,? implying that men per- 
form most of their duties under some sort of com- 
pulsion and by constraint. And it is customary for 


rofanation made known by the dream of Latinus, that the 
Yolscians were sent out of the city, as described by Plutarch 
in chapter xxvi. 1. ? Of. Numa, xiv. 2. 
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ov povov èE aitias TqMukabTogs, AAAA kal did 
puxpas "Peopuatow bos éotiv dvadapBavew. trr- 
TOV T€ yàp évòs TÓV åyóvtæv Tas Kadoupevas 
Onooas ÅTOVÝTAVTOS, kal Taw TOD 9wiÓxov TH 
apo tepa xep Tas jvías avXXafóvros, abis 
eyngicavro THY TOT HY TA év òè TOTS 
kára Xpóvois play Üvciav TPIAKOVTÁKIS érroinoay, 
ael Twos eXXelpparos 1) TpockpoUc ua Tos yiveoĝar 
6okoDyTos. toavTn uév evrAdBeta mpos TÒ Oeov 
‘Popuaiwv. 

XXVI. 'O 68 Mápktos kai 'TUXXos év Avtio 
Tois Suvatwrdtols Kpuda OwAXéyovro, kal mape- 
KáAovv, &ws otacidfovew of “Pwyator mpòs 
&AXjXovs, TOV TÓXeuov éfeveyketv. TaVv Se 
Svowrovpévov, ort ,gmovóai ÕLÉTELS fav avtois 
Kal àvoxai yeyernpuévaa, mpopacww avTol "Popatot 
Tapéc xov, ČK TIWOS brrovrías 7 jj Gua oM fje. èv 0éaus 
kai ayoot «npótavres åmıévat OoXoba ovs Tp 
jMov Ovvovros ék THS TOAEDS. &viot Òé pacw 
andy TOU Mapxiou Kal bode yevéaQa, TobT0, 
méudavros eis Poun vpós TOUS dpxovras ovK 
annb À kaTtýyopov TOV Ovorovexwr, ws év tals 
0éaus Stavooupévev émudéc bar Tos Popaíots kai 
THY TONY épmvm pay. TÁVTAS uev yap avTous TÒ 
kýpvypa TodTo cuo peves Tépovs eroinae Tois 
"Popaíots 0 ôè TvAXos éml petfov aipov TÓ 
T pay pa Kat mapo€ vveov TENOS Emerce mépNravras 
els Poun THY TE Xopav dmavreétv Kal Tas 
móc, osas àpýpyvraı moXéuo tv Odorov- 


1 See the following Comparison, ii. 2. 
2 According to Livy (ii. 37, 1-7), it was Tullus himself 
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the Romans to renew sacrifices and processions and 
spectacles, not only for such a reason as the above, 
but also for trivial reasons. For instance, if one of 
the horses drawing the sacred chariots called Tensae 
gives out; or again, if the charioteer takes hold of 
the reins with his left hand, they decree that the 
procession be renewed. And in later ages, a single 
sacrifice has been performed thirty times, because 
again and again some failure or offence was thought 
to occur. Such is the reverent care of the Romans 
in religious matters. 

XXVI. But Marcius and Tullus were secretly con- 
ferring at Antium with the chief men, and were 
urging them to begin the war while the Romans 
were torn by internal dissensions. And when shame 
restrained them from this course, because they had 
agreed to a truce and cessation of hostilities for two 
years, the Romans themselves furnished them with a 
pretext, by making proclamation at the spectacles 
and games, because of some suspicion or slanderous 
report, that the visiting Volscians must leave the 
city before sunset. Some say! that this was due to 
a deceitful stratagem of Marcius, who sent a man to 
the consuls in Rome, bearing the false charge that 
the Volscians purposed to fall upon the Romans at 
the spectacles, and set the city on fire.? This pro- 
clamation made all the Volscians more embittered 
against the Romans; and Tullus, magnifying the 
incident, and goading them on, at last persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to Rome? and demand 
back the territory and the cities which had been 
who came to the consuls, as had been planned with Marcius, 
Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius Hal. viii. 3 


3 Livy speaks only of a revolt (ii. 38, fn.) Plutarch 
agrees with Dionysius Hal. viii. 4-10. 
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3 orav. oi 66 '"Pouator TOv Tpéc eov dkovaavres 
jyaváxTygcav, Kal ámekpivavro porépovs pev 
dvarnyerbat Ta OTA rovs OvoXovakovs, ba Té- 
pous òè xatabijcecOar ‘Pwpatovs. èx TobrTov 
cuvayayou éxxrnolav mavdnuov ð 'TOXXos, ézet 
Tov "róNepov erndicayto, cuveBotAeve 10v Máp- 
Kilov kaXécat, UNOEV AUTO pvnotKaKobtytas, àXXà 
mirtevoarTas OTL cvppayav aperyoe: doa Tore- 
pôv oùk Brae. 

XXVII. Erel 66 ernOels 6 Madpxtos kal cia- 
AexÜcis mpos TO TAHOoS où% Tjrrov aro THY 
ASywv À vOv mrov àv)p Sewds epdvn xal 
voXeuiküg Kat TO dpoveiv kal ToApay mepurTÓs, 
áTmoÓctkvvrTa, peta '"TUXXov oTpaTmyós avro- 
xpárep tod ToXéuov. Sedias O6 Tov wxpóvov 
èv È mapackeváaaaÜa, tovs Ovorovcxous et, 
uù TOADS wyevóuevos TOV katpóv adédyntat Ths 
mpakews, TA èv dXXa, TOS xarà TOW SuvaTods 
kal üpxyovras éxéXeve cvvdyew ral «opítew, 
avros Oà ToUs qpoÜvuorárovs veu karaXóyov 
qeíaag ékóvras avT@ ouvekerb eiv, évéBaXev eig 
rv TOv ‘Popaiwy dvo Kal unóevós rpocGokóv- 
Tos. dOev numopyae elas TocavTHs onv d'yovras 
Kal $épovras kal ypwpévovs év TQ otpatorédy 
vroUs Ovorovoxous dmevmetv. Tv O€ piukpóraTov 
épyov abrQ Ths a TpaTelae éxeivgs ù) evmopía kal 
TO ToXAÀà Prarpat Kal xkakdcat THY xopav: ob 
9 reka tadT érparre, uéya, TÒ rovs TaTtpiKious 
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taken from the Volscians in war. But the Romans, 
after hearing the ambassadors, were full of indigna- 
tion, and replied that the Volscians might be first to 
take up arms, but the Itomans would be last to lay 
them down. Upon receiving this answer, Tullus 
called a general assembly of his people, and after 
they had voted for the war, advised them to call in 
Marcius, cherishing no resentment against him, but 
firmly convinced that he would be more helpful as 
an ally than he had been injurious as a foc. 

XXVII. Marcius was therefore called in, and held 
a conference with the assembly; they saw from his 
speech that he was as eloquent as his exploits in 
arms had taught them that he was warlike, and were 
convinced of his surpassing intelligence and daring ; 
so they appointed him general with Tullus, and gave 
him full powers to conduct the war. Fearing, then, 
that the time needed to equip and marshal the 
Volscians would be so long as to rob him of his best 
opportunity for action, he left orders with the magis- 
trates and chief men of the city to assemble and 
provide the remaining forces and supplies that were 
requisite, while he himself, after persuading the most 
ardent spirits to march forth as volunteers with him 
and not stop for formal enrolment, burst into the 
Roman territory of a sudden, when no one expected 
it. Consequently he secured such abundance of 
booty that the Volscians had more than they could 
possibly do to use it in their camp or carry it off 
home. But the abundant supplies secured, and the 
great injury and damage done to the enemy's country, 
were, in his eyes, the most insignificant result of that 
expedition ; its chief result, and his main object in 
making it, was to furnish the people of Rome with 
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mpocdiaBarety TO hpo. Tà yàp åa mrávra Xv- 
M 
patvopevos kai GudÜeipov, ToUs éxeivov aypous 
^ ^ \ 
ioxupas édvratte, kal ov ela kaxovpryetv ovdé 
AapBavew E ékeívov oùðév. SOev v d:aBorais 
^ ^ x > / 
ëtt Ln&áXXov éyévovto kai Tapayals mpos AAANXOVS, 
oí pév Tatpixio TOS ToAXois éyxadovvTEs WS 
^ e M ^ 
àvõpa Ovvaróv áBikws éxBaXobDoi, ð è Duos 
^ b , ^ 
éxeivous gri&ro Sia pvnoikaxiay émayewv Tov 
/ * 
Mápxiov, eira oXepovpévov érépev Oearàs 
^ ^ ` A 
kaĝĝolaı, dvraxa tod wXo0rov kal TOY xph- 
\ ^ 
patov éEw Tov mÓXegov abTOv Éyovras. Tara 
M M 
cearpatápevos 0 Maprios, kal peydda mpos TÒ 
^ ^ ^ /, A 
Üappetv kal karadQpovetv THY ToXepiov Tos 
d , ^ 
Ovorovoxous apernaoas, arnyayey aoparas. 
XXVIII. Ere òè vüca Trax) xai mpobipws 
e ^ , ^ 60 6 4 0 4 
7j TOv Ovorgovoxayv Svvayis HOpotcAn TANNY 
aveica, pépos pev čyvwcav vmodirely tats 
/ e \ ? / / óé ? p A 
TóXeatv Umép aodanreias, pépet Òe oTpaTEevery èm 
A A e 
ToUs ‘Pwpaiovs: érécOas Sè Tv T"yeuoviQv o 
A e 
Máprios edwxe TQ TUAAw THY érépav. 0 SE 
'TÓAXos, etzrov ws oùvðèv àperí) Xewmópevov avToO 
ov Ma Spa, tUYn 66 BeXríovt KE évov év 
tov Mdpxtov opa, tÚXN Xon. 
^ / € ^ ^ 
Talis pdadyats ám doas, ékéXevoev. TyyetaÜat Tov 
éfióvrev, avtos Óà rds Te Modes vmouévov 
durakev xal Tois otparevopévots vrovpryrjaew 
` ld ^ s H ~ e lA 
2 rà mpóopopa.  uüXXov oùv émippoaÜ0eis o Máp- 
«tog éxcpet mpatov émi Képkatov, róMv ámrowtóa 


1 There is nothing of this preliminary foray in Livy. It is 
on the main expedition (chap. xxviii.) that the patrician lands 
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fresh charges against the patricians. For while he 
maltreated and destroyed everything else, he kept a 
vigorous watch over the lands of the patricians, and 
would not suffer anyone to hurt them or take any- 
thing from them. ‘This led to still further accusa- 
tions and broils between the parties in the city; the 
patricians accused the people of unjustly driving out 
an influential man, and the people charged the pa- 
tricians with bringing Marcius up against them in a 
spirit of revenge, and then enjoying the spectacle of 
what others suffered by the war, while the war itself 
protected their own wealth and property outside the 
city. After Marcius had accomplished his purposes, 
and greatly helped the Volscians towards courage 
and scorn of their enemies, he led his forces back 
in safety.! 

XXVIII. The entire force of the Volscians was 
assembled with speed and alacrity, and was then 
seen to be so large that they determined to leave a 
part of it behind for the security of their cities, and 
with the other part to march against the Romans. 
Moreover, Marcius left it to the choice of Tullus 
which of the two divisions he would command. Then 
Tullus, remarking that Marcius was clearly in no 
wise inferior to himself in valour, and had enjoyed a 
better fortune in all his battles, bade him lead the 
division that was to take the field, and he himself 
would remain behind to guard the cities and provide 
what was requisite for the army abroad.? With a 
stronger force than before, then, Marcius set out first 
against Circeii, a city which was a colony of Rome; 
are spared (ii. 39). According to Dionysius (viii. 12), Tullus 
led one division into the territory of the Latins, Marcius the 
other into that of Rome, and both brought back enormous 
booty. 2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 13. 
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"Popaiev, kai raóTgv évdotcay éExovatws oj06p 
noLKnaoe. perà O€ TaUTHY émópÜei THY AaTivwy 
Xopav, évrabta "poc ua xela Dat "poa Sex opevos 
avTQ TOUS Pwpatovs virép tov Aativwy ovp- 
paxyov Ovrov kai ToXXákuw adtovs émixadov- 
pévov. érmet dé kal TÒ v XfjÜos àmpóÜDupov éyévero 
Kal Toig virdtots OÀbyos ETL Teptfjv THS àpxTs 
xpóvos, ev @ xuvduvever ovK éSovnovto, Kal oud 
TaÜTG TOUS Aativous áméTep rav, ovTws o Map- 
KLOS ÈT avtTas Tas Mores Hye, Kal Torepivous xai 
Aaouxavovs xai Tledavovs, étt 66 BoXavoüs 
AVTLOTAVTAS QÙT® kaTà kpáros MOV, TA TE 
copata relay évoujcaTo kai Tà ypnpata òt- 
5prace. TY» O6 spooTiÜenévov émipéreray 
émoiciro ToXMQjv, Öms pnd  üxovros avTo0 
BXámcotvTo, ToppwTatw oTpatoTedetov kal THs 
xcpas ATEXÓLEVOS. 

XXIX. ‘Erel 86 «al BóXXas woAw où Tretous 
cTaOLovs éxaTov üàméyovcav THs “Pouns éXov 
xpuparov ToXXQv éxpáTqoe kal mávras OMyov 
dety ToUs év juxia GiéÜeipe, TOV 06 Ovorovonwv 
ovd ot pévery èv tais móest TaXÜévres exap- 
Tépovv, AAN êpépovto ovv Tots ÜmXows TMpos TOv 
Mdpxiov, éva otpatnyov Kal povov dpxovra. éav- 
TOV ylwwoKel ékeivov elvat Xéyovres, ?v óvoua 
Kata Tücav abro) Tv lraM(av péya kal cóta 
ÜavpaoT5, THS apeThs évós ocpaTos petabécer 
TOoTOUTOY aTepyacapévns TO Tapddoyov èv vois 
Tpdy hace. 

Ta è rà» 'Pepnaiev obdéva Kdcpov eiye, 
páxeo0ac èv ameyvokórov, év 66 cvaráceot kal 
Aóyots c'TaciacTiKOUs OcTuépa, pds aAAAOUS 
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this surrendered to him of its own accord, and he 
did it no harm. Next, he laid waste the country of 
the Latins, where he expected that the Romans 
would engage him in defence of the Latins, who 
were their allies and by frequent messengers were 
calling upon them for help. But the commons were 
indifferent to the appeal, the consuls were unwilling 
to risk a campaign during the short time left of their 
term of office, and therefore the Latin envoys were 
dismissed. Under these circumstances Marcius led 
his forces against their cities, and taking by assault 
those which offered resistance to him, namely, To- 
lerium, Lavicum, Pedum, and later Bola, he iade 
slaves of the inhabitants and plundercd their property. 
But for those who came over to him of their own 
accord he showed much concern, and that they might 
suffer no harm, even against his wishes, he encamped 
as far as he could from them, and held aloof from 
their territory. 

XXIX. But after he had taken Bola, a city not 
more than twelve miles away from Rome, where he 
got much treasure and put almost all the adults to 
the sword; and after the Volscians even who had 
been ordered to remain in their cities grew impatient, 
and came trooping in arms to Marcius, declaring that 
he was the sole and only general whom they would 
recognize as their leader, then his name was great 
throughout all Italy, and men thought with amaze- 
ment how the valour of a single man, upon his 
changing sides, had effected such a marvellous turn 
in affairs. 

At Rome, however, all was disorder; its citizens 
refused to fight, and spent their whole time in cabals 
and factious disputes with one another, until tidings 
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évtwv, xpi ov Aaovimov darmyyéXOm mrepvrevxa- 
Üopevov vro TOY sroXeuíiov, Strov kai Pedy tepa 
"Pepaíots TaTpoQov améxeto, Kal ToU ryévous 
?cav avtois apxai, €&à TO TpWTHY TróMV èreivnv 
kTícat Tov Alveiav. ér dé TovTov ÜavpaaT?) pèv 
čoye xai à0póa petaBorn yvøpns tov Shor, 
Tomos ÔÈ xopidy kal mapdroyos ToUs TaTpiKious. 
ó pev yap Ofjuos @punoe Xjew THY ToU Mapkíov 
KaTadikny Kal kaXetv avTOv eis THY TOL, 1) Ò 
BovAn auvayleica Kal oxorotaa "epi ToU 
Bovretuatos dméyvo kal Siexmdrvoev, eire wav- 
Tos évictacbat dirovetxotaoa Taaw ols 6 Ofjuos 
éorroveatev, eir GAdws xdpite TOD Syuov Tov 
dvópa un Bovropévn kareXÜetv, eire xüxetvov 
abrov 1j0n memormuévn Èe ópyfjs, OTs vTávras Tolet 
kars oby UTd mávrov ayvopornels, kai Tis 
matpidos avrov &Oci£ev éxOpóv, év Ñ TO kvpuavrarov 
kai kpáric TOv pépos éyivwoxe avymraÜoüv avrà 
Kat cvvaüwoUpevov. | é£evexÜetavs 86 THs yuopns 
eis TOUS "roXXoís, Ò pev Ofjuos AKupos Hv ToD 
ihe Kal vou Te Tovey dvev mpoBovrevpatos. 
XXX. ʻO ôè Mdpxios axovoas ëtt parov 
eterpayúvôn, kai thv moMop«iav ámoM mv éri 
Thy TÓMw UT? Opyhs éxcpew Kal wept Tas Neyo- 
pévas | KXorMas tdgpovs Kxatectpatorédeuce 
Teccapákovra THS ToAEwS oTadlovs adectws. 
ó$0cic 8à poßepòs kal rorùv BopuBov mapacywv, 
uws ev TH Trapóvri THy o Táciv Érravaev: ovdels 
yàp ëtt Tois moros éróNungoev àvrevretv obT 
dpxwv ovte fjovXevrie wept tod tov Mdpxiov 
Katayew, QAN ópüvres év TH mode dtadpopas 
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came that the enemy had laid close siege to Lavinium, 
where the sacred symbols of the ancestral gods of 
the Romans were stored up, and from which their 
nation took its origin, since that was the first city 
which Aeneas founded. This produced an astonishing 
and universal change of opinion in the commons, as 
well as one which was altogether strange and unex- 
pected in the patricians. For the commons were 
eager to repeal the sentence against Marcius and 
invite him back to the city ; whereas the senate, on 
assembling and considering the proposition, rejected 
and vetoed it; either because they were angrily bent on 
opposing all the people's desires; or else because they 
were unwilling tbat Marcius should owe his restoration 
to the kindness of the people; or because they werc 
now angry at Marcius himself, sceing that he was injur- 
ing all alike, although he had not been ill-treated by 
all, and showed himself an enemy of his whole country, 
although he knew that the most influential and 
powerful men in it sympathised with him and shared 
in his wrongs. When this decision of the senate 
was made public, the people was powerless; it could 
not by its vote enact a law, without a previous decree 
of the senate. 

XXX. But Marcius, when he heard of it, was yet 
more exasperated, and raising the siege of Lavinium, 
marched against Rome in wrath, and encamped at 
the so-called Fossae Cluiliae, only five miles distant 
from the city. Although the sight of him produced 
terror and great confusion there, still, it put a stop 
for the present to their dissensions ; for no one longer, 
whether consul or senator, dared to oppose the people 
in the matter of restoring Marcius. On the contrary, 
when they saw the women running frantic in the 
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^ ^ / [A 
yuvaika@v Kal mpos iepoîs ixesias xal Sdaxpva 
^ r f ? H ^ , 
mpeaButav kal dejoes, mrávra Ò évÓcà TÓNUNS 
^ , ^ x 
kai coTnpiov XoywpuOv, cvvéyvecav opôs TOv 
^ ^ Ld , 
Shuov èri tas Stadkdayas vob Mapxiov tpareé- 
N \ A ^ ` e , [d 
olat, rhv 66 BovAnv ToD TavTos ápaprávew, OTE 
^ ^ * , 
mavoacbat Karas elyev Opyfjs Kat uvawakias, 
^ / , 
apxopevnv. okey oty mact wpéoBew aro- 
^ ^ b , > £ 10 6 
otetAar mpos Tov Mapxiov éxeivm te xalodov 
, N / , ^ 
OLO0vTas eis THY TaTpLOa kal TOY mOXepov avTols 
^ / M ^ 
Asar Seopévous. oi 06 meu Üévres aro BovArjs 
^ / 
3cav pev émwrj6ev TQ. Mapxio, mpooedéxovto 
, r 
66 odd mepi ye Tas TpóTas atravTHoELs 
r , , ô XN , Li M 40 
diroppocuryy Tap avopos oikeiov Kat auvnvous. 
^ \ \ 
éyiveto 8à roio0rov ovdév, AAAA Oià TOD oTpATO- 
^ , ? a 
qré&ov TOV Trokepiwy àxÜévres évervyyavov aŭt 
» / , , , 
pet Óykov ka0ctouévo xai BapuTntos obk avek- 
^ ^ /, 
THs. ëxwv O€ rovs mpwerovs THY OvoXovakov 
M e , HA l4 T7 e 4 Ul 
mepi aurov, €KéXeue AEYELY wv CEOpEVOL TV'yXa- 
vouow. eimóvrov 06 Aóyovs émieikets Kal dirav- 
, ^ / 
Opwrous év Oe TH Tpémovr. Kal Tavoapéevor, 
^ ^ bi 
dmekpivaro TÈ uév TLKPAS ÚTÈP avTOD kal pos 
opyny àv érabe, rà 8 mèp tav OvoXovokov ws 
iA ^ N * M z 
TTPATHYOS, àrroO00vat TAS TONELS KAL THY Xopav, 
e 3 / / , N , 
donv ümerépovro moreu, keXeUQv, kat Yngi- 
| i ; 
cacGat OvoXobvakots LaorroNTelav Tjvmep Aari- 
/ M M ^ 
yous’ aAAnY yap oùx eivat BeBarov Ñ THY ext ots 
» M "d 3 ÁJ ^ / 
loors kai Oucaíois àvraXNXaysv Tov TOoAXÉuov. 
, A ^ y , ^ e , / 
xpóvov 66 (ovXie edwxev avrots "uépas Tpià- 
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city, and the aged men resorting to the sacred shrines 
with suppliant tears and prayers, and everywhere an 
utter lack of courage and saving counsels, then all 
agreed that the people had done well to seek a 
reconciliation with Marcius, but that the senate had 
made a total mistake in beginning then to indulge 
its wrath and revengeful spirit, when it had been 
well to lay such feelings aside. It was, therefore, 
unanimously decided to send ambassadors to Marcius, 
offering him the privilege of returning to his country, 
and begging him to stop his war upon them. More- 
over, the messengers from the senate wcre kinsmen 
and friends of Marcius, and expected to be treated 
with great friendliness in their first interview with 
a man who was a relative and associate of theirs. 
But matters turned out quite otherwise; for after 
being led through the camp of the enemy, they 
found him seated in great state, and looking insuf- 
ferably stern. Surrounded by the chief men of the 
Volscians, he bade the Romans declare their wishes. 
They did so, in reasonable and considerate language, 
and with a manner suitable to their position, and 
when they had ceased, he made an answer which, 
so far as it concerned himself, was full of bitterness 
and anger at their treatment of him, and in behalf 
of the Volscians, as their general, he ordered the 
restitution of the cities and territory which had 
been torn from them in war, and the passage of 
a decree granting the Volscians, as allies, equal 
civic rights, as had been done for the Latins. 
For no respite from the war would be secure and 
lasting, he said, except it be based on just and 
equal rights. Moreover, he gave them thirty days 
for deliberation, and when the ambassadors were 
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Kkovra: kai Tov mpéc(jeov dmeXÜóvrov edOus 
àvétev£ev r THs opas. 

XXXI. Toóro ù mpatov airíaga tav Ovo- 
NovoKkwy oi Tårar Bapuvopuevos Tv Õúvapıv avTod 
xai $0ovobvres éAáufavor: àv ty kai ò TdrXos, 
idia èv bd ToD Mapxiov pmdév dówoupevos, èv 
8' dvOpwrive wader yeyovas.  Ty8ero yap juav- 
popévos mavrámaci TH S0En xal rapopwpevos 
ims tov OdorovcKkarv, mavta povoy fyyovuévov 
avtois civari Tov Mapxtor, tovs 5é ddAXovs á£tobv- 
Tov, dcov éxeivos avTots petadwce Surayews Kal 
apxis, àyanâv éyovtas. 60ev at mparat KaT- 
yopiat «pó$a Brea me(povro, Kal Gc VVLOTÓJ.EVOL 7 POS 
dXMjXovs hyavárrtovv, Kal mpodociay éxáXovv 
tip avatevév, od Teryav o00 Orrwy, AAA 
Katpav, ols kal TàáXXa rávra, aobeaÜat Kal ái 
ámóNAvaÜat TéDvkev, Tjuepüv  Tpidkovra TO 
TONED Sedopever, où peifovas ovdev év éAáTrowi 
xpóve. AapBaverv peraBoMs. 

Kaírot vóv Xpóvov TOUTOY Ô Mapxtos ovK åpyòv 
Suivyev, AMAA uc gvppi xovs TOV morepiwv 
epberpev ÈTLÒV Kal TMEPLÉKONTE kai TrOXews ETT, 
peyáxas Kai TroXvavOporrovs &XAafev. ot Sé 
‘Popaîor Ponbeîv pèw oUK erOhpor, AAN Ókvov 
majpers jcav aùtâv ai ~puxat, kal Tots exvevap- 
Kno Koon Kar Tapahedrupéevors pe 
óuoíes Oiékewro pds Tov mOXeuov. éme Ò 


1 There is nothing of this withdrawal of forces in Livy 
(ii. 39). 
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gone, he immediately withdrew his forces from thc 
country.! 

XXXI. This was the first ground of complaint 
against him which was laid hold of by those of the 
Volscians who had long been jealous of him, and 
uneasy at the influence which he had acquired. 
Among these was Tullus also, not because he had 
been personally wronged at all by Marcius, but be- 
cause he was only too human. For he was vexed 
to find his reputation wholly obscured and himself 
neglected by the Volscians, who thought that Marcius 
alone was everything to them, and that their other 
leaders should be content with whatever share of 
influence and authority he might bestow upon them. 
This was the reason why the first sceds of denuncia- 
tion were sown in secret, and now, banding together, 
the malcontents shared their resentment with one 
another, and called the withdrawal of Marcius a 
betrayal, not so much of cities and armies, as of 
golden opportunities, which prove the salvation or 
the loss of these as well as of everything else; for 
he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might occur 
in much less time than this. 

And yet Marcius did not spend this time in idle- 
ness, but fell upon the enemy's allies, harassed and 
ravaged their territories, and captured seven of their 
large and populous cities? And the Romans did not 
venture to come to their aid, but their spirits were 
full of hesitation, and their attitude toward the war 
was that of men who are completely benumbed and 
paralyzed. And when the time had passed, and 


2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 36. Chapters xxviii.-xxx. in Plutarch 
agree closely with Dionysius viii. 14-35. 
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^ ^ e 
xpóvos Šia be kal rapi ab0 ó Madpxios peta 
Ths Ovváueos amdons, éxmwéumovou meo fBetav 
/ ^ l4 A e [4 ^ 
TáMv tod Mapkxíov Gengcouévgv vdécbar Tijs 
òpyĝs Kal To0s OvoXovakovs éx THS YOpas amaya- 
, 
yovTa TpáTTew Kal rAéyew & Te àv ayudorépors 
» JA + , \ A RAEV , , 
oí'yrau BéXtLov etvav Qoo uév yap ovdev evdmcev 
€ [4 3^ la ^ lA vy 
Pouatovs, éàv 8é Tivos TOv diXavOporrov ointat 
Sey rvyetv tots Ovdorovcxous, mav avTots 
l4 hy e lA N arp 
yevnoecOar Tà ÜmXa karaÜeuévow. mpòs Ta00 
o Mápkuios ëpn uxj8€v às OvorovcKwy árorpivea bat 
otpatnyos, ws 88 ‘Pwpatwy ëtt Toits mapaweîv 
Kai Tapaxarely peTpiotepa dpováscavras èm} 
^ A [4 , 
TOS OLkatote HKew Trpós avTOv èv juépaus Tpiotv, 
a ^ , 3 » g 86 
& wpoxareiras Yndicapévors: ei & Erepa do€ee, 
4 
ryiyvoc ket o0x oocav avTots Abecav avOis perà 
L ^ l4 , * , 
Aoycv kevàv Badifovew cis TÒ oTpaTOreEdor. 
XXXII. 'EraveA8óvrov 66 TOv wpéo Bewv axov- 
caca 7j Bovdy, kaÜdzrep èv xeuudve TOAN Kar 
4 ^ , » N , ? e ^ 3 ^ 
KAVOMVL THS TWOAEWS, Apaca THY ad iepâs àjfikev. 
oor yàp ?)cav Lepeis Oev À pyotTynplwov opyactal 
7) pvrakes 7) THY ar oiwvaY mTáTpiov obcav èk 
TraXaióv pavTeKny EXOVTES, TOUTOVS TaVTAaS ATL- 
évat v pós Tov Mápriov eyndicarto, kekoo pnpévovs 
as hy écác TQ vópos év Tals tepovpyíats* Xéyew 88 
3 /, bj ^ [d > / b] 
TaUTd, kai TapakaXetv oOTws amaXXáfas TOV 
, ef / M ^ > / 
TróXeuov OUTM Staréyntat Trepi TOv. Ovorov’coKav 
Tois moAitas. édéEaTo uev ov eis TO OTPATOTTEOOY 
rovs dvdpas, ddXo Ò ovdévy ESmxev ovÓ émpakev 
PND > 4 , , 3 > , 
ovd elme paraxwtepov, adr èp ols mpórepov 
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Marcius was at hand again with his entire force, they 
sent out another embassy to entreat him to moderate 
his wrath, withdraw the Volscian army from the 
country, and then make such proposals and settle- 
ments as he thought best for both nations; for the 
Romans would make no concessions through fear, 
but if he thought that the Volscians ought to obtain 
certain favours, all such would be granted them 
if they laid down their arms. Marcius replied that, 
as general of the Volscians, he would make no 
answer to this, but as one who was still a citizen 
of Rome, he advised and exhorted them to adopt 
more moderate views of what justice required, and 
come to him in three days with a ratification of 
his previous demands; but if they should decide 
otherwise, they must know well that it was not 
safe for them to come walking into his camp again 
with empty phrases. 

XXXII. When the embassy had returned and the 
senate had heard its report, it was felt that the city 
was tossing on the billows of a great tempest, and 
therefore the last and sacred ancbor was let down. 
A decree was passed that all the priests of the gods, 
and the celebrants or custodians of the mysteries, 
and those who practised the ancient and ancestral 
art of divination from the flight of birds, —that all 
these should go to Marcius, arrayed as was the custom 
of each in the performance of their sacred rites, and 
should urge him in the same manner as before to put 
a stop to the war, and then to confer with his fellow- 
citizens regarding the Volscians. He did, indeed, 
admit this embassy into his camp, but made no other 
concession, nor did he act or speak more mildly, 
but told them to make a settlement on his former 
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ékéXeve TroteicOas Tas rarúceis À SéyvecOar Tov 
vóXegov. émaveXÜóvrov oiv tv tepewy &Oofev 
àrpeuoÜvras èv TH TOAEL rà rely») óvXdrTew Kal 
vpoofláXXovras amoKxpoverOat Tovs TrodEpious, 
év TO wpóvo pddtota kai Trois ard THS TÚXNS 
maparoyols TiÜeuévois Tas édaridas, érrel Òl abrav 
yE TWTHPLoV ovdey jmíaTavro T páTT0vTes, adnra 
TA DA X?) kai mola. «al juu movgpà thy mÓMw 
kaTeiyev, xpt oU avvé TL 7rpáryua TH TONNA- 
xis vb ‘Opnpov Xeyouévo,. ui) rávu 08 weiPovtt® 
TOUS "rOXXoUs, Ópnoiov.  Aéyovros yap avTOd kal 
dvahwvodvtos émi vais peyddrats mpdfeot xai 
Tapanroyos: 
T 9 àp emi $peci One Ded yraveawmes 
"AOnvn: 
kai TÒ 
"AANA Tis GBavatov Tpédrev Ppévas, ös y évi 


Ovp@ 
O9uov Ore pati 


\ \ 
Kal TÒ 
v / 
“H rı óicadgevos 7) ral Oeds Gs éxéXeve: 


xaTa povoÜaww ws áóvvárois mrpáryuaat Kai puOev- 
pac àmía Toig Tov ékácTov Xoyiwuóv THs, Tpo- 
atpéceos dmicTov? xaÜLaTávTOs. ov motel 
^ er > N ^ \ > 7 M , 

tovTo “Opnpos, àXXà TA pev eikóTa Kal ovvýôn 

leg... Aeyouévp Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske 
(Amyot): ràv . . . Aeyouerwr. 

2 me[0ovr: Bekker, after Reiske : wef@ov. 

8 Kmigrov Dekker has dxparh (powerless to determine). 
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terms, or else accept the war.! Accordingly, when 
the priests had returned, it was decided to remain 
quietly in the city, guarding its walls, and repulsing 
the enemy, should he make an attack. They put 
their hopes in time especially, and in the vicissitudes 
of fortune, since they knew not how to save tliem- 
selves by their own efforts, but turmoil, terror, and 
rumours of evil possessed the city. At last some- 
thing happened that was like what Homer often 
mentions, although people generally do not wholly 
believe it. For when some great and unusual deed 
is to be done, that poet declares in his stately 
manner :— 


* He then was inspired by the goddess, flashing-eyed 
Athene" ;2 


and again :— 


* But some immortal turned his mind by lodging in 
his heart 
A fear of what the folk would say” ;3 


and again :— 


* Rither through some suspicion, or else a god so 
bade him do” ;* 


but people despise Homer and say that with his im- 
possible exploits and incredible tales he makes it 
impossible to believe in every man's power to de- 
termine his own choice of action. This, however, 
is not what Homer does, but those acts which are 
natural, customary, and the result of reasoning, he 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 39, 12; Dionysius, viii. 38. 
2 Odyssey, xviii. 158 = xxi. i. (rij 9 pa). 
3 Not to be found now in Homer. * Odyssey, ix. 339. 
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* r f ^ 279 E A 9 / 

Kal Kata Xóyov Tepawopeva TO éd! Huiv ámo8i- 
Swat, kal Aéyet Oryrov modrs 

Aùràp éyo BoóXcvca kavà peyadyitopa Óvpuóv. 
Kal, 

“Os háro, IlyXeievi & &yos yéver, èv óé oi 

Top 
oTnbecaw Aacioot Oravdsrya pepunptter 


Kal TAND, 
GANA TOV Ov TL 
Tei’ ayaba ppovéovta, Saippova Ber^epopóv- 
TV 


dy 88 rais àrtómois Kal mapaPonous apakect xal 
$opás Tivos évOovciwdous Kal TapacT do ews deo- 
pévaus OUK. àvaipobvra moved Tov 0cóv, àXXà 
kivoÜvra THY Tpoalpeaw, ovo óppàs évepyatóievov, 
àXXà $avracías Ópj.Gv ayoyous, ais ode ToOLel 
THY m pagiy Aog tov, adr TO ékovcíg bidwow 
åpxýv, Kal TÒ Üappetv Kai TÒ amibe mpooriOnaiy. 
7) yàp ATAANNAKTÉOV Nos TÀ Geta mdons aitias 
Kat àpyfjs Tov raf’ has, 7) Tis àv AAOS ely Tpómos 

@ Bonhodow àvÜporrois Kal gvvepyobsu; ov TO 
oôpa Sov TAÁTTOVTES "Hv, OVE TAS Xeipas, 


OS Oei, peraribevres avtot Kal TOUS móðas, AAAA 


THS wus TÒ m pasci kal TpoatpeTiKòv åpxaîs 
Tuc, Kal þpavraciais kai èmwolais éyeipovtes Ù 
Tovvavtiov ámooTpéQovres Kal iaTávres. 
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attributes to our own volition, and he certainly says 
frequently :— 


* But I formed a plan within my lordly heart" ;! 
and also:— 


“So he spake, and Peleus’ son was sore distressed, 
and his heart 
Within his shagg ry breast between two courses was 
divided"; 


and again :— 
* But him no whit 
Could she persuade from his integrity, the fiery. 
hearted Bellerophon " ; 8 


while in exploits of a strange and extraordinary 
nature, requiring some rush of inspiration, and des- 
perate courage, he does not represent the god as 
taking away, but as prompting, a man’s choice of 
action; nor yet as creating impulses in a man, but 
rather conceptions which lead to impulses, and by 
these his action is not made involuntary, but his 
will is set in motion, while courage and hope are 
added to sustain him. For cither the influence of 
the gods must be wholly excluded from all initiating 
power over our actions, or in what other way can 
they assist and co-operate with men? They certainly 
do not mould our bodies by their direct agency, nor 
give the requisite change to the action of our hands 
and feet, but rather, by certain motives, conceptions, 
and purposes, they rouse the active and elective 
powers of our spirits, or, on the other hand, divert 
and check them. 


1 Odyssey, ix. 299. — ? Iliad, i. 188 f. 3 Iliad, vi. 161 f. 
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XXXIII. 'Ev 8é 77 ‘Poun róre TOV yvvawdv 
áXXaL èv Trpós &XXots (epots, ai 66 TXeio Tat kal 
Gokuo Ta Tat Trepi Tov ToU Kamitwriov Atos Bwpov 
ixérevov. èv è rajraus hv % llomAikóXa Tod 

, \ \ / » / ^ 
peyara Kat TONA Pwpatous ev Te Tro epots kal 
TONLTELALS ej avros adergn Ovarepia. IIoz- 
duKohas pev obv ere vices TQóTepov, OS ÈV TOIS 
mept éketvov yeypapuévois iotopýkapev, 7 be 
OvaXepía p eixev ey 7H TONEL Kal TU, 
Soxodoa TQ Pio u) kaTa X YELY TO yévos. Óep 
oov Aéyo qmáÜos é£amrívgs 7a0o0a, kal KaT 
émívotav oùk ádÜeíaa Tov arapévn Tod avudépovros, 
avri Te dvéorn Kal TAS GNAAS åvaotýoaca TTácas 
?Kev émi T oixiay THS TOU Mapxiov LNT pos 
Ovoroupvias. as È elope kal kaTéXafe pera 
THS. vuov cadeComerny Kal TÀ mraiðia TOU Mapxíov 
Tpòs TOUS KONTOUS È eXouve ay, év Kg TepiaTioaca 
Tas yvvaikas abris * AvTaL ye mets,” elev, “o 
OvoXovpvía, Kal ov, Ovepy:Ala, yuvaines rope 
Tpòs yuvaîkas, ouTE BovMjs pupicapévns ovr’ 
dpXovros KENEUTAVTOS, GX’ o Geos Npr, eS 
€otxev, oikreípas Tv. Ikereíav, óppiv qapéoTyoe 
beupl TrpaméaÜat 7 pos pas kal enl fva, go- 
Tnpiav uév avTais Kat TOUS &XXots ToNTALs, val 
bé meio Üela ats emipaveatépav pépovra 6ófav Hs 
ai Xaftvov Ouyarépes oxov, eis av Kal 
etpyvnv r "moXéuov cuvayayodcal Tatépas kai 


1 Chapter xxiii. 

2 «Then the matrons came in a body to Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, and Volumnia, his wife. Whether 
this was the result of public counsel, or of the women's fear, 
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XXXIII. Now in Rome, at the time of which 1 
speak, various groups of women visited the various 
temples, but the greater part of them, and those of 
highest station, carried their supplications to the 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among these was Va- 
leria, a sister of that Publicola who had done the 
Romans so many eminent services both as warrior 
and statesman. Publicola, indeed, had died some 
time before, as I have related in his Life;! but 
Valeria was still enjoying her repute and honour in 
the city, where her life was thought to adorn her 
lineage. This woman, then, suddenly seized with 
one of those feelings which I have been describing, 
and laying hold of the right expedient with a pur- 
pose not uninspired of heaven, rose up herself, bade 
the other women all rise, and came with them to the 
house of Volumnia,? the mother of Marcius. After 
entering and finding her seated with her daughter- 
in-law, and holding the children of Marcius on her 
lap, Valeria called about her the women who had 
followed, and said: * We whom thou seest here, 
Volumnia, and thou, Vergilia, are come as women to 
women, obeying neither senatorial edict nor consular 
command; but our god, as it would seem, taking 
pity on our supplication, put into our hearts an im- 
pulse to come hither to you and beseech you to do 
that which will not only be the salvation of us our- 
selves and of the citizens besides, but also lift you 
who consent to do it to a more conspicuous fame 
than that which the daughters of the Sabines won, 
when they brought their fathers and husbands out 


I cannot ascertain.”—Livy, ii. 40, 1. In Dionysius also 
(viii. 39, 40), whom Plutarch seems otherwi ise to be following, 
Veturia is the inother, and Volumnia the wife, of Marcius. 
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dvOpas. Sere Tros Mápriov iobcaL pe? uv 
c vá vrac Oe Ts ixetnplas, kal paptupicate TH 
TAT plot paprupíav annl À kal duxatav, OTe TONG 
Tác Yyovca Kaxds oudev ovr’ ,erpa£e Oewóv obT 
éBovrcuce Tepi vuv Ov opyny, ANN dTro6L6co tv 
buas éxcivo küv pndevos tuyxdveyv pén TeV 
CTTLELK Qv. 

Tadta tis Otarepias eimoúons àveBógcav ai 
Aovral yuvaines, jpeiparo òè 9 Ovoroupria: 
“Kal TOV kowWwàv uiv cuppopar, à yvvaikes, 


{oov pereat, Kab idia T parTopey KAKOS aTroNe- 


cacat THY Mapxiou Bófav kai APETV, TÒ cópa ô 
avToD Tots TOV ToNELLwY OTROS ppovpovpevov 
pàXXov À oalopevov epopicar. péytotov & piv 
TÓV &TvXmpáav. é viv, ei Tà TAS marpisos obras 
eEnaévnner à @aTt év ub exer Tas éhidas. OUK 
oia yap et Twa moujaera. Aóryov juv exeivos, éi 
ye pndéva moreîTar Tis mart pisos, Ñ fv xal pntpos 
Kal yyvvaucos Kal TEKVOY T poeríaa ev. ov pay 


aN xpijobe htv AafBoba at Ka kopátere Tpos 


exeivov, ei punoev AANO, Tals mèp THS TaTpioos 
ixeotats évaromveüaat Suvapévas.” 

XXXIV. Ex TOUTOU Tå Te maiia kal TYV 
ObepyiMav dvactioac a. perà TOV dXXov yuvas- 
KOV eBddiler eis TÒ oTpatomedov TOV Ovonov- 
okov. h Ò dus avTOv TÓ T  OjkTpOV kal TOUS 
Tonep.tous everroina ev aide Kal cto cV. érvXe ò 
ó Mapxtos émi BýpaTtos kaĝe¥ópevos peTa TOY 
HYEMOVIK DD. WS obv cide Tpoaroveas TAS yuvat- 
Kas, Cavpacev’ euyvous be Thv unrépa TpOTqV 
Ba&tovcav ¿Boero pév éuuévew vois. àrpémrous 
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of war into friendship and peace. Arise, come with 
us to Marcius, and join with us in supplicating him, 
bearing this just and true testimony in behalf of 
your country, that, although she has suffered much 
wrong at his hands, she has neither done nor thought 
of doing harm to you, in her anger, but restores 
you to him, even though she is destined to obtain 
no equitable treatment at his hands.” 

These words of Valeria were seconded by the cries 
of the other women with her, and Volumnia gave 
them this answer :—“‘O women, not only have we 
an equal share with you in the common calamities, 
but we have an additional misery of our own, in that 
we have lost the fame and virtue of Marcius, and see 
his person protected in command, rather than pre- 
served from death, by the arms of our enemies. And 
yet it is the greatest of our misfortunes that our 
native city is become so utterly weak as to place her 
hopes in us. For I know not whether the man will 
have any regard for us, since he has none for his 
country, which he once set before mother and wife 
and children. However, take us and use us and 
bring us to him; if we can do nothing else, we can 
at least breathe out our lives in supplications for our 
country." 

XXXIV. After this, she took the children and 
Vergilia and went with the other women to the camp 
of the Volscians. The sight of them, and the piti- 
fulness of it, produced even in their enemies rever- 
ence and silence. Now it chanced that Marcius was 
seated on a tribunal with his chief officers. When, 
accordingly, he saw the women approaching, he was 
amazed; and when he recognized his mother, who 
walked at their head, he would fain have persisted 
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ékeívots Kal aTapaltiTos Xoryua pois, tyevóp.evos 9€ 
tov TáÜovs éAdTTeov kal ovvrapaxÜeis pos THY 
Oviv ove érXQ xa8etouévo | arpooeXOeiv, aha 
caraBas Oattov Ñ Badny Kat àmavricas T porq 
pev nOTATATO THY payrépa, «al Tela rov Xpóvov, 
eita óc THY yvvaîka Kab Ta TÉkva, pare Saxpvov 
ere pite Tob prrodpporetabat perdoprevos, AAN 
orep TÒ peúpaTos pépecOar tod måÂovs éavróv 
EvdedWKOS. 

XXXV. Emel 06 rovrov adny , exe Kai THD 
prepa BovXopévmv non Xóyeov pye fa Gero, 
TOUS TOY OvoXovokov mpoBoóXovs. TapaoT1)0á- 
pevos ]kovae Tfje Oùorovuvias roua bra Aeyovans: 
* 'Opds pér, à Tai, Kay avtal py Aéyouen, 
écOAre kal poppi Tv dO av copre Texparpó- 
pevos, otav oikovpiav apy 7 on guy Tepremouij- 
caTo: Aóyica, ÔÈ viv ws .Arvxéa vara, TacÓv 
ádbyucÜa yuvarcan, ais TÒ fva Tov capa $o- 
Bepwrartov ?) TÚXN TET OLNKED, êpot èv vióv, 
Ta)T) Ó àvopa Tots THs matpisos Tetxeow iSety 
avr ixaOnpevor. o Ò éort Trois dAXows aruxias 
maons Kat kaKkoTpayias Tapapudvov, edyer Oar 
Geois, 7 jut árropoyrarov yéyovev. où yàp olóv T€ 
Kat TH mat pior vieny dua kal oot oornpiay 
aireiobat Tapa tav Oev, AAN & TIS üv Jv 
«arapáa atro TOV EXO par, tabta Tats fjuerépaus 
éveo Tiv. evyais. dvayen yap Ù THS vraTpíóos ? 
cob aTépeo0at yuvarkl of Kal TÉKVOLS. yò Ò où 
Teptpevô TAÛÚTNV n Sarrioa TÙY TÚXNV óan 
TOD TORE LOY, GAN’ ei uh ge Tela au pa $uMav Kab 
óuóvotay avt} diapopas Kal karv Oéuevov apydo- 
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in his previous inflexible and implacable course, but, 
mastered by his feelings, and confounded at what he 
saw, he could not endure to remain seated while 
they approached him, but descended quickly from 
the tribunal and ran to meet them. He saluted his 
mother first, and held her a long time in his embracc, 
and then his wife and children, sparing now neither 
tears nor caresses, but suffering himself as it were to 
be borne away by a torrent of emotion. 

XXXV. But when he was sated with this, and 
perceived that his mother now wished to say some- 
thing, he brought to his side the councillors of the 
Volscians, and heard Volumnia speak as follows: 
‘‘Thou seest, my son, even if we do not speak our- 
selves, and canst judge from the wretchedness of our 
garb and aspect, to what a pitiful state thy banish- 
ment has reduced us. And now be sure that we 
who come to thee are of all women most unhappy, 
since fortune has made the sight whieh should have 
been most sweet, most dreadful for us, as I behold 
my son, and this wife of thine her husband, encamped 
against the walls of our native city. And that which 
for the rest is an assuagement of all misfortune and 
misery, namely prayer to the gods, has become for 
us most impracticable; for we cannot ask from the 
gods both victory for our country and at the same 
time safety for thee, but that which any one of our 
foes might impreeate upon us as a curse, this must 
be the burden of our prayers. For thy wife and 
children must needs be deprived either of their 
country or of thee. As for me, I will not wait to 
have the war decide this issue for me while I live, 
but unless I can persuade thee to substitute friend- 
ship and concord for dissension and hostility, and so 
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to become a benefactor of both parties rather than a 
destroyer of one of them, then consider and be well 
assured that thou canst not assail thy country with- 
out first treading underfoot the corpse of her who 
bore thee. For it does not behoove me to await that 
day on which I shall behold my son either led in 
triumph by his fellow-citizens or triumphing over his 
country. If, then, I asked you to save your country 
by ruining the Volscians, the question before thec 
would be a grievous one, my son, and hard to 
decide, since it is neither honourable for a man to 
destroy his fellow-citizens, nor just for him to betray 
those who have put their trust in him; but as it is, 
we ask only a relief from evils, something which 
would be salutary for both parties alike, but more 
conducive to fame and honour for the Volscians, 
because their superiority in arms will give them the 
appearance of bestowing the greatest of blessings, 
namely peace and friendship, although they get these 
no less themselves. If these blessings are realized, it 
will be chiefly due to thee; if they are not, then 
thou alone wilt bear the blame from both nations. 
And though the issues of war are obscure, this is 
manifest, that if victorious, thou wilt only be thy 
country’s destroying demon, and if defeated, the 
world will think that, to satisfy thy wrath, thou 
didst bring down the greatest calamities upon men 
who were thy benefactors and friends.” 

XXXVI. While Volumnia was saying this, Marcius 
listened without making any answer, and after she 
had ceased also, he stood a long time in silence. 
Volumnia therefore began once more: * Why art 
thou silent, my son? Is it right to yield everything 
to wrath and resentment, but wrong to gratify a 
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mother in such a prayer as this? Or is the remem- 
brance of his wrongs becoming to a great man, while 
the remembrance, with reverence and honour, of the 
benefits which children have received from their 
parents is not the duty of a great and good man? 
Surely for no man were it more seemly to cherish 
gratitude than for thee, who dost so bitterly proceed 
against ingratitude. And yet, although thou hast 
already punished thy country severely, thou hast not 
shown thy mother any gratitude. It were, therefore, 
a most pious thing in thee to grant me, without any 
compulsion, so worthy and just a request as mine; 
but since I cannot persuade thee, why should I spare 
my last resource?" And with these words she threw 
herself at his feet, together with his wife and children. 
Then Marcius, crying out * What hast thou done to 
me, my mother!" lifted her up, and pressing her 
right hand warmly, said: “Thou art victorious, and 
thy victory means good fortune to my country, but 
death to me; for I shall withdraw vanquished, though 
by thee alone." When he had said this, and had 
held a little private conference with his mother and 
his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, as they 
desired, and on the next morning led away his 
Volscians, who were not all affected in the same 
way nor equally pleased by what had happened. 
For some found fault both with him and with what 
he had done; but others, who were favourably dis- 
posed towards a peaceful settlement of the dispute, 
with neither; while some, though displeased with 
his proceedings, nevertheless could not look upon 
Marcius as a bad man, but thought it pardonable 
in him to be broken down by such strong compul- 
sions. No one, however, opposed him, but all followed 
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him obediently, though rather out of admiration for 
his virtue than regard for his authority.! 

XXXVII. But the Roman people showed more 
plainly, when they were set free from the war, the 
greatness of their fear and peril while it lasted. For 
as soon as those who manned the walls descried the 
Volscians drawing their forces off, every temple was 
thrown open, and the people crowned themselves 
with garlands and offered sacrifices as if for victory. 
But the joy of the city was most apparent in the 
honour and loving favour which both the senate and 
the whole people bestowed upon the women, declar- 
ing their belief that the city’s salvation was manifestly 
due to them. When, however, the senate passed a 
decree that whatsoever they asked for themselves in 
the way of honour or favour, should be furnished and 
done for them by the magistrates, they asked for 
nothing else besides the erection of a temple of 
Women’s Fortune, the expense of which they offered 
to contribute of themselves, if the city would under- 
take to perform, at the public charge, all the sacrifices 
and honours, such as are due to the gods. The senate 
commended their public spirit, and erected the temple 
and its image at the public charge,? but they none 
the less contributed money themselves and set up a 
second image of the goddess, and this, the Romans 
say, as it was placed in the temple, uttered some such 
words as these: “ Dear to the gods, O women, is your 
pious gift of me.” 3 

XXXVIII. These words were actually uttered 
twice, as the story runs, which would have us be- 

1 Compare Livy’s story of this interview and its results 
s b 3-9) Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius, viii. 

2 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 11. 8 Cf Dionysius, viii. 56. 
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lieve what is difficult of belief and probably never 
happened. For that statues have appeared to sweat, 
and shed tears, and exude something like drops ot 
blood, is not impossible; since wood and stone 
often contract a mould which is productive of 
moisture, and cover theinselves with many colours, 
and receive tints from the atmosphere; and there is 
nothing in the way of believing that the Deity uses 
these phenomena sometimes as signs and portents. 
It is possible also that statues may emit a noise like 
a moan or a groan, by reason of a fracture or a 
rupture, which is more violent if it takes place in 
the interior. But that articulate speech, and language 
so clear and abundant and precise, should proceed 
from a lifeless thing, is altogether impossible; since 
not even the soul of man, or the Deity, without a 
body duly organized and fitted with vocal parts, has 
ever spoken and conversed. But where history forces 
our assent with numerous and credible witnesses, we 
must conclude that an experience different from that 
of sensation arises in the imaginative part of the soul, 
and persuades men to think it sensation; as, for 
instance, in sleep, when we think we see and hear, 
although we neither see nor hear. However, those 
who cherish strong feelings of good-will and affec- 
tion for the Deity, and are therefore unable to reject 
or deny anything of this kind, have a strong argu- 
ment for their faith in the wonderful and transcend- 
ent character of the divine power. For the Deity 
has no resemblance whatever to man, either in 
nature, activity, skill, or strength; nor,if He does 
something that we cannot do, or contrives somce- 
thing that we cannot contrive, is this contrary to 
reason; but rather, since He differs from us in all 
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points, in His works mest of all is He unlike us 
and far removed from us. But most or the Deity’s 
powers, as Heracleitus says,! “escape our knowledge 
through incredulity.” 

XXXIX. But as for Marcius, when he came back 
to Antium from his expedition, Tullus, who had long 
hated him and been oppressed with jealousy of him, 
plotted to take him off at once, believing that if his 
enemy escaped him now, he would never give him 
another chance to seize him. Having, therefore, ar- 
rayed a large party against him, he bade him lay 
down his command and give the Volscians an, ac- 
count of his administration. But Marcius, afraid of 
being reduced to private station when Tullus was in 
command and exercising the greatest influence among 
his own countrymen, said he would resign his com- 
mand to the Volscians, if they bade him do so, since 
it was at their general bidding that he had assumed 
it; and that he was ready, and would not refuse even 
before that, to give a full account of his administra- 
tion to all the people of Antium who desired it. An 
assembly was therefore held, at which the popular 
leaders who had been set to the work rose and tried 
to embitter the multitude against him. But when 
Marcius rose to speak, the more disorderly part of 
his audience grew quiet, out of reverence for him, 
and gave him opportunity to speak fearlessly, while 
the best of the men of Antium, and those that were 
especially pleased with peace, made it clear that they 
would listen to him with favour and give a just de- 
cision. Tullus, therefore, began to fear the effect of 
the man's plea in self-defence ; for he was one of the 
most powerful speakers, and his earlier achievements 


1 Fragment 116 (By water, p. 45) 
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! « Then, after he had withdrawn his troops from the 
Roman territory, they say that he was overwhelmed with 
hatred in consequence, and lost his life, different writers 
giving different details of his death. In Fabius, who is by 
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secured him a gratitude which outweighed his later 
fault; nay more, the very charge against him was 
but so much proof of the great gratitude which was 
his due. For they would not have thought themselves 
wronged in not getting Rome into their power, had 
not the efforts of Marcius brought them near to 
taking it. 

Accordingly, the conspirators decided to make no 
more delay, and not to test the feelings of the multi- 
tude; but the boldest of them, crying out that the 
Volscians must not listen to the traitor, nor suffer him 
to retain his command and play the tyrant among 
them, fell upon him in a body and slew him, and no 
man present offered to defend him.! However, that 
the deed was not wrought with the approval of the 
majority of the Volscians, was seen at once from their 
coming out of their cities in concourse to his body, 
to which they gave honourable burial, adorning his 
tomb with arms and spoils, as that of a chieftain and 
general. But when the Romans learned of his death, 
they paid him no other mark either of honour or 
resentment, but simply granted the request of the 
women that they might mourn for him ten months, 
as was customary when any one of them lost a father, 
or a son, or a brother. For this was the period fixed 
for the longest mourning, and it was fixed by Numa 
Pompilius, as is written in his Life.? 

The loss of Marcius was keenly felt at once by the 
Volscian state. For, in the first place, they quarrelled 
with the Aequians, who were their allies and friends, 
over the supreme command, and carried their quarrel 
far the most ancient authority, I find that he lived even to 
old age? (Livy, ii. 40, 10). Chapter xxxix. in Plutarch 


agrees closely with Diony sius viii. 57-59, who says that 
Marcius was stoned to death. 2 Chapter xii. 2. 
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to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; in the 
second place, they were defeated in battle by the 
Romans, wherein Tullus was slain and the very flower 
of their forces was cut to pieces, so that they were 
glad to accept most disgraceful terms, becoming sub- 
jects of Rome, and pledging themselves to obey her 
commands.! 


COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES AND 
CORIOLANUS 


I. Now that all the deeds of these men are set 
forth, so far as we consider them worthy of recol- 
lection and record, it is plain that their military 
careers do not incline the balance either way very 
decidedly. For both alike gave many signal proofs 
of daring and valour as soldiers, as well as of skill 
and foresight as commanders; except that some may 
give the preference to Alcibiades, because he was 
continually successful and victorious in many struggles 
by sea, as well as by land, and declare him therefore 
the more consummate general. It is certainly true 
of each that, when he was at home and in command, 
he always conducted his country's cause with manifest 
success, and, contrariwise, inflicted even more mani- 
fest injury upon it when he went over to the enemy. 
As statesmen, if the exceeding wantonness of Al- 
cibiades, and the stain of dissoluteness and vulgarity 
upon all his efforts to win the favour of the multi- 
tude, won the loathing of sober-minded citizens, it 
was equally true that the utter ungraciousness of 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 12 f. 
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1 Alov Bekker corrects to “Iwr, after Bryan. The verse 
. . 0bBels yap Opyfis xdpiw &melAnoev, márep . . . is attributed 
to Menander in Stobaeus, Flori. xx. 6 (Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. iii. p. 188). 
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Marcius, together with his pride and oligarchical 
demeanour, won the hatred of the Roman people. 
Neither course, then, is to be approved ; although 
the man who seeks to win the people by his favours 
is less blameworthy than those who heap insults 
on the multitude, in order to avoid the appearance 
of trying to win them. For it is a disgrace to flatter 
the people for the sake of power; but to get power 
by acts of terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
only a disgrace, it is also an injustice. 

II. Now, that Marcius is usually thought to have 
been rather simple in his nature, and straightforward, 
while Alcibiades was unscrupulous in his public acts, 
and false, is very clear. And Alcibiades is particularly 
denounced for the malicious deceit by which he 
cheated the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, as Thucy- 
dides relates, and put an end to the peace. But 
this policy of his, although it did plunge the city 
again into war, made it nevertheless strong and for- 
midable, by reason of the alliance with Mantinea 
and Argos which Alcibiades secured for it. And yet 
Marcius himself also used deceit to stir up war 
between the Romans and Volscians, when he brought 
a false charge against the visitors to the games, as 
Dionysius relates ; ? and the motive for his action 
makes it the worse of the two. For he was not 
influenced by ambition, or by rivalry in a political 
struggle, as Alcibiades was, but simply gave way to 
his anger, from which passion, as Dion says, * no one 
ever gets a grateful return," and threw many districts 
of Italy into confusion, and needlessly sacrificed 
many innocent cities to his rage against his country. 

1 V. 45; cf. Pire ices. x. ; Alcibiades, xiv. 


2 See Coriolanus, xxvi. 2; Dionysius Hal., Antiq. Rom. 
viii. 2. 
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1 rore 5¢ Coraés and Bekker read rovrp ye with C, and 
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It is true, indeed, that Alcibiades also, through his 
anger, was the cause of great calamities to his 
countrymen. But just as soon as he saw that they 
were repentant, he showed them his goodwill, and 
after he had been driven away a second time, he 
did not exult over the mistakes of their generals, 
nor look with indifference upon their bad and 
perilous plans, but did precisely what Aristides is 
so highly praised for doing to Themistocles: he came 
to the men who were then in command, although 
they were not his friends, and told them plainly 
what they ought to do. Marcius, however, in the 
first place, did injury to his whole city, although he 
had not been injured by the whole of it, but the 
best and strongest part of it shared his wrongs and 
his distress; in the second place, by resisting and 
not yielding to the many embassies and supplications 
with which his countrymen tried to heal his single 
wrath and folly, he made it clear that he had under- 
taken a fierce and implacable war for the overthrow 
and destruction of his country, not that he might 
recover and regain it. Further, in this point it may 
be said there was a difference between them, namely, 
that Alcibiades, when he went over to the side of 
the Athenians, was moved by fear and hatred of the 
Spartans, who were plotting to take his life ; whereas 
it was dishonourable for Marcius to leave the Vol- 
scians in the lurch when they were treating him 
with perfect fairness. For he was appointed their 
leader, and had the greatest credit and influence 
among them, unlike Alcibiades, whom the Lacedae- 
monians misused rather than used, who wandered 
about aimlessly in their city, and again was tossed 
to and fro in their camp, and at last threw himself 
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into the hands of Tissaphernes; unless, indeed, he 
was all the while paying him court in order that the 
Athens to which he longed to return might not be 
utterly destroyed. 

III. Furthermore, in the matter of money, we are 
told that Alcibiades often got it ill by taking bribes, 
and spent it ill in luxury and dissipation; whereas 
Marcius could not be persuaded to take it even when 
it was offered to him as an honour by his commanders. 
And for this reason he was especially odious to the 
multitude in the disputes with the people concerning 
debts, because they saw that it was not for gain, but 
out of insolence and scorn, that he acted despitefully 
towards the poor. 

Antipater, writing in one of his letters about the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, says: “In ad- 
dition to all his other gifts, the man had also that of 
persuasion " ; and the absence of this gift in Marcius 
made his great deeds and virtues obnoxious to the 
very men whom they benefited, since they could not 
endure the arrogant pride of the man, and that self- 
will which is, as Plato says,? “the companion of 
solitude." Alcibiades, on the contrary, understood 
how to treat in a friendly manner those who met 
him, and we cannot wonder that when he was suc- 
cessful his fame was attended with goodwill and 
honour, and flowered luxuriantly, since some of his 
errors even had often charm and felicity. This was 
the reason why, in spite of the great and frequent 
harm done by him to the city, he was nevertheless 
many times appointed leader and general; while 
Marcius, when he stood for an office which was his 


1 See Comparison of Aristides and Cato, ii. 4. 
2 See Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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due in view of his valorous achievements, was 
defeated. And so it was that the one could not 
make himself hated by his countrymen, even when 
he was doing them harm; while the other was after 
all not beloved, even while he was admired. 

IV. For Marcius did not, as a commander, obtain 
any great successes for his city, but only for his 
enemies against his country ; whereas Alcibiades was 
often of service to the Athenians, both as a private 
soldier and as a commander. When he was at home, 
he mastered his adversaries to his heart's content ; 
it was when he was absent that their calumnies pre- 
vailed. Marcius, on the contrary, was with the 
Romans when they condemned him, and with the 
Volscians when they slew him. The deed was not 
in accordance with justice or right, it is true, and yet 
his own acts supplied an excuse for it, because, after 
rejecting the terms of peace publicly offered, and 
suffering himself to be persuaded by the private 
solicitations of the women, he did not put an end to 
hostilities, but allowed the war to continue, while he 
threw away for ever its golden opportunity. For he 
should have won the consent of those who had put 
their trust in him, before retiring from his position, 
if he had the highest regard for their just claims 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he cared nothing 
for the Volscians, but was prosecuting the war merely 
to satisfy his own anger, and then stopped it abruptly, 
the honourable course had been, not to spare his 
country for his mother's sake, but his mother together 
with his country ; since his mother and his wife were 
part and parcel of the native city which he was be- 
sieging. But after giving harsh treatment to public 
supplications, entreaties of embassies, and prayers of 
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priests, then to concede his withdrawal as a favour 
to his mother, was not so much an honour to that 
mother, as it was a dishonour to his country, which 
was thus saved by the pitiful intercession of a single 
woman, and held unworthy of salvation for its own 
sake. Surely the favour was invidious, and harsh, 
and really no favour at all, and unacceptable to both 
parties; for he retired without listening to the per- 
suasions of his antagonists, and without gaining the 
consent of his comrades-in-arms. 

The cause of all this lay in his unsociable, very 
overweening, and selfwilled disposition, which of 
itself is offensive to most people, and when combined 
with an ambitious spirit, becomes altogether savage 
and implacable. Such men pay no court to the 
multitude, professing not to want their honours, and 
then are vexed if they do not get them. Certainly 
there was no tendency to importune or court the 
favour of the multitude in men like Metellus, Aris- 
tides, and Epaminondas; but owing to their genuine 
contempt for what a people has the power to give 
and take away, though they were repeatedly ostra- 
ciscd, defeated at elections, and condemned in courts 
of justice, they cherished no anger against their 
countrymen for their ingratitude, but showed them 
kindness again when they repented, and were recon- 
ciled with them when they asked it. Surely he who 
least courts the people’s favour, ought least to resent 
their neglect, since vexation over failure to receive 
their honours is most apt to spring from an excessive 
longing after them. 

V. Well, then, Alcibiades would not deny that he 
rejoiced to be honoured, and was displeased to be 
overlooked, and he therefore tried to be agreeable 
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and pleasant to his associates; but the overweening 
pride of Marcius would not suffer him to pay court 
to those who had the power to honour and advance 
him, while his ambition made him feel angry and 
hurt when he was neglected. These are the blame- 
worthy traits in the man, but all the rest are brilliant. 
And for his temperance and superiority to wealth, 
he deserves to be compared with the best and purest 
of the Greeks, not with Alcibiades, who, in these 
regards, was the most unscrupulous of men, and the 
most careless of the claims of honour. 
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AYZANAPOS 


I, 'O "AxavÜLov 0ncavpós èv Ach dois éTt- 
ypa nV exe ToLavTnY s BpacíBas Kal AxdvOtot 
am AOnvatev: " 610 kai TOAXOL TOV évrOs éco Ta. 
TOD oiKkov Tapa Tats Dvpass rLOcvov åvðpiávTa 
Bpasiðou vopigovow eivat. Avaávópov é ét 
ELKOVLKOS, ev uáXa KOM@VTOS eer TO Tau kal 
Tóyova kaleipévov Yevvatov. ov yap, Os evtod 
pacwy, "A pyetov perà TIV peydrny yTTav éTri mév- 
0e: KAPEVTOV m ZmrapriâTa T pos TÓ avrimanov 
avrots TÀS KOLAS dyadropevoe TOTS TET payuévots 
ávíkav, oùôè Baxyiabov vOv èx Kopívðov $vyov- 
TOV eis Aaxedaipova TaTeEwWwov Kal dpoppav bia 
TÒ Ketpaa Bae Tas Keparas Qavévrov ets ENA 
avrol Tob kopay 700v, àXA «ai TOÜTO Avkoóp- 
yerov eote. kai pac aurov ELTELY OS 7) Kou 
Tous pèv Karovs eUmperm eg Tépous opücÜa. tore, 
TOUS Ó€ aic x pois poBepwrépous. 

II. Aéyerai ôè Ó ,Avaávópov TaT)p "ApiaTó- 
KXetros oixias ev ov yevéa Qaa BactXucf)e, ÖANOS 
óc yévovs eivat ToD rv 'HpakXeitv. érpádm bé 
ò Avoavédpos ey mevia, Kal Ta pea xev éauTov 
elvaxvov, ws el ris dXXos, vpós ToUs éÜLc ovs kal 


1 In s.c. 424, Brasidas won Acanthus, a town on the 
Chaleidic peninsula, away from its alliance with Athens 
(Thuc. iv. 84-88). * Herodotus, i. 82. 
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I. Tue treasury of the Acanthians at Delphi bears 
this inscription: “ Brasidas and the Acanthians, with 
spoil from the Athenians."! For this reason many 
think that the marble figure standing within the 
edifice, by the door, is a statue of Brasidas. But it 
really represents Lysander, with his hair very long, 
after the ancient custom, and growing a generous 
beard. For it is not true, as some state, that because 
the Argives, after their great defeat, shaved their 
heads for sorrow, the Spartans, in contrary fashion, 
let their hair grow long in exultation over their 
victory ;? nor was it because the Bacchiadae,? when 
they fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, looked mean 
and unsightly from having shaved their heads, that 
the Spartans, on their part, became eager to wear 
their hair long; but this custom also goes back to 
Lycurgus. And he is reported to have said that a 
fine head of hair makes the handsome more comely 
to look upon, and the ugly more terrible.* 

Il. The father of Lysander, Aristocleitus, is said 
to have been of the lineage of the Heracleidae, 
though not of the royal family. But Lysander was 
reared in poverty, and showed himself as much as 
any man conformable to the customs of his people ; 


* An oligarchical family, deposed from rule in Corinth by 
Cypselus, about 650 B.c. (Herod. v. 92). 
4 Cf. Lycurgus, xxii. l. 
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of a manly spirit, too, and superior to every pleasure, 
excepting only that which their good deeds bring to 
those who are successful and honoured. To this 
pleasure it is no disgrace for the youth in Sparta to 
succumb. Indeed, from the very first they wish their 
boys to be sensitive towards public opinion, distressed 
by censure, and exalted by praise; and he who is in- 
sensible and stolid in these matters, is looked down 
upon as without ambition for excellence, and a cum- 
berer of the ground. Ambition, then, and the spirit 
of emulation, were firmly implanted in him by his 
Laconian training, and no great fault should be found 
with his natural disposition on this account. But 
he seems to have been naturally subservient to men 
of power and influence, beyond what was usual in a 
Spartan, and content to endure an arrogant authority 
for the sake of gaining his ends, a trait which some 
hold to be no small part of political ability. And 
Aristotle, when he sets forth that great natures, like 
those of Socrates and Plato and Heracles, have a 
tendency to melancholy, writes also! that Lysander, 
not immediately, but when well on in years, was a 
prey to melancholy. 

But what is most peculiar in him is that, though 
he bore poverty well, and though he was never 
mastered nor even corrupted by money, yet he filled 
his country full of wealth and the love of wealth, 
and made her cease to be admired for not admiring 
wealth, importing as he did an abundance of gold 
and silver after the war with Athens, although he 
kept not a single drachma for himself. And when 
Dionysius the tyrant scnt his daughters some costly 
tunics of Sicilian make, he would not receive them. 


1 Problema, xxx. 1. 
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patiopav B6 ToUs olkovs kal Tas Téyvas évé- 
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saying he was afraid they would make his daughters 
look more ugly. But a little later, when he was sent 
as ambassador to the same tyrant from the same 
city, and was presented by him with two robes, and 
ordered to choose which of them he would, and 
carry it to his daughter, he said that she could 
choose better herself, and went off with both of 
them. 

ILI. The Peloponnesian war had now been carried 
on for a long time, and after their disaster in Sicily! 
it was expected that the Athenians would straight- 
way lose their control of the sea, and presently give 
up the struggle altogether. But Alcibiades, returning 
from exile and taking the command, wrought a great 
change, and made his countrymen again a match for 
their enemies by sea.? The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, were frightened again, and suminoning up fresh 
zeal for the war, which required, as they thought, an 
able leader and a more powerful armament, sent out 
Lysander to take command upon the sea. When 
he came to Ephesus, he found the city well disposed 
to him and very zealous in the Spartan cause, al- 
though it was then in a low state of prosperity and 
in danger of becoming utterly barbarized by the 
admixture of Persian customs, since it was enveloped 
by Lydia, and the King's generals made it their 
headquarters. He therefore pitched his camp there, 
and ordered the merchant vessels from every quarter 
to land their cargoes there, and made preparations 
for the building of triremes. Thus he revived the 
trafic of their harbours, and the business of their 
market, and filled their houses and workshops with 


1413 B.c. Cf. Thuc. viii. 2. * Of. Alcibiades, xxxii. 4. 
9 In the autumn of 408 B.c. 
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profits, so that from that time on, and through his 
efforts, the city had hopes of achieving the stateliness 
and grandeur which it now enjoys. 

1V. When he learned that Cyrus, the King's son, 
was come to Sardis,! he went up to confer with him 
and to accuse Tissaphernes, who, though he was 
commissioned to aid the Lacedaemonians and drive 
the Athenians from the sea, was thought to be remiss 
in his duty, through the efforts of Alcibiades,? showing 
lack of zeal, and destroying the efficiency of the fleet 
by the meagre subsidies which he gave. Now Cyrus 
was well pleased that Tissaphernes, who was a base 
man and privately at feud with him, should be ac- 
cused and maligned. By this means, then, as well 
as by his behaviour in general, Lysander made him- 
self agreeable, and by the submissive deference of 
his conversation, above all else, he won the heart of 
the young prince, and roused him to prosecute the 
war with vigour. At a banquet which Cyrus gave 
him as he was about to depart, the prince begged 
him not to reject the tokens of his friendliness, but 
to ask plainly for whatever he desircd, since nothing 
whatsoever would be refused him. “Since, then,” 
said Lysander in reply, “thou art so very kind, I beg 
and entreat thee, Cyrus, to add an obol to the pay 
of my sailors, that they may get four obols instead 
of three." 3 Cyrus, accordingly, delighted with his 
publie spirit, gave him ten thousand darics, out of 
which he added the obol to the pay of his seamen, 
and, by the renown thus won, soon emptied the 
ships of his enemies. For most of their seamen 


! He succeeded Tissaphernes as satrap of Lydia. 
2 Of. Alcibiades, xxv. 1-9. 
8 Of. Xen. Hell. i, 5, 6f. 
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came over to those who offered higher pay, and 
those who remained were listless and mutinous, and 
gave daily trouble to their officers. However, al- 
though he had thus injured and weakened his ene- 
mies, Lysander shrank from a naval battle, through 
fear of Alcibiades, who was energetic, had a greater 
number of ships, and in all his battles by land and 
sea up to that time had come off victorious. 

V. But after this, Alcibiades sailed away from 
Samos to Phocaea, leaving Antiochus, his pilot, in 
command of the fleet; and Antiochus, as if in bold 
mockery of Lysander, put in to the harbour of 
Ephesus with two triremes, and rowed ostentatiously 
past his ships, as they lay drawn up on shore, with 
noise and laughter. Lysander was incenscd, and 
launching at first only a few of his triremes, pursued 
him; then seeing that the Athenians were coming 
to the rescue, he manned others, and at last the 
action became general Lysander was victorious, 
too, captured fifteen triremes, and set up a trophy. 
Thereupon the people of Athens, flying into a 
passion, deposed Alcibiades from his command, and 
finding himself slighted and abused by the soldiers 
at Samos, he left the camp and sailed off to the 
Chersonese. This battle, then, although actually 
not a great one, was made memorable by its bearing 
on the fortunes of Alcibiades.! 

Lysander now summoned from their various cities 
to Ephesus men whom he saw to be most eminent 
for confidence and daring, and sowed in their minds 
the seeds of the revolutionary decadarchies? after- 
wards instituted by him, urging and inciting them to 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxv.-xxxvi. 
2 Governing bodies of ten men. 
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form political clubs in their several cities, and apply 
themselves to public affairs, assuring them that as 
soon as the Athenian empire was destroyed, they 
could rid themselves of their democracies and be- 
come themselves supreme in power. Moreover, by 
actual benefits he gave them all a confidence in this 
future, promoting those who were already his friends 
and allies to large enterprises and honours and com- 
mands, and taking a share himself in their injustice 
and wickedness in order to gratify their rapacity. 
Therefore all attached themselves to him, courted 
his favour, and fixed their hearts upon him, expecting 
to attain all their highest ambitions if only he re- 
mained in power. Therefore, too, they neither looked 
kindly upon Callicratidas at the first, when he came 
to succeed Lysander in the admiralty,! nor afterwards, 
when he had shown by manifest proofs that he was 
the justest and noblest of men, were they pleased 
with the manner of his leadership, which had a 
certain Doric simplicity and sincerity. They did, 
indeed, admire his virtue, as they would the beauty 
of a hero’s statue; but they yearned for the zealous 
support of Lysander, and missed the interest which 
he took in the welfare of his partisans, so that when 
he sailed away they were dejected and shed tears. 
VI. Lysander made these men yet more dis- 
affected towards Callicratidas. He also sent back 
to Sardis what remained of the money which Cyrus 
had given him for the navy, bidding Callicratidas 
ask for it himself, if he wished, and see to the 
maintenance of his soldiers. And finally, as he 
sailed away, he called Callicratidas to witness that 


1 Late in the year 407 B.o. It was Spartan policy to 
change their admiral yearly. 
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"ExBratopevos Òe Ù ome THS arropias, avaBas els 
Avoiay eU Us érropeveTo eis Tv oikiav TOU K pov, 
Kal ppavew mpocétakev ött Kanarcparisas ó 
vavapyos Ñe Grex Ova. BovAóievos abTQ. 
Trv Ò eml Oupars TLVÓS eimóvros, 3i AAN ov 
TXON) pov, @ „éve, Kópo': ives yap,’ ade- 
AéoTaTa TOS ò KaXukpaiéas, di Ovder,” € EDN, 
Sewer abrob yàp écTos dvapevd, wexpt Thy.” 
TOTE pev oov bofas aypotkes Tis eivai Kal KaTa- 
yeraabels imo Tov BapBapwv Am ij ev emel O6 
ka Sevtepov éAQàv él Ovpas ov mapei0, Bapéws 
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the fleet which he handed over to him was in com- 
mand of the sea. But he, wishing to prove the 
emptiness and vanity of this ambitious boast, said: 
* [n that case, keep Samos on the left, sail to Miletus, 
and there hand the triremes over to me; surely we 
need not fear to sail past the enemy at Samos if we 
are masters of the sea.” To this Lysander answered 
that Callicratidas, and not he, was in command of 
the ships, and sailed off to Peloponnesus, leaving 
Callicratidas in great perplexity.! For neither had 
he brought money from home with him, nor could 
he bear to lay the cities under forced contribution 
when they were already in an evil plight. The only 
course left, therefore, was to go to the doors of the 
King’s generals, as Lysander had done, and ask for 
money. For this he was of all men least fitted by 
nature, being of a free and lofty spirit, and one who 
thought any and every defeat of Greeks at the hands 
of Greeks more becoming to them than visits of 
flattery to the houses of Barbarians, who had much 
gold, but nothing else worth while. 

Constrained, however, by his necessities, he went up 
into Lydia, proceeded at once to the house of Cyrus, 
and ordered word to be sent in that Callicratidas 
the admiral was come and wished to confer with 
him. And when one of the door-keepers said to 
him: “But Cyrus is not at leisure now, Stranger, 
for he is at his wine"; Callicratidas replied with 
the utmost simplicity: “No matter, I will stand 
here and wait till he has had his wine." This time, 
then, he merely withdrew, after being taken for a 
rustic fellow and laughed at by the Barbarians. But 
when he was come a second time to the door and 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 2 f. 
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éveykóv eis “Edecov dqxXero, wokAd puèv èra- 
penevos kakü Tois poro evtpupyOetoww vd 
BapBápev xal Siddtaow aùroùs vf)pitew Oi 
^ A 
TXobTov, ouvúwv è mpòs ToUs mapóvras 7) uv, 
órav wpa@tov eis ErápTyvy mapayévyrat, wavra 
moujo ew uTep To) StarvOfvat Tovs " EXXqvas, às 
dofepol rois BapBdpos clev aùTo kai vravaauvro 
^ , , 5 5 3 LA ô r Ò / 
THS ékeivov ET AAANAOUS CEOpEVvOL 6vváueos. 
VII. 'AAAà =Kardxpatidas  uév tia Tis 
AaxeSaipovos Stavonbeis, kal yevopevos vois r- 
pots évápaXXog. Tov ‘EXAjvov Oia Stxatocvvny xai 
peyadowuytav kal avòpelav, per ov oXov xpóvov 
èv ’Apywovoas catavavpaynlels 7 avicÓsg. àv 
dé mpaypaToy Uropepopévwny oi cúupayot qrpea- 
^ , 
Betav mréumovres eis Zaráprgv yrodvto A$cavópov 
/ 
ert THY vavapxiav, s moù TpoÜvuórepov àv- 
^ , ^ 
TIAN WOMEVOL TOV mpaypárav écetvov TTPATHYOUV- 
M x A ^ ^ , ^ HAMA 
Tos. Ta Ò avrà kai Küpos àfiQv émwécTeAXev. 
^ * ^ 
emet òè vópos Hy ovK Edy Sis TOV abTÓv vavapxeiv, 
2 , pz ; ^ / e 
éBo)Xovró Te yapiķčeolðar Toîs svupáyors oi Aake- 
, N A » ^ , > , 
Sarpovior, TO uép õvopa Tis vavapxias Apáko 
` ^ 
tiv TrepLéÜec av, rov 6€ Avaavdpov émictoréa TQ 
Aóyg, TQ Ò Epyw xvptov ámvávrov èkéreuyav. 
^ * / ^ / M 
TOÍS pev ovv TrAciaTOLg THY T"roXvTevouévov Kal 
Ovrvapévov v tais móest madat moovpevos 
pA N » ^ , L4 > , ^ 
xev HAmLCov yap ert parov io xvaew bv avroO 
vavrüTaci Tov ÜÓüuov karaXvÜÉvreov: Tolg dé 


A e ^ ` ^ , ^ ^ e , P 
TOV QT XOUV KAi YEVVALOY AYANWOL TWV NYEPOVOV 43 
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was refused admittance, he was indignant, and set 
off for Ephesus, invoking many evils upon those who 
first submitted to the mockery of the Barbarians and 
taught them to be insolent because of their wealth, 
and swearing roundly to the bystanders that as soon 
as he got back to Sparta, he would do all he could 
to reconcile the Greeks with one another, in order 
that they might themselves strike fear into the 
Barbarians, and cease soliciting their power against 
each other. 

VII. But Callicratidas, after cherishing purposes 
worthy of Lacedaemon, and showing himself worthy 
to compete with the most eminent of the Greeks by 
reason of his righteousness, magnanimity, and valour, 
not long afterwards lost the sea-fight at Arginusae 
and vanished from among men.! Then, their cause 
declining, the allies sent an embassy to Sparta and 
asked that Lysander be made admiral, declaring that 
they would grapple much inore vigorously with the 
situation if he were their commander. Cyrus also 
sent to make the same request. Now the Lacedae- 
monians had a law forbidding that the same man 
should be admiral twice, and yet they wished to 
gratify their allies; they therefore invested a certain 
Araeus with the title of admiral, and sent out Ly- 
sander as vice-admiral,? nominally, but really with 
supreme power. So he came out, as most of those 
who had political power and influence in the cities 
had long desired, for they expected to become still 
stronger by his aid when the popular governments 
had been utterly overthrown ; but to those who loved 
simplicity and nobility in the character of their leaders, 


1 In the late summer of 406 5.c. (Xen. Hell. i: 6, 33). 
? [n the spring of 405 B.c. (Xen. Heil. ii. 1, 7). 
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rpómov, 0 Avaavdpos TQ KaXAXwparióa mapa- 
BarXopevos éGóker mavobpryos elvat kal aod ys, 
aTárais TÀ TOXXÀ StaTrotKiAXwv tod Todépou 
Kat TO Sixatov émi TQ XvovreXoÜvri neyaMUvov, 
el 66 ph, TO cvudépovri xpogevos ðs kaXQ, Kal 
TO adnOes où dice) TOD NreóOove xpetrrov Tyyov- 
pevos, GAN éxatépov TH xpela THY Tuv Opitov. 
TOv Ò aktovvtwy uù Torepety peta Sorov TOÙS 
ad’ 'HpakXéovs yeyovotas xaTrayeXàv éxéXevev: 
«"Orov yap 7) XcovTí) ui) €jucvetrat, mpoapamTéov 
éket THY áXovrrek tv." 

VIII. Toradta è a$roD kal rà mept Minnrov 
io Tópyrat. TÕv yap díXov xai Éévov, ols omé- 
exero avykaTaNMvoeiv Te TOV Ofjuov Kal cwvek- 
Banreiv rots Siaddpovs, ueraBaXouévov ral ciad- 
Aayévtwy Tois éxÜpois, pavepds pèv HdecOat 
mposeroreîro Kab ouvdsadrrdrre, Kpida òè 
AoiGopOv avtovs xal Kaxifwv mapótvvev èri- 
Gécbat cols ToXXofs. ws O6 mgoÜero ywogévmv 
Thy émravác Tactv, ó£éos BonOnoas kai mapere- 
Gav eis THY TÓMw ols mpoTois émVvTUXoL TOV 
veoTepiCovrov éyaXésratve TH pov Kal Trpoatyye 
rpaxvvópevos ws émiðýowv dixnv avtots, TOUS 
dé dXXovs ékéXeve Üappetv xai pndév Eri Tpos- 
Ooküv Oewüv abToÜ mapóvros. úmekpivero ô 
TavTa Kal Otemoik(XXe, Tos ÓnuoTucoTáTovs kai 

, / A Á/ 3 , M 
Kpatiaotous [JovXAouevos ur debyew, àXX àTo0a- 
veiv év TH Tore peívavras. Ò Kal ovvéfm 
mares yap ámeadárymoav oi karamLo TeUc avTes. 

’Arrouvnpoveverar dé bm Avdpoxretdov Xóyos 
moANY Tiva KaTHyopav ToD Avadvdpou Tepl rovs 
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Lysander, compared with Callicratidas, seemed to be 
unscrupulous and subtle, a man who tricked out most 
of what he did in war with the varicd hues of deceit, 
extolling justice if it was at the same time profit- 
able, but if not, adopting the advantageous as the 
honourable course, and not considering truth as in- 
herently better than falschood, but bounding his 
estimate of either by the needs of the hour. "Those 
who demanded that the descendants of Heracles 
should not wage war by deceit he held up to ridicule, 
saying that * where the lion's skin will not reach, it 
must be patched out with the fox's." 

VIII. Of such a sort were his dealings with Mi- 
letus, according to the record. For when his friends 
and allies, whom he had promised to aid in over- 
throwing the democracy and expelling their oppo- 
nents, changed their minds and became reconciled 
to their foes, openly he pretended to be pleased 
and to join in the reconciliation ; but in secret he 
reviled and abused them, and incited them to fresh 
attacks upon the multitude. And when he perceived 
that the uprising was begun, he quickly came up and 
entered the city, where he angrily rebuked the first 
conspirators whom he met, and set upon them roughly, 
as though he were going to punish them, but ordered 
the rest of the people to be of good cheer and to 
fear no further evil now that he was with them. 
But in this he was playing a shifty part, wishing the 
leading men of the popular party not to fly, but to 
remain in the city and be slain. And this was what 
actually happened; for all who put their trust in 
him were slaughtered. 

Furthermore, there is a saying of Lysander’s, re- 
corded by Androcleides, which makes him guilty of 
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4 Opkovs evdyéperav. | ékéXeve ydp, ws Nct, ToUs 
pev waidas aotpaydros, ToU; O6 dvdpas prois 
éfamaráv, arropuipovpevos Tlodveparn Tov Xdpuov, 
ovK ópÜds TÜpavvov cTpaTwyós, ode Aarwvikòv 
To xpíüjcÜa. Tois Beois orep Tois Toreploss, 
püXXov 88 bBpiotix@tepov. o yap bpkw Tapa- 
Kpovopevos Tov uév éxÜpóv OpoXoyet dSedtévar, ToO 
6€ Oeod karadpoveitv. 

IX. ʻO 8' oov Kópos eis Yapdas perameurá- 
pevos Tov Avaavépor, Ta èv CÓc«e, Ta 66 Urea yero, 
veavievc ápevos eis THY éxeívov yápw Kal el pondév 
ó marthp iwn karaxopnyjcew Tà oiketa Kav 
miim Tüvra, Kataxowew ëpn tov Opóvov èp’ 
o kaÜw9uevos eéypnudtile, ypvooðv Kal apyupody 
évta. TéXos 06 eis Mydiav dvaBaivwy mpos Tov 
matépa, Tovs T€ dópovs dméOeife TOY "ÓXeov 
NauBavew  éxetvov, xai Tiv abtod Owemiaevaev 
apynv: domacdpevos 66 kal 6enÜels u) vavpayeiv 
’"AOnvatois, mply abtov adixéobat madi, apit- 
eOar è vads éxovta voXXàs ër ve Dowixns kal 
Kirsxias, avéBaivev ws Baciréa. 

Acavópos 66 pýre vavpayeiy àyxopádro TAY- 
0e. Suvdpevos pyte ápyós KabéfecOas peta vedv 
TocovTwr, avayGels evias mpoonyayeTo THY VHTwD, 
Alyway te kai Sarapiva tpocpifas carédpapev. 
eis 8€ thy “Artixny àroffàs kal tov Ayw aonacd- 
pevos, KaTéBn yap aùtòs èx Aexedelas Tpòs avon, 
éwréberEe TO weld mapóvre Tiv TOD vavTtKOd 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell, ii. 1, 13 f. 
2 In the spring of 413 P.C. the Spartans had fortified 
Deceleia, a few miles N. W. of Athens, and stationed there a 
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the greatest recklessness in the matter of oaths. It 
was his policy, according to this authority, “ to cheat 
boys with knuckle-bones, but men with oaths,” thus 
imitating Polycrates of Samos; not a proper attitude 
in a general towards a tyrant, nor yet a Laconian 
trait to treat the gods as one’s enemies are treated, 
nay, more outrageously still; since he who over- 
reaches his enemy by means of an oath, confesses 
that he fears that enemy, but despises God. 

IX. Well, then, Cyrus summoned Lysander to 
Sardis, and gave him this, and promised him that, 
ardently protesting, to gratify him, that he would 
actually squander his own fortune, if his father gave 
him nothing for the Spartans; and if all else failed, 
he said he would cut up the throne on which he sat 
when giving audience, a throne covered with gold 
and silver. And finally, as he was going up into 
Media to wait upon his father, he assigned to Lysander 
the tribute of the cities, and entrusted his own 
government to him; and embracing him in farewell, 
and begging him not to fight the Athenians at sea 
until he was come back, and promising to come back 
with many ships from Phoenicia and Cilicia, he set 
out to go up to the King.! 

Then Lysander, who could neither fight a naval 
battle on equal terms, nor remain idle with the large 
fleet at his disposal, put out to sea and reduced some 
of the islands, and touching at Aegina and Salamis, 
overran them. Then he landed in Attica and saluted 
Agis, who came down in person from Deceleia? to 
meet him, and displayed to the land forces there the 


permanent garrison under Agis the king. Lysander's ravaging 
of Aegina and Salamis was just before his siege of Athens, 
according to Xenophon (Hell. ii. 2, 9). 
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pour, m THEY 7 BobXovro, KpaTay THs ÜaXár- 
TNS. oÙ uv adhe TOUS "A Onvatous aicbopevos 
Órokovras avTov AANE Spopw Sid vncwv epevyev 
eis THV 'Aaíav. 

Kai TÓV "EXMjarovrov čpnpov karaXaàv 
emexei pet ANaprpaxnvois auTos ÈK Oardrrns tals 
vaval, Oópa£ dé TO mel oTPATD cvvavucas els 
TO avTO mpocéBane TOÍS Teixeauv. éXwv ôè TAV 
TMV Kata KpaTos OuapmácaL TOS OTPATLØTALS 
edwxev, o 6é TOV "A8nvaicv aTohos óyGo1)kovra 
Kat éxaTov TpLnpwv eTuyyave Lèv pri cabo pyc 
pévos eis '"EXawobvra THs Xeppovijaov, TvvÜavó- 
pevoi O€ åmorwrévat T)v Adpuyaxov eùhùs eis 
Zyoròv Katalpovot. KüelÜev émiavriaáquevot 
a pémXeva av eis Airds ToTapLous, dvtimépas 
TOV Todepiov ere vavhoxovvTav mepl TÜ Adp- 
Ya«ov. éoTpariryouv 6é TOV "A8nvaiov &XXoL T€ 
TÀelovs Ka iXoEMs ò o Telsas more Yngicacbat 
TOV uov ÅTOKOTTEW TÓV seron dyTixerpa TOV 
ado kopévav Kara, TONELOY, Omws Sopu uév dépew 
pon OvvwvTar, KOTNV dé ehatvact. 

X. Tore pev oop aVvETTAVOVTO Tavres, érmifovres 
eis THY borepaiav vavpaXroew. o 0€ Avoavdpos 
AAAA pèv Ôrevoeîro, Tpocéramre 66 vavrats kal 
xuBepynrars, OS áryàvos. dpa PEPE yevigopévov, 
Tepl öpôpov ép Baivety eis TAS Tpujpews Kal xa0ét- 
eo Oat KOT Le Ka c), dexopuevous TO Tapay- 
YeNópevov, as Ò avtws xai TÒ ust ev taker 
Tapa TY Odrarrav javxáteu. avis Xovros dé 
TOU jjMov Kal TÓV "AÓnvaiav peromóàv å andcars 
ETLMAEOVT@Y xai Tpokakovpévev, avTLTpw@poUS 
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strength of his fleet, with the mien of one who 
sailed where he pleased and was master of the sea. 
But on learning that the Athenians were pursuing 
him, he fled by another route through the islands 
to Asia. 

Finding the Hellespont unguarded, he himself 
attacked Lampsacus from the sea with his ships, 
while Thorax, co-operating with the land forces, 
assaulted the walls. He took the city by storm, 
and gave it up to his soldiers to plunder.| Mean- 
while the Athenian fleet of a hundred and eighty 
triremes had just arrived at Elaeus in the Chersonese, 
and learning that Lampsacus had fallen, they straight- 
way put in at Sestos. There they took in provisions, 
and then sailed along to Aegospotami, over against 
their enemies, who were still in station at Lampsacus. 
The Athenians were under the command of several 
generals, among whom was Philocles, the man who 
had recently persuaded the people to pass a decree 
that their prisoners of war should have the right 
thumb cut off, that they might not be able to wield 
a spear, though they might ply an oar? 

X. For the time being, then, all rested, expecting 
that on the morrow the fleets would engage. But 
Lysander was planning otherwise, and ordered his 
seamen and pilots, as though there would be a 
struggle at daybreak, to go on board their triremes 
in the early morning, and take their seats in order 
and in silence, awaiting the word of command, and 
that the land forces also, in the same manner, remain 
quietly in their ranks by the sea. When the sun 
rose, however, and the Athenians sailed up with all 
their ships in line and challenged to battle, although 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 18f. * See the note on xiii. 1. 
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éyav Tas vads Kal wemdnpwpévas Erte vuKTOS OvK 
àviyyero, méum ov 66 omuperikà Tapa TAS m paras 
TOV veÀv àTpeueiv ékéXeve Kal uévew èv Taker p) 
OopuvBovuévovs pnd àvrexmAéovras. obo dé mepi 
lá 5 , 5 ld A > rd , 
Oei» damomXeovrov ómíoco tov 'AÜqvaíev où 
vpóTepov èk THY veQv TOS o TpaTwOTas àdikev, 
^ / 
ei ry úo Kal Tpets Tpinpers, as Erewpe KatacKo- 
> ^ 387 , / ‘ , 
qous, édGeiv iOóvras atoBeBnxotas robs morepi- 
ovs. Tfj 9 vorepaía máMw éyívovro rabra kai 
Th Tpitn péexXpt TETÁPTNS, Dae TOÀU Tois *AOn- 
vaiow Opacos éyyevécOat kat Katappovnow ws 
dedLd0TwY Kal TUVETTAALEVWY TOV TOAELLOV. 
Pd i5 , 2, 
"Ev rovro è 'AXiflidóns (érvyxave yap mepi 
, a ^ , 
Xeppovncoy èv rois éavToD Telyect StarT@pevos) 
~ ^ 
(mTQ TpoceXácas mpós TÒ oTpáTevpa TOV ' A0n- 
vaiwy TiÀTO TOUS OTpaTHYOUS MPÕTOV pé» où 
^ IN 35 ^ , H 3 ^ 
Karas ovd arhardas otpatomedevey év ai-yiaXots 
Òvooppois Kal àvamrerTapévots: Teta sróppoÜev 
H ^ 3 4 , e 4 
ex Xo ToU Ta émuTndera XauBávovras ápaprávew, 
JA > £ N H A , , s 
déov cis Mpéva xai mów XnaoTov Ov ÓOX(vyov 
TEpLTACVTAVTAS, ümoTépo yevér Oat TOY mroXeuiov 
LA L4 
édopuovrrov  cTpaTeUpaT.  uovapxovpévo xal 
lA N r H , , ` # e 
mavra mpos þoßov ó£écs aro ovvÜruaros Úmnpe- 
TOUvTi. Ttadta O6 avtod SiddoKovtos ovK emel- 
A N hi ld 
Oovro, Tudevs òè xai pos ÜBpiv atexpivato, poas 
où éxelvov, ANN érépove otparnyeîv. 
€ > 
XI. 'O pèv ov “AdKiBidins tromtetoas Ti 
Kat mpoðosias €v avtois amnANATTETO, TWéuTTN 
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he had his ships drawn up in line to meet them and 
fully manned before it was light, he did not put out 
from his position, but sending despatch-boats to the 
foremost of his ships, ordered them to keep quiet 
and remain in line, not getting into confusion nor 
sailing out to meet the enemy. And so about 
midday when the Athenians sailed back, he did not 
allow his men to leave their ships until two or three 
triremes, which he sent to reconnoitre, came back, 
after seeing that the enemy had disembarked. On 
the following day this was done again, and on the 
third, and at last on the fourth, so that the Athenians 
became very bold and contemptuous, believing that 
their enemies were huddling together in fear. 

At this juncture, Alcibiades, who was living in his 
own fortress on the Chersonese, rode up to the 
Athenian army and censured the generals, first, for 
having pitched their camp in a bad and even danger- 
ous place on an open beach where there was no road- 
stead ; and second, for the mistake of getting their 
provisions from distant Sestos, when they ought to 
sail round the coast a little way to the barbour and 
city of Sestos, where they would be at a longer 
remove from their enemies, who lay watching them 
with an army commanded by a single man, the fear 
of whom led it to obey his every order promptly. 
These were the lessons he gave them, but they 
would not receive them, and Tydeus actually gave 
him an insolent answer, saying that he was not 
general now, but others.! 

Xl. Alcibiades, accordingly, suspecting that some 
treachery was afoot among them, went away. But 


1 Of. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 20-26; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 
xxxvi. 4-xxxvii. 1. 
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dé zuépa TV " AOnvatev Tomo agévov Tov ẹmi- 
TOUY Kal made ámepxopévov, orep eicÜeaav, 
OdtryEapws Tavu Kat KATA POVYTLKAS, ò Avoavépos 
ex TEL T OV Tas KaTacKkoTovs vais éxéXevae TOUS 
Tpunpápxovs, Órav icc. TOUS Al nvaiovs éxBe- 
Bnkoras, éhabvery dmoaT peyavras onto Taxet 
mavti, kal yevouévous kaTà péoov Tov mopov 
aonioa Karey endpacbat TrpopaDev émimXov 
a óuBoXov. autos Ó6 Tovs cuBepynras Kal Tpinp- 
ápxovs. émumXéov åvekaheîTo Kah Tapéppa guv- 
éxew čkastov ev tates TO màýpwpa Kal Tous 
vavtas Kal TOUS éemiBaras, 6 Tav òè onpavbĝ, peta 
mpoupias Kal pouns éhavvew él TOUS TONE- 
pious. ws 88 f 5 TÉ domis ànó TOY ve@ov jpn Kat 
TH cadTUyye THY avayoyny eonpatver aTÓ Ths 
vavapxisos, mém eov né ai vijes, TjANXvro dé 
oi TreCol Tapa TÓv aiytarov Ti THV dxpav. TÒ ó€ 
perat) Tov Tmeipov Sidaornpa Taurn mevTeKa- 
dexa otadiwy STi, kal Taxéws bro omovdis kal 
mT pobupias TÓV ENAVVOVTOY cvvjjprro. Kovov dé 
T pWTOS ô TOV "A8qvaíav. OTPATHYOS ATO THS ys 
Lowy ÈTLTAÉOVTA TOV a TÓAOV eLaipyns dveBoncev 
epBatvew, Kab mepiTrad ov TQ KAK@ TOUS pèr 
erdhet, Tv Se Bero, tovs Se ivdynate TNnpobv 
TAS Tpuipets. V 66 ovdév čpyov abro Tis oTrovens 
eoxedac uévav TOV aVOpOTTOV. ws yap e£égnaav, 
eùl ús, are pne 7 poa GokQvres, jryépatov, émAa- 
V@VTO Tepi THY xópav, éxdBevdov vmó Tais 
c K1vats, "pia TomouotvTo, TOppwT are TOD p£XXov- 
TOS ametpia TOV iyyovpévov óvres. Tóm Oe Kpavy} 
Kat poli mpooQepouévov vOv ToXeuíiev ó pèv 
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on the fifth day, when the Athenians had sailed over 
to the enemy and back again, as was now their wont, 
very carelessly and contemptuously, Lysander, as he 
sent out his reconnoitring ships, ordered their com- 
manders, as soon as they saw that the Athenians 
had disembarked, to put about and row back with 
all speed, and when they were half way across, to 
hoist a brazen shield at the prow, as a signal for the 
onset. And he himself sailed round and earnestly 
exhorted the pilots and trierarchs to keep all their 
erews at their post, sailors and soldiers alike, and as 
soon as the signal was given, to row with ardour and 
vigour against the enemy. When, therefore, the 
shield was hoisted on the lookout ships, and the 
trumpet on the admiral's ship signalled the attack, 
the ships sailed forth, and the land forces ran their 
fastest along the shore to seize the promontory. The 
distance between the two continents at this point is 
fifteen furlongs, and such was the zealous ardour of 
the rowers that it was quickly consumed. Conon, 
the Athenian general, who was the first to sce from 
the land the onset of the fleet, suddenly shouted 
orders to embark, and deeply stirred by the threat- 
ening disaster, called upon some, besought others, 
and forced others still to man the triremes. But his 
eager efforts were of no avail, since the men were 
scattered. For just as soon as they had disembarked, 
since they expected no trouble, some went to market, 
some walked about the country, some lay down to 
sleep in their tents, and some began to get their 
suppers ready, being as far as possible removed from 
any thought of what was to happen, through the 
inexperience of their commanders. The shouts and 
splashing oars of the oncoming enemy were already 
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heard, when Conon, with eight ships, sailed stealthily 
away, and making his escape, proceeded to Cyprus, 
to Evagoras; but the Peloponnesians fell upon the 
rest of the ships, some of which they took entirely 
empty, and others they disabled while their crews 
were stil] getting aboard. And the men, coming up 
unarmed and in straggling fashion, perished at their 
ships, or if they fled by land, their enemics, who 
had disembarked, slew them. Lysander took three 
thousand men prisoners, together with their gencrals, 
and captured the whole fleet, excepting the Paralus ! 
and the ships that had made their escape with Conon. 
So after plundering his enemy's camp and taking 
their ships in tow, he sailed back to Lampsacus, to 
the sound of pipes and hymns of victory. He had 
wrought a work of the greatest magnitude with the 
least toil and effort, and had brought to a close in a 
single hour a war which, in length, and the incredible 
variety of its incidents and fortunes, surpassed all its 
predecessors. Its struggles and issues had assumed 
ten thousand changing shapes, and it had cost Hellas 
more generals than all her previous wars together, 
and yet it was brought to a close by the prudence 
and ability of one man. Therefore some actually 
thought the result due to divine intervention. 
XII. There were some who declared that the 
Dioscuri? appeared as twin stars on either side of 
Lysander's ship just as he was sailing out of the 
harbour against the enemy, and shone out over the 
rudder-sweeps. And some say also that the falling 
of the stone was a portent of this disaster; for ac- 


1 One of the sacred state-galleys. It now carried the news 
of the disaster to Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 28). 
* Castor and Pollux. 
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1 mepirpómov the correction of Coraés: maparpómov (unusual). 
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cording to the common belief, a stone of vast size had 
fallen from heaven at Aegospotami,! and it is shown 
to this day by the dwellers in the Chersonese, who 
hold it in reverence. Anaxagoras is said to have pre- 
dicted that if the heavenly bodies should be loosened 
by some slip or shake, one of them might be torn 
away, and might plunge and fall down to earth ; and 
he said that none of the stars was in its original 
position ; for being of stone, and heavy, their shining 
light is caused by friction with the revolving aether, 
and they are forced along in fixed orbits by the 
whirling impulse which gave them their circular 
motion, and this was what prevented them from 
falling to our earth in the first place, when cold 
and heavy bodies were separated from universal 
matter. 

But there is a more plausible opinion than this, 
and its advocates hold tliat shooting stars are not a 
flow or emanation of aetherial fire, which the lower 
air quenches at the very moment of its kindling, 
nor are they an ignition and blazing up of a quantity 
of lower air which has made its escape into the upper 
regions; but they are plunging and falling heavenly 
bodies, carried out of their course by some relaxation 
in the tension of their circular motion, and falling, 
not upon the inhabited region of the earth, but for 
the most part outside of it and into the great sea; 
and this is the reason why they are not noticed. 

But Daimachus, in his treatise “On Religion," 
supports the view of Anaxagoras. He says that 
before the stone fell, for seventy-five days continu- 
ally, there was seen in the heavens a fiery body of 


1 In 468-7 B.C., according to the Parian marble (ep. 57) and 
Pliny, N.H. ii. 149f. 
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1 socovro Coraés and Bekker adopt Reiske’s correction to 
TorevTov. 


1 See chapter ix. 5. According to Xenophon (ell. ii. 1, 31 f.), 
however, the Athenians had passed a decree that, if 
victorious in the sea-fight, they would cut off the right hand 
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vast size, as if it had been a flaming cloud, not resting 
in one place, but moving along with intricate and 
irregular motions, so that fiery fragments, broken 
from it by its plunging and erratic course, were 
carried in all directions and flashed fire, just as shoot- 
ing stars do. But when it had fallen in that part of 
the earth, and the inhabitants, after recovering from 
their fear and amazement, were assembled about it, 
no action of fire was seen, nor even so much as a 
trace thereof, but a stone lying there, of large size, 
it is true, but one which bore almost no proportion 
at all to the fiery mass seen in the heavens. Well, 
then, that Daimachus must needs have indulgent 
readers, is clear; but if his story is true, he refutes 
utterly those who affirm that a rock, which winds 
and tempests had torn from some mountain top, was 
caught up and borne along like a spinning top, and 
that at the point where the whirling impetus given 
to it first relaxed and ceased, there it plunged and 
fell. Unless, indeed, what was seen in the heavens 
for many days was really fire, the quenching and 
extinction of which produced a change in the air 
resulting in unusually violent winds and agitations, 
and these brought about the plunge of the stone. 
However, the minute discussion of this subject 
belongs to another kind of writing. 

XIII. Lysander, after the three thousand Athenians 
whom he had taken prisoners had been condemned 
to death by the special council of allies, calling 
Philocles, their general, asked him what punishment 
he thought should be visited upon him for having given 
his fellow-citizens such counsel regarding Greeks.! 
of every prisoner ; and the crime of Philocles was that he had 
ordered the crews of two captured triremes to be thrown over 
a precipice. 
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But he, not one whit softened by his misfortunes, 
bade him not play the prosecutor in a case where 
there was no judge, but to inflict, as victor, the 
punishment he would have suffered if vanquished. 
Then, after bathing and putting on a rich robe, he 
went first to the slaughter and showed his country- 
men the way, as Theophrastus writes. After this, 
Lysander sailed to the various cities, and ordered 
all the Athenians whom he met to go back to Athens, 
for he would spare none, he said, but would slaughter 
any whom he caught outside the city. He took this 
course, and drove them all into the city together, 
because he wished that scarcity of food and a mighty 
famine should speedily afflict the city, in order that 
they might not hinder him by holding out against his 
siege with plenty of provisions. He also suppressed 
the democratic, and the other forms of government, 
and left one Lacedaemonian harmost! in each city, 
and ten rulers chosen from the political clubs which 
he had organized throughout the cities. This he did 
alike in the cities which had been hostile, and in 
those which had become his allies, and sailed along 
in leisurely fashion, in a manner establishing for him- 
self the supremacy over Hellas. For in his appoint- 
ments of the rulers he had regard neither to birth 
nor wealth, but put control of affairs into the hands 
of his comrades and partisans, and made them masters 
of rewards and punishments. He also took part him- 
self in many massacres, and assisted in driving out 
the enemies of his friends. Thus he gave the Greeks 
no worthy specimen of Lacedaemonian rule, nay, 


1 The specific name for the governor whom the Lace- 
daemonians sent out to the islands aud cities of Greece during 
their supremacy. 
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even the comic poet Theopompus was thought ab. 
surd in likening the Lacedaemonians to tavern- 
women, because they gave the Greeks a very pleasant 
sip of freedom, and then dashed the wine with 
vinegar; for from the very first the taste was harsh 
and bitter, since Lysander not only would not suffer 
the people to be masters of their affairs, but actually 
put the cities into the hands of the boldest and most 
contentious of the oligarchs. 

XIV. After he had spent some little time in this 
business, and had sent messengers to Lacedaemon to 
report that he was sailing up with two hundred ships, 
he made a junction in Attica with the forces of Agis 
and Pausanias, the kings, believing that he would 
speedily capture the city.! But since the Athenians 
held out against them, he took his ships and crossed 
again to Asia. Here he suppressed the governments 
of all the remaining cities in like manner, and set up 
decadarchies, many citizens being slain in each city, 
and many banished; he also drove out all the Samians, 
and handed their cities over to the men whom they 
had banished.? Moreover, when he had taken Sestos 
out of the hands of the Athenians, he would not 
permit the Sestians to dwell there, but gave the city 
and its territory to be divided among men who had 
been pilots and boatswains under him. And this was 
the first step of his which was resisted by the Lace- 
daemonians, who restored the Sestians again to their 
country. But there were other measures of Lysander 
upon which all the Greeks looked with pleasure, when, 
for instance, the Aeginetans, after a long time,’ re- 


| Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 5-9. 
3 This was after the fall of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 6 f.). 
3 They had been expelled by the Athenians in 431 r.c. 
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ceived back their own city, and when the Melians! 
and Scionaeans? were restored to their homes by 
him, after the Athenians had been driven out and 
had delivered back the cities. 

And now, when he learned that the people ot 
Athens were in a wretched plight from famine, he 
sailed into the Piraeus, and reduced the city, which 
was compelled to make terms on the basis of his 
commands. It is true one hears it said by Lacedae- 
monians that Lysander wrote to the ephors thus: 
“ Athens is taken”; and that the ephors wrote back 
to Lysander: **'laken' were enough”; but this 
story was invented for its neatness' sake.? The actual 
decree of the ephors ran thus: “This is what the 
Lacedaemonian authorities have decided: tear down 
the Piraeus and the long walls; quit all the cities 
and keep to your own land; if you do these things, 
and restore your exiles, you shall have peace, if you 
want it. As regards the number of your ships, what- 
soever shall be decided there, this do." 4 This edict 
was accepted by the Athenians, on the advice of 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon, who, they say, being 
asked at this time by Cleomenes, one of the young 
orators, if he dared to act and speak the contrary to 
Themistocles, by surrendering those walls to the 
Lacedaemonians which that statesman bad erected 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonians, replied : ** But 
I am doing nothing, young man, that is contrary to 
Themistocles; for the same walls which he erected 

1 The island aud city of Melos were captured and depopu- 
lated by the Athenians in the winter of 416-415 B.c. 

2 The city of Scioné, on the Chaleidie peninsula, was 
captured and depopulated by the Athenians in 421 s.c. 


3 To illustrate the Spartan passion for brevity of speech. 
4 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 20. 
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éoTnoe kai ur eri cornpia «ara Barovpev. 
eb ÔÈ Ta Teíxm Tas TONES evdaiuovas érrotet, 
Tad wy čet mpárTew kákicTa tiv Yraptnv 
áTeixua TOV obaav." 

XV. ‘O ò ovv AvcavSpos, OS mapéraPe Tas 
TE vaûsş áTácas TM Swdexa kai rà Telx9 TOY 
A8nvatov, écrg émi dSexaty Movvvyivos unvós, 
év jj kal tiw èv ZaXagutw vavpaxiay évixay TÓV 
BápBapov, éBovrevaev evbus Kat THY TOMTELAY 
peTa Toa, vore .Ds dé Kat Tpaxéws pepov- 
TOV, aTooTetAas "pg Tov uov Eby THD TM 
ciAnpéva mapactovbovc ay" éotavat yap TÀ 
veíxm TÓV ńuepõv ev ais čðci cadnphabas Tapp- 
Xnpévov. érépav obv e£ àpxiis mpoOnoev yvo- 
pn Trepi abray OS Tas opoNoytas NeAVKOTOD. 
éviot 86 Kat T poreOTjvaí pasow os arnbas brép 
àv6pamoóta poo yveopny ÈV Tots cuppdyois, ore 
Kat Tov OnBaiov " EpíavOov elonyjoacbat TO 
pev OTU aaa kánraa, T)» O6 wcopav àveiva, 
unroBotov. elta pévrow cvvovaias ryevopevys 
TOV syyeuóvov Tapa móTOov, Kai tivos Daxéws 
acavros èx THs Edperridov ' HAékrpas thv mdpodov 
Ws apxXn ——. , 25 

Ayapémvovos © «opa, 

» , JA b \ , J , , 

3^vÜov, HXérrpa, motè cay ayporeipav avXaàv, 


> ^ N ^ / 
TávTas emucxaaÜfjvat, Kal pavivat oVéeTALOV 
epyov THY OUTWS everea kal TOLOUTOUS avdpas 
$épovcav dvenety Kai dvepydoacbat TALV. 
e 
O & obv Avcavdpos évõóvrwv tv 'AOnvatov 


l apa mórov kaí Bekker follows Coraés in transposing to 
Kal Tapà TÓTOV. 
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for the safety of the citizens, we shall tear down for 
their safety. And if walls made cities prosperous, 
then Sparta must be in the worst plight of all, since 
she has none." 

XV. Lysander, accordingly, when he had taken 
possession of all the ships of the Athenians except 
twelve, and of their walls, on the sixteenth day of 
the month Munychion, the same on which they con- 
quered the Barbarian in the sea-fight at Salamis, took 
measures at once to change their form of government. 
And when the Athenians opposed him bitterly in 
this, he sent word to the people that he had caught 
the city violating the terms of its surrender; for its 
walls were still standing, although the days were past 
within which they should have been pulled down; 
he should therefore present their case anew for the 
decision of the authorities, since they had broken 
their agreements. And some say that in very truth 
a proposition to sell the Athenians into slavery was 
actually made in the assembly of the allies, and that 
at this time Erianthus the Theban also made a motion 
that the city be razed to the ground, and the country 
about it left for sheep to graze. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the leaders were gathered at a banquet, 
and a certain Phocian sang the first chorus in the 
* Electra" of Euripides,! which begins with 


* O thou daughter of Agamemnon, 
I am come, Electra, to thy rustic court," 


all were moved to compassion, and felt it to be a 
cruel deed to abolish and destroy a city which was so 
famous, and produced such poets. 

So then, after the Athenians had yielded in all 


! Verses 167 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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mpos &Tavra, roXAÀs èv é£ doveos uerameudá- 
pevos avrAnTpibas, 7rácas 06 Tas év TH orparo- 
TÉO cvvayayov, rà TEXN KaTécKaTTE kal TAS 
Tpinpets KaTépreye mpos Tov abXóv, éarepavo- 
pevov kai TatlovTwy ua TÀÓV Gcvpuáyov, ws 
exelynv THY fjuépav dpxovcav rhs éXevÜepías. 
evOds 66 xal và mep THY ToMwTélav erivnoe, 
rp.ákovra ev èv dore Oéca è év Tletpacet 
karacTücas dpxovras, éuBarwv 0e dpovpár eis 
THY dkpómoMv, Kal KadrrtBtov dppooriy, avdpa 
XmaprtáTQv, émiatncas. mel è obrog Avrté- 
Avkov Tov aOrANTHY, eb à TO cUpTdctoV 6 Bevo- 
fav meroínke, T?» Baxtnpiav Siapdmevos traicew 
&ueXXev, 0 66 THY TKEAGY avvapápevos àvérpexrev 
avtov, où cuvyyavaxtnoev ò Avaavdpos, adrd 
«ai cuveretipnae, pýoas abróv oix. érictacbat 
éXevÜépov dpxyew. adda tov quà» AÙTÓAUKOV 
oi TpidxovTa TH Karip yapifopevor puxpov 
VaTEpov dveiXov. 

XVI. ʻO 6é Avcavdpos amò totter yevópevos, 
avT0s pev émi Opaxns éfémXevoe, Tov Se wpm- 
párov Ta Tepióvra kal dcas Swpeas avTog À 
atepadvous éOéfaro, TOANOY, ws EKOS, ÖLÖÓVTOV 
avopt OvvaroTáTQ Kal TpóTOv Tia KuUpiw THs 
"EXXd8os, améotecrey eis Aaxedaipova Sia Tv- 
Alrmov Tod oTpaTnynaavTos mep 24keMav. ò 
dé, 6s Aéyeral, Tas padas Tv ayyelwv rárwbev 


1 cuvereriunoe Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to émerí- 
UNTE. 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 93. 
* The scene of the ** Symposium" is laid at the house of 
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points, Lysander sent for many flute-girls from the 
city, and assembled all those who were already 
in the camp, and then tore down the walls, and 
burned up the triremes, to the sound of the flute, 
while the allies crowned themselves with garlands 
and made merry together, counting that day as the 
beginning of their freedom.! Then, without delay, 
he also made changes in the form of government, 
establishing thirty rulers in the city and ten in 
Piraeus. Further, he put a garrison into the acro- 
polis, and made Callibius, a Spartan, its harmost. 
He it was who once lifted his staff to smite Auto- 
lycus, the athlete, whom Xenophon makes the chief 
character in his * Symposium " ;? and when Auto- 
lycus scized him by the legs and threw him down, 
Lysander did not side with Callibius in his vexation, 
but actually joined in censuring him, saying that he 
did not understand how to govern freemen. But 
the Thirty, to gratify Callibius, soon afterwards put 
Autolycus to death. 

XVI. Lysander, after settling these matters, sailed 
for Thrace himself, but what remained of the public 
moneys, together with all the gifts and crowns which 
he had himself received, — many people, as was 
natural, offering presents to a man who had the 
greatest power, and who was, in a manner, master 
of Hellas,—he sent off to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, 
who had held command in Sicily.? But Gylippus, 
as it is said, ripped open the sacks at the bottom, 


Callias, to which Autolycus and his father have been invited, 
together with Socrates and some of his friends. 

As Spartan general sent out to aid the Syracusans, he 
had turned the success of the besieging Athenians into 
disaster. See the Nicias, chapters xviii. ff. 
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ávaX$cas xai apehav cvxvóv åpyúpiov éE éxd- 
oTov TAMV c vvéppasev,. áyvoncas Ott ypap- 
patiotoy éviy éxda TQ TOV åpiðpòv onpaivoy. 
bov dé eis Xmáprqv à à èv borpnro karéxpvrev 
umd TOV Képapov THS oixtas, Tà Bé dyyeia mapé- 
bore Tots épopos kal Tas adpayisdas éméderEev. 
erel dé Gvoifávrov kal ápiüuosvrav Suepeover 
Tpos TÀ ypáppara TÓ TAHOOS Tob dpyuptov 
Kal mapeixe Trois épopots atoptav TÒ Tpåâypa, 
$páte Üepárov tod l'ukGmTOv mpos abtovs aivi- 
Edpevos bó TO , Kepa pene kovrábec bat TONNAS 
"yMabras. ay yap, cs OIKEE, TO ápa'yua TOÜ 
qAeíaTov TÓT€ vouio patos tà Tous ’AOnvatous 
yXa es. 

X VII. o C" oov l'üXurTOS aia xpàv obTco 
«ai dryevves Epyov él Aap pots Tots éumpoa Bev 
Kal peydrors épyacaevos peréoTnoev éavTüv 
eK Aaxedaipovos. oi 6d Ppovipararot TOV Xmap- 
TLATÓV OX, hasta kal Sua ToUTO TH TOÜ vopia- 
patos ioyùv poBnbévtes, ws ouxl TOV TUXÓVTOV 
an Touévqv TONTOV, TOV TE Avaavdpov éXoLddpovy 
Kat SepapTipavto TOUS epopors anodvoropmel- 
olai may TÒ åpyúptov | kal TÒ ypvoiov ooTep 
Khpas emaywyipous. ot 06 TpoUÜccaav von. 
kal Geómopwrros uev pno Zripapisav, "Egopos 
dé _Proyidar elvat Top åmopyvápevov @s où 
xen 7 poaGéxea lar vópuc ua xpvcob» kal åpyv- 
pobv eis Tv TÓMU, GARG Xpia6a: TQ TüTpíQ. 
tovto O6 Hy otdnpoby, wpórov pèv Ëe karta- 
Bamópevov è ék TUPOS, ÖTOS p) KaTaXadKevorTo, 
GNA dia THY Bav à do Topoy Kab adpavés yivotTo, 
emera Papúoraðpov xal voraparóuioTov Kal 
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and after taking a large amount of silver from each, 
sewed them up again, not knowing that there was a 
writing in each indicating the sum it held. And 
when he came to Sparta, he hid what he had stolen 
under the tiles of his house, but delivered the sacks 
to the ephors, and showed the seals upon them. 
When, however, the ephors opened the sacks and 
counted the money, its amount did not agree with 
the written lists, and the thing perplexed them, until 
a servant of Gylippus made the truth known to tliem 
by his riddle of many owls sleeping under the tiling. 
For most of the coinage of the time, as it seems, 
bore the effigy of an owl, owing to the supremacy of 
Athens. 

XVII. Gylippus, then, after adding a deed so dis- 
graceful and ignoble as this to his previous great and 
brilliant achievements, removed himself from Lace- 
daemon. And the wisest of the Spartans, being led 
by this instance in particular to fear the power of 
money, which they said was corrupting influential 
as well as ordinary citizens, reproached Lysander, 
and fervently besought the ephors to purify the 
city of all the silver and the gold, as imported 
curses. The ephors deliberated on the matter. 
And it was Sciraphidas, according to Theopompus, or 
Phlogidas, according to Ephorus, who declared that 
they ought not to receive gold and silver coinage 
into the city, but to use that of the country. Now 
this was of iron, and was dipped in vinegar as soon 
as it came from the fire, that it might not be worked 
over, but be made brittle and intractable by the dip- 
ping. Besides, it was very heavy and troublesome 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, ix. 2. 
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dT TOXXoÜ Tivos TÀX5Üovs Kab öyrov pucpáv 
Tiwa à£tav Ovvápevov. KtvOvveUe, è xal TO 
TáyTav dpxaioy OUTS EXEL, oBericKots Xpo- 
pévov vopís pact ! otdnpois, € evi òè Xarxois: E 
àv mapapévet TWAHOOs Ett kai vüv Tay KEPHATOV 
óoXovs «aeta bar, pax uiv Sè robs èE dBorovs 
Tog oUTOV yap 1) welp Trepuebpárrr ero. 

Tov dé Avadvdpou prov bmevavrtovuévov 
eal aTov6óacávTov ey Tj TONEL Katapeivat Ta 
XPÁLATA, Snuooig n eSokev elodryeo Oar VÓLLG pa 
ToovTov, àv ÕE TLS ar@ KEKTNMEVOS idta, Enuiav 
apioay 0ávaTov, aomep Tob _Aveodpyou TO 
VOLAG a PoBnbérros, ov THY eni TQ vopic pat 
$iXapyvptav, fv ovK adnpet TÒ un) «eria Oat 
TÓV bdtarqy, OS TO KexTHaOaL THY TOALY eise- 
TOLELTO,” THS xpeías à£(av mpochauBavovans Kal 
Cihov. ov yap Tv S»pocía TUO evoy opavras 
ibiq katah poveîv OS åxpýoTtov, Kal 7 pos Tà 
oixela vopitew € ékáoTQ pndevos aktov mparypa TO 
Kownh ovTwS ebSoxipody Kal ayaTr@pevov, GNA 
kal TONA TAXLOV ATÒ TOV KOWOY ériTNOEvPLa TOY 
émippéovaty oi €Orcpol Tots idtwtexois Biois 7) Ta 
Kal Exactov òMolýuarta Kat taln Tas TOAELS 
àvamiumMgot TpaypáTov TOVN pov. TÔ yàp ÖAW 
cuvdiactpéped ar Ta up pXXov, OTaV évdo 
7 pos TÓ xetpov, eicós, ai dé amo _Hépous els drop 
àpapríat TONNAS évatacers Kat fonÜcías azo 
TOV bytawvóvrav ëxovow. ot 66 Tais uev oiktais 


TOV TOMTÕV, OTs ov ma pevow eis auras vôuto- 443. 


pa, Tov Qóftov éméorgaav púħaxa kai TOY vóuov, 


1 vouíauac: Bekker corrects to voulopart. 
2 elo emoiiro Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to eiceroíet. 
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to carry, and a great quantity and weight of it had 
but little value. Probably, too, all the ancient inoney 
was of this sort, some peoples using iron spits for 
coins, and some bronze; whence it comes that even 
to this day many small pieces of money retain the 
name of “ oboli," or spils, and six “oboli” make a 
* drachma," or handful, since that was as many as 
the hand could grasp. 

But since Lysander's friends opposed this measure, 
and insisted that the money remain in the city, it 
was resolved that money of this sort could be intro- 
duced for publie use, but that if any private person 
should be found in possession of it, he should be 
punished with death; just as though Lycurgus had 
feared the coin, and not the covetousness which the 
coin produced. And this vice was not removed by 
allowing no private person to possess money, so much 
as it was encouraged by allowing the city to possess 
money, its use thereby acquiring dignity and honour. 
Surely it was not possible for those who saw money 
publiely honoured, to despise it privately as of no 
service; or to consider as worthless for the indi- 
vidual's private use that which was publicly held 
in such repute and esteem. Moreover, it takes far 
less time for public practices to affect the customs 
of private life, than it does for individual lapses and 
failings to corrupt entire cities. For it is natural 
that the parts should rather be perverted along with 
the whole, when that deteriorates; but the diseases 
which flow from a part into the whole find many 
correctives and aids in the parts which remain sound. 
And so these magistrates merely set the fear of the 
law to guard the houses of the citizens, that money 
might have no entrance there, but did not keep their 
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aùtàs 66 ras Nrvyàs dvexTtAHKTOUS Kal amaeis 
mpos àpy)piov ov suetypnoav, éuBadrovtes eis 
EAV ws ceuvob ôn TLVOS xai peyáXou Tob TXov- 
Télv &mavras. Tepl uév otv rovrov kal Ov érépas 
mou ypapis nyrápe0a. Aaxebasuoviav. 

XVIII. ʻO &€ Acavópos éorncev amd tav 
rAadipov év AeX$ois avtod waXkiüv elxova kal 
TOV vavápyov ékáa Tov Kal XpvcoUs dorépas 
TOV Atockobpov, ot TpÒ TOV Neva T pik av npavi- 
cOncav. év òè TÊ Bpacidov Kal ‘AcavOiov 
0ncavpó Tpinons éxerro Ota Xpucov memoun]uévi 
Kal éAédavros dvety THX BY, vy Kopos auT@® vcn- 
Týprov emepeev. '"Avafavép(óns è 6 Aeros 
ia Tope? kal srapakaraQiev évraüÜa AvadvBgov 
Ketola TáXavTov apyvpiov ral pvas TEVTKOVTA 
úo kal mpos tovTots evdexa oraThpas, 0UX, opo- 
Aoyoúpeva ypápwv Tots Tepi THS mevias ToD 
avd pos Opmororyoupevors. Tote © oùv 6 Avcavdpos 
doov ovdels TÕV poo bev "EXXsgvov duvnbeis 
édoxee ppovnuate Kat Órykq pet Sov Kexpncbas THs 

vvápeos. TpóTQ pév yap, ws iaTopet Aoüpis, 
JoXujvov € éxeivq Bwpors ai TONES avéeaTna ay WS 
0cQ xai Bucias &vcav, els 7 p@TOv ÔÈ TALÂVES 
jaOncav, v évòs apXnv àmTopvypoveúovot 
ToLavoe 

Tov .EXAdéos aryadéas 

oT pararyov am’ evpuyopov 

Xmápras i UMLVHTOMEY, ©, 
i) Harav. 


Sduoe & ta map adtois “Hpaia Avcáv8peta 
kaXeiv &ndicavto. tav è mouyrov Xorpirov 
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spirits undaunted by the power of money and in 
sensible to it; they rather inspired them all with an 
emulous desire for wealth as a great and noble object 
of pursuit. On this point, however, we have censured 
the Lacedaemonians in another treatise.! 

XVIII. Out of the spoils, Lysander set up at 
Delphi bronze statues of himself and each of his 
admirals, as well as golden stars of the Dioscuri, 
which disappeared before the battle of Leuctra.* 
And in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acanthians ë 
there was stored a trireme two cubits long, made of 
gold and ivory, which Cyrus sent Lysander as a prize 
for his victory. Moreover, Anaxandrides the Delphian 
writes that a deposit of Lysander's was also stored 
there, consisting of a talent of silver, and fifty-two 
minas, and eleven staters besides; a statement that 
is inconsistent with the generally accepted accounts 
of his poverty. At any rate, Lysander was at this 
time more powerful than any Greek before him had 
been, and was thought to cherish a pretentious pride 
that was greater even than his power. For he was 
the first Greek, as Duris writes, to whom the cities 
erected altars and made sacrifices as to a god, the 
first also to whom songs of triumph were sung. One 
of these is handed down, and begins as follows :— 


* The general of sacred Hellas 
who came from wide-spaced Sparta 
will we sing, O! io! Paean." 


The Samians, too, voted that their festival of Hera 
should be called Lysandreia. And the poet Choe- 


1 Inst. Lacon. 42 (Morals, p. 239 f.). 


? An omen of the defeat of the Spartans in that battle 
(371 B.C.). 3 Cf. chapter i. 1. 
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pév del mepè abTÓv e(yev ÖS KoopicovTa Tas 
2 N ^ > , A [4 
mpáfews 81a rountixhs, '" AvriXó yo è moujaavri 
perpiovs Tivàs Els avTOY oriyovs Habels EdwKe 
ld , [d ^ ^ > 4 A ^ 
T)jcas apyuplov Tov Twirov. 'Avrtpáxov 6 Tod 
Korodwviov kal Nixnpdrov tives 'HpakXeorov 
momnpact Avadvipea OLaryovicapévov èT abroD 
N r 3 r e \ 3 /, 
Tov Nixjpatov éatepdvwoev, 0 òè 'Avriguaxos 
àxÜco0cds Hhavice TO moíinua. llXdrov 8 véos 
àv tote, kal Oavpdfmv tov 'Avriuaxov ém cj 
Tountixh, Bapéws hépovta trv ?yrrav áveXáuBave 
kai mapepuÜeiro, rois ayvoovct karov elvat pa- 
pevos THY dyvouav, Gacrep THY TUPAOTHTA TOÍS ju) 
BXémovaw. éme pévror 0 kiÜapo80s ` Apa rTóvovs 
éFaxis Tlúĝia vevixneas éniyyyéXxero. TQ. Av- 
cávOpg  d$iXo$povovuevos, àv vijon TAN 
pe povoupevos, NON. AER 
lA 4 t J kd A 39 
AvcávBpov knpiter éavróv, “"H doddov;” erev. 
, ^ 

XIX. "AAV ý uév irotipia tov NvadvÓpov 
Tois mpwTos kal icotipois Tv éraxOys povov. 
vmepoias òè TONAS äna Th prrorepia 52a Tovs 
Depamevortas € éyyevouévns TD e Kal Bapornros, 
obre TiS obre TLLwpias péTpov nv map aÙùTÂ 
OnuoTrukóv, àXXà duas pèv áÜXa xal Eevías 
avuTev@uvor Suvvacteiat TóXeov kai tupavvides 
» f ^ N , , H lA 
áve£érao rot, ÜvuoÜü Sé pia TM)pwors àmoXéo0at 
N > , 3AN A ^ HE 5 * 
TOv dmexÜopevov: ovdé yap dwyeiv Eñv. aXXà 
kai Mirnoiwv ÜVoepov ToUs Tod Ónpov mpoicta- 
pévovs Sediws u) pvywot, Kal mpoayayeîv ToUS 
Kexpuppevovs Bovromevos, coge uù) adiKnoey: 
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rilus was always kept in his retinue, to adorn his 
achievements with verse; while with Antilochus, 
who composed some verses in his honour, he was so 
pleased that he filled his cap with silver and gave it 
to him. And when Antimachus of Colophon and a 
certain Niceratus of Heracleia competed with one 
another at the Lysandreia in poems celebrating his 
achievements, he awarded the crown to Niceratus, 
and Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his poem. 
But Plato, who was then a young man, and admired 
Antimachus for his poetry,tried to cheer and console 
him in his chagrin at this defeat, telling him that it 
is the ignorant who suffer from their ignorance, just 
as the blind do from their blindness. However, when 
Aristonoiis the harper, who had been six times victor 
at the Pythian games, told Lysander in a patronizing 
way that if he should be victorious again, he would 
have himself proclaimed under Lysander's name, 
«That is," Lysander replied, “as my slave?” 
XIX. Now to the leading men, and to his equals, 
the ambition of Lysander was annoying merely. But 
since, owing to the court that was paid to him, great 
haughtiness and severity crept into his character 
along with his ambition, there was no such modera- 
tion as would become a popular leader either in his 
rewards or punishments, but the prizes he awarded 
to his friends and allies were irresponsible lordships 
over cities, and absolute sovereignties, while the sole 
punishment that could satisfy his wrath was the 
death of his enemy; not even exile was allowed. 
Nay, at a later time, fearing lest the active popular 
leaders of Miletus should go into exile, and desiring 
to bring from their retreats those also who were in 
hiding, he made oath that he would do them no 
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Kadobow. Stay ovv dmoppytoy Te Kal péya 
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harm ; but when the first put faith in him and the 
second came forth, he delivered them all over to the 
oligarchs for slaughter, being no less than eight 
hundred of both classes. In the other cities also 
untold numbers of the popular party were slain, 
since he killed not only for his own private reasons, 
but also gratified by his murders the hatred and 
cupidity of his many friends everywhere, and shared 
the bloody work with them. Wherefore Eteocles the 
Lacedaemonian won great approval when he said 
that Hellas could not have borne two Lysanders. 
Now this same utterance was made by Archestratus 
concerning Alcibiades also,! as Theophrastus tells us. 
But in his case it was insolence, and wanton self-will, 
that gave most offence; whereas Lysander's power 
was made dreadful and oppressive by the cruelty 
of his disposition. 

The Lacedaemonians paid little heed to the rest of 
his accusers, but when Pharnabazus, who was out- 
raged by Lysander's pillaging and wasting his terri- 
tory, sent men to Sparta to denounce him, the ephors 
were incensed, and when they found Thorax, one of 
Lysander's friends and fellow-generals, with money 
in his private possession, they put him to death, and 
sent a dispatch-scroll to Lysander, ordering him 
home. 

The dispatch-scroll is of the following charaeter. 
When the ephors send out an admiral or a general, 
they make two round pieces of wood exactly alike 
in length and thickness, so that each corresponds to 
the other in its dimensions, and keep one themselves, 
while they give the other to their envoy. These pieces 
of wood they call **scytalae." Whenever, then, they 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xvi. 5. 
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$páca. BovAy89ct, BiBrtov BoTEp iuávra 
pax pov kal oTevov TOLOÛVTES TEPLENLTTOVE THY 
Tap avTots cKUTAAHD, OÙÒÈV StdrELLpAa TOLOdYTES, 
GANA Tavraxydbev KUKAw THY erripdverayv aUTIS 
TÀÓ PiBrXiw KaTtadapBavovtes. Tovto dé morh- 
cavres à BoUXovrau kataypápovow eis TÒ 
BuBMov, da mep oTi TH oKUTAND Tepel Levon" 
dtav 6é ypaywow, ádeXóvres. TO BiBAlov üvev 
tov ÉUXov mT pos TOV c'Tparmyóv aTOTTENAOVGL. 
bed pevos 06 éxeivos AAAS pèv oùðèrv àvaXé£a- 
Oat vacat TOV ypaypdatov ouvagny ovK éxov- 
TOV, AANA Dee mac pévov, anv 06 Tap avTÓ 
oKUTaANY ha Bev TÒ Tupa TOU BuBMov Tepi 
auTay Tepiérewwev, WOTE, THS EAtKOS eis Taku 
OpLOLCS aroxabiarapéerns, émiBdddovta Tots T pó- 
TOLS Tà devrepa, KUKA® THY ÜMuv em dryew TÓ 
TUVEXES dvevpiakovaav. Kanretrar 66 ÖpwvÝpwS 
TO EVM oKUTAAN TO BLBALoV, es TQ perpobvrL 
TO ueTpovpevov. 

Xx. O be Aúsavõðpos, eAloúons THS cKUTAANS 
™ pos avTov els Tov EXXjoTovTov, SterapayOn, 
kai panora Tas TOD PapraBatov dedi@5 KaTn- 
yoptas, éomovdacev eis Aóyovs aUT@ GuveAOety, 
Os AVTOV THY Siapopar. «ai a vveAd ov édeiro 
yparat Tepi avTod TPOS TOUS dpxovras érépav 
eT La TONT)V @S ovdev 701K LEVOY ove éyicaXobvra. 
T pos Kp5ra 96 dpa, rd Tod Adyou, kpgritov 
yve tov  Sapváflatov. brroa xónevos yap 
&Tavra Tovwvjcew, pavepas pev érypanfev otav 0 
Ascavàpos nEtwoev emi TOAD, kpipa oe eiyev 
érépav avtTobs yeypappéevny. èv 66 TQ Tas oppa- 
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wish to send some secret and important message, 
they make a scroll of parchment long and narrow, 
like a leathern strap, and wind it round their 
*scytale," leaving no vacant space thereon, but 
covering its surface all round with the parchment. 
After doing this, they write what they wish on the 
parchment, just as it lies wrapped about the 
*scytale"; and when they have written their 
message, they take the parchment off, and send it, 
without the piece of wood, to the commander. He, 
when he has received it, cannot otherwise get any 
meaning out of it,—since the letters have no con- 
nection, but are disarranged,—unless he takes his 
own “scytale” and winds the strip of parchment 
about it, so that, when its spiral course is restored 
perfectly, and that which follows is joined to that 
which precedes, he reads around the staff, and so 
discovers the continuity of the message. And the 
parchment, like the staff, is called “scytale,” as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

XX. But Lysander, when the dispatch-scroll 
reached him at the Hellespont, was much disturbed, 
and since he feared the denunciations of Pharnabazus 
above all others, he hastened to hold a conferencc 
with him, hoping to compose their quarrel. At this 
conference he begged Pharnabazus to write another 
letter about him to the magistrates, stating that he 
had not been wronged at all, and had no complaints 
to make. But in thus “ playing the Cretan against a 
Cretan," as the saying is, he misjudged his opponent. 
For Pharnabazus, after promising to do all that he 
desired, openly wrote such a letter as Lysander 
demanded, but secretly kept another by him ready 
written. And when it came to putting on the seals, 
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he exchanged the documents, which looked exactly 
alike, and gave him the letter which had been secretly 
written. Accordingly, when Lysander arrived at 
Sparta and went, as the custom is, into the senate- 
house, he gave the ephors the letter of Pharnabazus, 
convinced that the greatest of the complaints against 
him was thus removed ; for Pharnabazus was in high 
favour with the Lacedaemonians, because he bad 
been, of all the King's generals, most ready to help 
them in the war. But when the ephors, after 
reading the letter, showed it to him, and he under- 
stood that 


* Odysseus, then, is not the only man of guile,” ! 


for the time being he was mightily confounded and 
wentaway. Butafew daysafterwards, on mecting the 
magistrates, he said that he was obliged to go up to the 
temple of Ammon? and sacrifice to the god the sacri- 
fices which he had vowed before his battles. Now some 
say that when he was besieging the city of Aphytae 
in Thrace, Ammon really stood by him in his sleep ; 
wherefore he raised the siege, declaring that the god 
had commanded it, and ordered the Aphytaeans to 
sacrifice to Ammon, and was eager to make a journey 
into Libya and propitiate the god. But the majority 
believed that he made the god a pretext, and really 
feared the ephors, and was impatient of the yoke at 
home, and unable to endure being under authority, 
and therefore longed to wander and travel about 
somewhat, like a horse which comes back from 
unrestricted pasturage in the meadows to his stall, 
and is put once more to his accustomed work. 

1 An iambic trimeter of some unknown poet. 

2 In an oasis of the great desert of Libya. Cf. Cimon, 
xviii. 6 f. 
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Ephorus, it is true, assigns another reason for this 
absence abroad, which I shall mention by and by.! 
XXI. After he had with great difficulty procured 
his release by the ephors, he set sail. But the kings, 
when he had gone abroad, became aware that by 
means of the societies which he had formed, he had 
the cities entirely in his power and was master of 
Hellas; they therefore took measures for deposing 
his friends everywhereand restoring the management 
of affairs to the people. However, fresh disturbances 
broke out in connection with these changes, and 
first of all the Athenians from Phyle attacked the 
Thirty and overpowered them. Lysander therefore 
came home in haste, and persuaded the Lacedae- 
monians to aid the oligarchies and chastise the 
democracies. Accordingly, they sent to the Thirty, 
first of all, a hundred talents for the war, and 
Lysander himself as general. But the kings were 
jealous of him, and feared to let him capture 
Athens a second time; they therefore determined 
that one of them should go out with the army. 
And Pausanias did go out, ostensibly in behalf ot 
the tyrants ? against the people, but really to put a 
stop to the war, in order that Lysander might not 
again become master of Athens through the efforts 
of his friends. This object, then, he easily accom- 
plished, and by reconciling the Athenians and 
putting a stop to their discord, he robbed Lysander 
of his ambitious hopes. A short time afterwards, 
however, when the Athenians revolted again, he 
himself was censured for taking the curb of the 
oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and 
letting them grow bold and insolent again; while 


1 Chapter xxv. 3. ? That is, the Thirty in Athens. 
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Lysander won fresh repute as a man who exercised 
his command in downright fashion, not for the 
gratification of others, nor yet to win applause, but 
for the good of Sparta. 

XXII. He was harsh of speech also, and terrifying 
to his opponents. For instance, when the Argives 
were disputing about boundaries, and thought they 
made a juster plea than the Lacedaemonians, he 
pointed to his sword, and said to them: * He who is 
master of this discourses best about boundaries." 
And when a Megarian, in some conference with him, 
grew bold in speech, he said : * Thy words, Stranger, 
lack a city." And when the Boeotians tried to play 
a double game with him, he asked them whether he 
should march through their territory with spears 
upright, or levelled. And once when the Corinthians 
had revolted, and, on coming to their walls, he saw 
that the Lacedaemonians hesitated to make an 
assault, a hare was seen leaping across the moat; 
whereupon he said: “Are ye not ashamed to fear 
enemies who are so lazy that hares sleep on their 
walls?” 

When Agis the king died,! leaving a brother, 
Agesilaüs, and a reputed son, Leotychides, Lysander, 
who had been a lover of Agesilaiis, persuaded him to 
lay claim to the kingdom, on the ground that he was 
a genuine descendant of Heracles. For Leotychides 
was accused of being a son of Alcibiades, who had 
secret commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis, 
while he was living in exile at Sparta. Now Agis, 
as they tell us, being convinced by a computation of 
time that his wife had not conceived by him, ignored 


1 In 398 B.C., after returning home from a victorious 
campaign (Xen. Hell, iii. 3, 1). 
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1 giv supplied by Sintenis alone. 
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Leotychides, and manifestly repudiated him up to 
the last. But when he was carried sick to Heraea 
and was about to die, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the young man himself and of his friends, and 
declared in the hearing of many that Leotychides 
was his own son, and after begging those who were 
present to bear witness of this to the Lacedae- 
monians, died. Accordingly, they did so bear witness 
in favour of Leotychides. Moreover, Agesilaüs, who 
was otherwise illustrious, and had Lysander as a 
champion, was injured in his claim by Diopeithes, a 
man in high repute for his interpretation of oracles, 
who published the following prophecy with refcrence 
to the lameness of Agesilaüs! :— 


* Bethink thee now, O Sparta, although thou art 
very proud, 
Lest from thee, sound of foot, there spring a maimed 
royalty ; 
For long will unexpected toils oppress thee, 
And onward rolling billows of man-destroying 
war. 


Many, therefore, out of deference to the oracle, 
inclined to Leotychides, but Lysander declared that 
Diopeithes did not interpret the prophecy correctly ; 
for it did not mean that the god would be displeased 
if one who was lame should rule the Lacedaemonians, 
but the kingdom would be maimed if bastards and 
ill-born men should be kings in a line with the 
posterity of Heracles. By such arguments, and 
because he had very great influence, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaiis became king.? 


1 Cf, Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, ii. 2. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Agcsilads, iii. 3-5; Xen. Hell, iii. 3, 2 f. 
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XXIII. Eùĝùs otv avTOv eEwppa Kal T™pov- 
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peyloT@ yevggouéve, mpos T€ TOUS ev "Acta 
díXovs ëypayrev aiteta bar KEAEVOV mapa. Aaxe- 

arpoviwv o TpaTyyóv "Ayyothaoy él tov 7 pos 
TOUS BapBápovs TOE [LOD ot òè érretOovto ka 
mpea Bes émrejmrov eis Aaxeðaipova Seopévous: ò 
Soxel THs Bacihelas ovK EXaTTOV Aynad Ka X.üv 
vrápbat bua Aícavbpov. GND ai prdoTe pot 
púsers addws èv où kakal 7 pos TAS jjyepovías 
cici, TÒ be phoveîv Tois opotots dua óófav ov 
puicpàv ép óbvov TOV Kady mpatewv Exovar 
TOLOÛVTAL yap àvTa'yovia Tàs THS ápertjs ols máp- 
ecu XPa da c vvepryoís. ‘Aynairaos pèv oiv 
emnyaryeTo Avaavépov v ois ;Tptákovra avp- 
BobXois OS poa. «ai T POTY TÓV pirov 
XpNTopevos: emel dé eis Thv "Aacíav 7raparyevopé- 
væv tTpOs Éékcivov uev OUK EXOVTES oi avO pwrot 
curn0ws Bpaxéa kai oT aviws SieheyovTo, TÓv be 
Adcavdpoy è EK TONS THS mpoa bev optrias ot Te 
pior Jeparevovtes ot Te ÜToTTOL Sedorxores 
epoitov eT Gupas Ka mrapikoXoUDovv, olov êv 
Tpaypõlars ETLeLKÂS oupBaiver "epi TOUS ÜTO- 
KpiTas, Toy pev d'yyéXov Ttvós Ñ Üepámovros 
èmixeluevov? mT poo wirov evdoxipety Kal TpwTayov- 
Lo Tels, Tov 66 duddnpa xal a iymTpov popobyra 
mon áxobec Bat POeryyouevor, obro Trepi TOV 
c ónBovXov À zv Tò Tüv akiona Tis ápxfis, TQ ÔÈ 
Bacite? robvoua Tis $vváueos Epnpov dmreelrreto. 


1 émixetuevoy Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to mepixel- 
p evov. 
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XXIII. At once, then, Lysander tried to rouse 
and incite him to make an expedition into Asia, 
suggesting hopes that he would put down the 
Persians and become a very great man. He also 
wrote letters to his friends in Asia, bidding them 
ask Agesilaüs of the Lacedaemonians as general for 
their war against the Barbarians.1 They obeyed, 
and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon with the 
request, and thus an honour not inferior to that of 
being made king was obtained for Agesilaiis through 
the efforts of Lysander. But with ambitious natures, 
which are otherwise not ill qualified for command, 
jealousy of their equals in reputation is no slight 
obstacle to the performance of noble deeds ; for they 
make those their rivals in the path of virtue, whom 
they might have as helpers. Agesilaiis did indeed 
take Lysander with him among his thirty counsellors, 
intending to treat him with special favour as his 
chief friend; but when they were come into Asia, 
the people there, who were not acquainted with him, 
conferred with him but rarely and briefly, whereas 
Lysander, in consequence of their large intercourse 
with him in former times, had them always at his 
door and in his train, those who were his friends 
coming out of deference, and those whom he 
suspected, out of fear. And justas in tragedies it 
naturally happens that an actor who takes the part 
of some messenger or servant is in high repute and 
plays leading róles, while the one who bears the 
crown and sceptre is not even listened to when he 
speaks, so in this case the whole honour of the govern- 
ment was associated with the counsellor, and there 
was left for the king only the empty name of power. 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Agesiluiis, vi. 1f. 
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b yevécOar uév ov lace Edet tid THs ÉkjeXo0s 
TauTns pirotipias émraójv kal cvotadjvat Tov 
Avcavdpov axps Tov Sevtepetwy’ TÒ Cè mavreXÓs 
amoppitbat kal meotnraxioar bud SdEav evepyétny 
dvdpa «ai dirov ovk hy rov “Aynothdw mpos- 
eival. 

lloàrov uév oiv où Tapetyev avTÓ Tpáfeov 
dóopuás, ovdé Érarrev èp vyyeuovíae erecta 
UT ép àv ataÜovró Tt mpárrovra Kal a ovóátovra 
Tv Atoavdpov, del TovToUs TávTOov üTpákTovs 
kai TOV ÈTLTUYÓVTOV &XarTov éyovras ümémeyne, 
maparúwv ovy Kat Ou vyev thy éxeivou 
Sivamu. émel è rÀv mávrov Siapaptdverv o 
Avcavépos Cyve tots iois T?)v Tap’ avro 
omovdiy évavricpa yiwopévyy, autos re TO BonÜeiv 
é£Óume Kaxeivwn edeiTo uy) Tpoctévat pndé Üepa- 
mevelv AVTOV, GARG TH Bactrel SraréyecOas kal 
rots Suvapévors wperety tods TipÓvrags avTods 
püXXov év TQ TapovtTt. | TaÜTa aKovovTes oi 
TONNO TOU uèv évoxyXetv avTov epi m paypárov 
dmeiyovro, TAS 66 Üepameíae oU KaTédeTTOV, àXXà 
m poadorr&vres ev TOIS TEPLTÁTOL kal yupvaciols 
ëtt paMon 1) ?rpórepov Hriwv TOv ' Aypo(Xaov vo 
$Oóovov THs Tihs, da T€ Tos zroXXots Zerapriáraus! 
nyepovias Tpayuatoy kai 6toucijaers Tr0Xeov ATO- 
828009 ròv AUcavópov ámé8ei£e kpeoOGairqv. «ita 
olov épvBpifev mpds tods “Iwvas, '''Amiovres," 
én, “viv tov éuóv xpeodaitny Ücpamrevérocav." 
8 gofev oüv TQ Avodvdpm Sia Aoywv mpos adrov 


1 Srapridrats the correction of Emperius: orpariwrais 
(soldiers). 
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It is true, perhaps, that there should have been somc 
gentle handling of this excessive ambition, and that 
Lysander should have been reduced to the second 
place ; but entirely to cast off and insult, for fame's 
sake, a benefactor and a friend, was not worthy of 
the character of Agesilaüs. 

In the first place, then, he did not give him 
opportunities for achicvement, nor even assign him 
to a command ; and secondly, those in whose behalf 
he perceived that Lysander was earnestly exerting 
himself, these he always sent away with less reward 
than an ordinary suitor, or wholly unsuccessful, thus 
quietly undoing and chilling his influence. So when 
Lysander missed all his aims, and saw that his 
interested efforts for his friends were an obstacle to 
their success, he not only ceased to give them his 
own aid, but begged them not to wait upon him nor 
pay him their court, but to confer with the king, 
and with such as had more power to benefit those 
who showed them honour than was his at present. 
Most of those who heard this refrained from troubling 
him about their affairs, but did not cease paying him 
their court, nay rather, by waiting upon him in the 
public walks and places of exercise, they gave 
Agesilaüs even more annoyance than before, because 
he envied him the honour. "Therefore, though he 
offered most of the Spartans! commands in the field 
and governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
his carver of meats. And presently, as if by way of 
insult to the Ionians, he said: “Let them be off, 
and pay their court now to my carver of meats.” 
Accordingly, Lysander determined to have a con- 


1 Agis took thirty Spartans with him as counsellors aud 
captains (Plutarch’s A gestlatis, vi. 3; Xenophon’s Agesilais, 


i. 7). 
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éAÜetv: kai yiverar Bpaxus kal Aakovikos aUTOv 
didroyos. “H cards gj6eus, @ ' Ayna(Xae, pirous 
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pe THS aecavroD otpatnyias Táfov, Ówov Teray- 
pévov HKtoTa uév émaxy0f, parrov 96 Xphoiuov 
érecbat ceavT@ vopiters.” 

XXIV. 'Ex tovtov rpeoBevrijs eis  EXXsjavrov- 
Tov éméumeto: kal Tov èv 'AynaíXaoy OU Opyfjs 
elyev, ook péet 86 ToÜ Ta SéovTa mpárTeiw, 

/ 
SwiOpidarnv è tov llépomv mpookekpovkoóra 
DapvaBale, yevvaiov dvdpa kal a Tpariàv éyovra 
Tepl avTOv, àTmocT5cas Tryaye mpos TOv Ayn- 

/ » y , N > / kJ ^ M XN 
cíXaov. ANAO 06 ovdev éyprjcavo AŬT Tpos Tov 
TOAELOV, AANA ToU Ypovov rerb óvTos ámrémXevacv 
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eis THY Emápryv atipws, OpyiLóuevos pev Te 
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ynctXág, uuo v 66 kai THY Nyy TodTELAY ETL 

^ , b b 4 ^ 
p&XXov d) mporepov, cal Tà máňat SoxodvTa 
cvykeicÜat kai pepnyavicbat mpos petaBorny 
Kal vewTepiapov éyvaKxas éyxetpety TOTE Kab pH 
diapédrew. 

"Hv 8é ToidOe. àv avamxPévtav Awpiedow 
"HpakXeióQy kai xareovtay eis IIeXosróvvgaov 
A M 3 , bS s » , 
TOAD pev ev Laaptn Kal Xajmpüv HvOnce yévos, 
ov TavTi 6€ avTOv THs Baoris peThy Siadoyhs, 
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ference with him, at which a brief and laconic 
dialogue passed between them.  * Verily, thou 
knowest well, Agesilaüs, how to abase friends." To 
which Agesilaüs: “ Yes, if they would be greater 
than I; but those who increase my power should 
also share in it" “Well, perhaps thy words, 
Agesilaüs, are fairer than my deeds; but I beg thee, 
even because of the strangers who have their eyes 
upon us, to give me a post under thy command 
where thou believest that I shall be least annoying 
to thyself, and more serviceable than now." 1 

XXIV. Upon this, he was sent as ambassador to 
the Hellespont; and though he was angry with 
Agesilaiis, he did not neglect to do his duty, but 
induced Spithridates the Persian, a high-minded 
man with forces at his command, to revolt from 
Pharnabazus, with whom he was at odds, and 
brought him to Agesilaüs.? The king made no 
further use of Lysander, however, in the war, and 
when his time had expired, he sailed back to Sparta 
without honour, not only enraged at Agesilaüs, but 
hating the whole form of government more than ever, 
and resolved to put into execution at once, and 
without delay, the plans for a revolutionary change 
which he is thought to have devised and concocted 
some time before. 

They were as follows. Of the Heracleidae who 
united with the Dorians and came down into Pelo- 
ponnesus, there was a numerous and glorious stock 
flourishing in Sparta; however, not every family 
belonging to it participated in the royal succession, 


1 Cf. Plutarch's 4 gesilatis, vii.-viii. 1-2; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 
7-9. 
2 Cf, Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, viii. 3; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 10. 
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arn’ éBacirevoy èx dvetv olxwv povov Eùpuvrwv- 
Tiat «ai “Ayiadas mpocayopevomevor, tots Ô 
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9 NY e E e 3 / ^ / 
oùv yeyovós 6 Avcavépos, os eis Gó£av vOv Tpa- 
3 H 
Éecv pn peyarny kal hirous éxéxtnto ToXXobs 
«ai Suva, HYOeTo THY mów opav vT avTod 

bi > 7 e 3 e 7 \ 4 
pev avEavopévny, vd’ érépov òè DaciXevouévqv 
ovdey BérTLOv avTOD ryeyovórov, xai Sievoetto THY 
apyny èk tev Svely olkov petacticas els koivóv 
, ^ ^ € la CA \ , 
aro600vat tact “Hparreldas, ws 06 ëvioi aav, 
ovy ‘HpaxrciSats, dAAA Yraptidtass, Wa ph 7 

^ M ^ ^ 
tov ap 'HpaxXéovs, àXXà TOv olos 'HpakAfje Tò 

^ , a ^ 
yépas, peT kpivouévov, 5) Kaxelvoy eis Üeóív 
hy , r » \ a d er 
Tuas aviyayev. Amite 66 THs Bactreias otro 
bI A 
dixalopévns ovdéva mpò avToÜ Eraptidtyv adv 
acpe07,0 eo a4. 

XXV. Ilpórov uév otv émexeipnae Kab mape- 
oKxevacato TelÜew t éavToÛ Tovs TONITAS, Kal 
Aóyov éfeueMéra mpós THY vmóleow yeypaupévov 
e A / a € /, » M 
vro KAéevos rob Adikapvaccews. EMETA THY 
&Tomíav Kai To géyeÜos TOU kouvorouovpuévov 
mpaypatos opàv itapwrtépas Oeópevov Bonbeias, 
GoTep v Tpaywdia pnxavnv aipwv émi ToUs 

, 
moltas, Aoyta TUOOXpHaTA Kal Ypnapods cuv- 
ever Kal kareokevatev, ws ovdév whednao- 


A Cf. Plutarch's 4gesiladüs, viii. 3, 
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but the kings were chosen from two houses only, 
and were called Eurypontidae and Agiadae. The 
rest had no special privileges in the government 
because of their high birth, but the honours which 
result from superior excellence lay open to all who 
had power and ability. Now Lysander belonged 
to one of these families, and when he had risen to 
great fame for his deeds, and had acquired many 
friends and great power, he was vexed to see the 
city increased in power by his efforts, but ruled by 
others who were of no better birth than himself. 
He therefore planned to take the government away 
from the two houses, and restore it to all the 
Heracleidae in common, or, as some say, not to the 
Heracleidae, but to the Spartans i in i general, l in-order 
that its high prerogatives might not belong to those 
only who were descended from Heracles, but to 
those who, like Heracles, were selected for superior 
excellence, since it was this which raised him to 
divine honours. And he hoped that when the 
kingdom was awarded on this principle, no Spartan 
would be chosen before himself. 

XXV. In the first place, then, he undertook and 
made preparations to persuade the citizens by his 
own efforts, and committed to memory a speech 
written by Cleon, the Halicarnassian, for the purpose. 
In the second place, seeing that the novelty and 
magnitude of his innovation demanded a more 
audacious support, he brought stage machinery to 
bear upon the citizens,’ as it were, by collecting and 
arranging responses and oracles of Apollo; convinced 


2 In the Greek theatre, gods were swung into view, above 
the p'ane of the action, by means of a huge crane. Cf 
Themistoctes, x. 1. 
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that Cleon's clever rhetoric would not help him 
at all unless he should first terrify and subdue his 
countrymen by vague religious fear and superstitious 
terror, and then bring them under the influence of 
his argument. Well, then, Ephorus tells us that 
after an attempt to corrupt the Pythian priestess, 
and after a second failure to persuade the priestesses 
of Dodona by means of Pherecles, he went up to 
the temple of Ammon and had a conference with 
that god's interpreters there, at which he offered 
them much money, but that they took this ill, and 
sent certain messengers to Sparta to denounce him ; 
and further, that when Lysander was acquitted of 
their charges, the Libyans said, as they went away, 
* But we will pass better judgments than yours, 
O Spartans, when ye come to dwell with us in 
Libya"; for they knew that there wasa certain ancient 
oracle bidding the Lacedaemonians to settle in Libya. 
But since the whole plot and concoction was no 
insignificant one, nor yet carelessly undertaken, but 
made many important assumptions, like a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and proceeded to its con- 
clusion through premises which were difficult and 
hard to obtain, we shall follow, in our description of 
it, the account of one who was both a historian and a 
philosopher. 

XXVI. There was a woman in Pontus who declared 
that she was with child by Apollo. Many dis- 
believed her, as was natural, but many also lent 
an ear to her, so that when she gave birth to a 
male child, many notable persons took an interest 
in its care and rearing. For some reason or other, 
the name given to the boy was Silenus. Lysander 


! Probably Ephorus. 
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Avoavdpos àpxýv, Ta Xovmrà Tap éavToD "rpoa e- 
TEXTALVETO Kab cuvupawer, oùe OMLyoLs Xpó- 
pevos oveé paúrois TOU pudou ovvaywviotaîs, 
ot THY TE puw THS yeveews Tod matdos eis 
qíaTLtv àvvmóT TOS 7 pof)yov, GXXov Te Aó'yov éx 
AeXóàv àvTw«opíc aves eis Thy Saraprny katé- 
BaXov kal eio meipav, @s év ypdupacu aTrop- 
pírois omó TOV lepécv QuAdTTOITO TTE adavot 
dn Tues 'ypro uot, Kat raBew ove eeore TOUTOUS 
ovÓ évrvXeiv Depron, ei ph Tis apa feyovas 
eE '"AmóXXovos apixorto TO TOAND x pove kai 
ovwOnpa Tots pudatrovee THS ever ems Wop- 
pov Tapa àv kopia avro Tas OÉXTOvs Èv als orav 
oí xo"9cpoí. TovTwy O6 Tpokarea «eva pévav eee 
TOV Lecrnvoyv éX0óvra TOUS NPT pobs AT tT ety 
as ‘ArrodovoS maida, Tous dé cuum paTTovTas 
TOV iepéwv efanpiBoDv Exacta Kal DL vvÜdye- 
olat Tepi THS yeverews, TENOS dé TETELE LEVOUS 
hlev os "AmroAXNWVOS VIO beiEat Ta, ypeupara, 
TOV óc ávary vat. TOÀAÓV mapovTeov ANAS TE 
pavreias Kal Ts &vexa Taha TémXacTaL | THY 
Tepl THS Bactreias, as &petvov ein «ai Awiov 
Smapridrats é TOV àpia TOV TOMTÕV atpovpévots 
ToUs Bactréas. 

"Hên dé Tod Lerryvod perpariov yeyovoros Kai 
TPOS THY mpatw HKOVTOS, cbemece TOU Spaparos ô 0 
Avcavépos Grong Toy DTOKpLT@V Kal avvepryàv 
évós, ws é auto TÒ &p'yov 73)ABev, àvroeiMáaavros 
kal avadvvtos. ov pv édopáÜn ye tod Avcav- 
Spov LQvros ovOév, AANA uerà THY TEAEUTHY. 

1 raaa wémAaorat the correction of Coraés ; macat Bekker: 
mAdaai, with the MSS. 
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took these circumstances for his foundation, and 
supplied the rest of his cunning fabric himself, 
making use of not a few, nor yet insignificant, 
champions of the tale, who brought the story of the 
boy's birth into credit without exciting suspicion. 
They also brought back another response from 
Delphi, and caused it to be circulated in Sparta, 
which declared that sundry very ancient oracles were 
kept in secret writings by the priests there, and that 
it was not possible to get these, nor even lawful to 
read them, unless someone born of Apollo should 
come after a long lapse of time, give the keepers an 
intelligible token of his birth, and obtain the tablets 
containing the oracles. The way being thus pre- 
pared, Silenus was to come and demand the oracles 
as Apollo's son, and the priests who were in the 
secret were to insist on precise answers to all their 
questions about his birth, and finally, persuaded, 
forsooth, that he was the son of Apollo, were to show 
him the writing. Then Silenus, in the presence ot 
many witnesses, was to read aloud the prophecies, 
especially the one relating to the kingdom, for the 
sake of which the whole scheme had been invented, 
and which declared that it was more for the honour 
and interest of the Spartans to choose their kings 
from the best citizens. 

But when at last Silenus was grown to be a youth, 
and was ready for the business, Lysander's play was 
ruined for him by the cowardice of one of his actors, 
or co-workers, who, just as he came to the point, 
lost his courage and drew back. However, all this 
was actually found out, not while Lysander was alive, 
but after his death. 
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XXVII. ’Ererevtyce òè mpiv é£ 'Aoías émav- 
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kai do8ov adtois m pocTiÜévres erndicavto rovs 
devyovras é£ 'A0qnvàv aywyipovs civat ravra- 
yó0cv, éxamóvOovus 0é ToUs éwwTauévovs mois 
d'yovct. mpos Ta)Ta yap àvreJ)dicavro On- 
Baiot Wndicuata mpémovra Kat adeApa Tais 
‘“Hpaxréovs «ai Atovicov Tpáteciv, oikiav pèv 
dveoyOat Tücav kai mow èv Bowwría Tols 
Seopéevors "AOnvaiwv, tov 06 rà dyouévo puydd: 
uù BonOncavta Enuiav OdeiXewv tddavtov, àv 
Sé r.c "AOnvate Sia THs Bowrías émi robs rvpáv- 


1 In 395 B.C., the aggressions of Sparta led to an alliance 
between Thebes and Athens against her. In the following 
year Corinth and Argos joined the alliance, and the whole 
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XXVII. And he died before Agesilaüs returned 


from Asia,after he had plunged, or rather had plunged 
Hellas, into the Boeotian war.! For itis stated in both 
ways ; and some hold him responsible for the war, 
others the Thebans, and others both together. It is 
charged against the Thebans that they cast away the 
sacrifices at Aulis,? and that, because Androcleides and 
Amphitheus* had been bribed with the King’s 
money to stir up a war in Greece against the Lace- 
daemonians, they set upon the Phocians and ravaged 
their country. It is said, on the other hand, that 
Lysander was angry with the Thebans because they 
alone laid claim to a tenth part of the spoils of the 
war, while the rest of the allies held their peace ; 
and because they were indignant about the money 
which he sent to Sparta; but above all, because they 
first put the Athenians in the way of freeing them- 
selves from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up, 
whose terrorizing power the Lacedaemonians had 
increased by decreeing that fugitives from Athens 
might be brought back from every place of refuge, and 
that all who impeded their return should be declared 
enemies of Sparta. In reply to this the Thebans issued 
counter decrees, akin in spirit to the bencficent deeds 
of Heracles and Dionysus, to the effect that every 
house and city in Boeotia should be open to such 
Athenians as needed succour; and that whosoever 
did not help a fugitive under arrest, should be fined 
a talent; and that if any one should carry arms 
war, which dragged along until 387 B.c., is usually known as 
the ** Corinthian war.” 

? In the spring of 396, when Agesilaiis vainly tried to 
sacrifice there, ir imitation of Agamemnon (Plutarch’s 
Agesilaiis, vi. 4-65 Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 3f., and 5, 5). 

$ Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 1 and 4. 
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vous óv Xa kouign, pýre opüv tia OnBaiov pyre 
dkovew. Kal ovk éynpicavTo pèv obros 'EA- 
Anvixa kai dtrdvOpwra, Tas è mpáfew ois 
ypáppactv ópoías ov mapécyov, 4AXà GOpaaÜ- 
Bovros xai oí odv abrQ OvX2v karaXafóvres 
éx OnBav wppyOncar, Orda Kal xpriuara kai 
TO XaÜeiv xal tò dpEacOat Omnfaíev avrois 
cvpmrapackevagaávrov. aitias uév obv vabras 
Sape xarà tov OnBaiwv 0 Avcavépos. 

XXVIII. "Hôn è mavrármacı yareros bv 
opyny Sid ryv perayyoriav émiteivoucay eis 
yfjoas, mapwkuve tovs éepdpovs Kal avvémewe 
divas ppovpay én’ adtovs, Kal KaBav rHv Tyye- 
poviay éfeoTpárevaev. Üorepov 5é cal llav- 
cavíav tov Bacidéa perà otpatiâs áméa reikav. 
GAG IIavcavías èv Kixr@ TepueXOov Già Tob 
KiOatpavos éufláNXew éuerrev eis T?» Botwríav, 
Avcavdpos è 8ià Ookéov ámijvra oTparwuoras 
xwv ToXXobs* Kal Tv pev "Opxopeviav TÓMV 
ékovaies mporxwpnaacay éraBe, rv dé Aefa- 
Secav érreX0 v dueTropOncev. eEmeprve 66 TQ TIav- 
cavig ypánpara kehevov eis " AMaprov ex Ma- 
TALV TUVATITELY, WS AUTOS Gp HuÉpg pos Tots 
reixeot Tov ‘Adaptioy yevnodpevos. tabra Ta 
ypáppaTra mpos tovs OnBalovs annvéxyOn, Tod 
kopitovros eis KaTacKOTOUS TIVaS éumec0vros. 
oi è mporBeBonOnxdTwv adtots ’APnvaiwy Tiv 
pev modu ékeívows Bverrba revcav, avdtol ÔÈ sept 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 1f. C" 
? Lysander was commissioned to raise a force of allies in 
Phocis and the neighbouring country, with which Pausanias 
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through Boeotia against the tyrants in Athens, no 
Theban would either see him or hear about it. And 
they did not merely vote such Hellenic and humane 
decrees, without at the same time making their deeds 
correspond to their edicts; but Thrasybulus and 
those who with him occupied Phyle, set out from 
Thebes to do so,! and the Thebans not only provided 
them with arms and money, but also with secrecy 
and a base of operations. Such, then, were the 
grounds of complaint which Lysander had against 
the Thebans. 

XXVIII. And since he was now of an altogether 
harsh disposition, owing to the melancholy which 
persisted into his old age, he stirred up the ephors, 
and persuaded them to fit out an expedition against 
the Thebans; and assuming the command, he set 
out on the campaign.? Afterwards the ephors sent 
out Pausanias the king also with an army. Now it 
was the plan that Pausanias should make a circuit 
by the way of Mount Cithaeron, and then invade 
Boeotia, while Lysander marched through Phocis to 
meet him, with a large force. He took the city of 
Orchomenus, which came over to him of its own 
accord, and assaulted and plundered Lebadeia. 
Then he sent a letter to Pausanias, bidding him move 
from Plataea and join forces with him at Haliartus, 
and promising that he himself would be before the 
walls of Haliartus at break of day. This letter was 
brought to Thebes by some scouts, into whose hands 
its bearer fell. The Thebans therefore entrusted 
their city to a force of Athenians which had come to 
their aid, while they themselves set out early in the 


was to unite his troops (Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 6). Plutarch's 
language is obscure. 
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^ Y , / » 3 / ` 
mpôrtov bmvov éfopujcavres EpOacay òNiy@ TOY 
Avoavdpov èv ‘Adtaptm yevopevot, ka} pépet tevt 
mapirlov eis THY TOMY. éxetvos òè TÒ bey 
Tpatov Éywo Thv aTpaTLay iopuaas éri Aogou 
mepipéevey Tov llavcavíav: rata mpoiovens Tis 
7épas aTpepety ov óvvápevos, AaRov Ta ÖTAA xal 
TOUS GUp AA y ovS mapoppyaas ópÜlo Tj) $áXayyt 
mapa thv odov ye mpòs TO Te(Xos. TaY dé 
OnBaiwy of pèv éEw peuevnxotes év aptorepa 
Thv nóv AaBovTes EBadiLov emi Tos éa Xárovs 
TOV ToXeuiov tnò THY KpHYnv tw Kiccotcav 
mpocaryopevopevny, &vOa uuÜoXovyobat Tas TLOnvas 
výmiov èk THS NoXelas amododcat Tov Atovucor: 
Kal yap olveróv émioTíA Bev TÒ ypapa ral Stavyés 
«al mev Hdtotov. ot è Kpwoiow oripaxes où 
mpoow meperepixacw, & texunpia THs ‘Pada- 
pávOvos aùtóðı xatoxncews “AXtdptiot sroLoDv- 
rat, kal ráQov adtod Secxviover 'AXcü Kadodv- 
res. ote O6 xal tò THs "AAKuNYNS pYNpetov 
éyyos* évtadda yap, bs pact, éxndevOn cvvork- 
joaca “PadapavOvi perà thy ‘Apdetpvwvos 
TENEUTHD. 

Oi è év 7H mode OnBaior perà rv ‘Adtap- 
tiwv ouvvreraypévoi Téos pev Havyatoy, nel òè 
tov Avaavdpov ua Toîs qrporots TrpoareXátovra 
TÔ teiyes Kateldov, éfamívge dvoifavves Tas 
TÚANAS xal Tpoomecovtes AÙTÓV TE METÀ TOD 

/ f ^ » , , 
pávreos karéBaXovy kal Tov AXXwev OXvyovs 
Twas’ oi yap "rXetoToL tayéws dvéjwyov mpos 
thv dáXayya. tev 60 OnBaiev ov« àwévrav, 
GAG Tpockeuiévov adtois, érpámovro "rávTes 
dvà tovs Aódovs de)wyetw, kal yiMot qrímrrovouy 
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night, and succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little 
before Lysander, and a considerable part of them 
entered the city. Lysander at first decided to post 
his army on a hill and wait for Pausanias; then, as 
the day advanced, being unable to remain inactive, 
he took his arms, encouraged his allies, and led them 
along the road in column towards the wall of the 
city. But those of the Thebans who had remained 
outside, taking the city on their left, advanced upon 
the rear of their enemy, at the spring called Cissusa. 
Here, as the story goes, his nurses bathed the in- 
fant Dionysus after his birth; for the water has the 
colour and sparkle of wine, is clear, and very pleasant 
to the taste. And not far away the Cretan storax- 
shrub grows in profusion, which the Haliartians 
regard as a proof that Rhadamanthus once dwelt 
there; and they show his tomb, which they call 
Alea. And near by is also the memorial of Alemene; 
for she was buried there, as they say, having lived 
with Rhadamanthus after the death of Amphitryon. 

But the Thebans inside the city, drawn up in 
battle array with the Haliartians, kept quiet for 
some time; when, however, they saw Lysander with 
his foremost troops approaching the wall, they 
suddenly threw open the gate and fell upon them, 
and killed Lysander himself with his soothsayer, and 
a few of the rest; for the greater part of them 
fled swiftly back to the main body. And when the 
Thebans made no halt, but pressed hard upon them, 
the whole force turned to the hills in flight, and a 
thousand of them were slain. Three hundred of 
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aura. áméDavov òè Kab OnBaiov TpLaKoator 
Tpós Ta Tpaxéa kai kaprepà, Tots TONE [LOLS 
TUVEKTIET OVTES. otro. 66 soav èv aitia Tov 
Aaxeovitern, ñv arovbáborres ámoXócacÜat rois 
ToÀiíraus Kal cov avtav adedotytTes év TÂ 
wter rrapavaXo0ncav. 

XXIX. Tà dé IIavcavía TO Talos dyyéXerat 
raf 000v èx Maraiâv eis Ocamiás 7ropevo pvo" 
Kab avvra£ápevos 1j je Tpós Tov "AMaprov. KE 
dé kal OpacvBouros € êK OnBav aywv TOUS "A0g- 
vaiovs. Bovrevopévov dé Tob llavcavw(ov TOUS 
vex pous UTOOTOVOOUS: ATALTELD, vadopobrres oí 
T pea Bórepot TÓV Zmaprivráv avroi Te Kal? 
éavToUs jyavámTovv, kal TQ Basie? mpocióvres 
épaprópavro KÀ Sia cmovbóv dvatpeia Bat Av- 
cavópov, Gra ôr mov qepi ToD gpaTos 
dryeovig apévous Kal vucijoavras otTw Tov dvOpa 
8ámrew, jyTTG uévows. òè caddy évratOa xeicbau 
pera Tob otpatnyod. abra THY mpeo Bvrépov 
AeyOvT@Y OpGv o Tavoavias péya bev čpyov 
UrrepBaréabar páxn TOUS OnBatovs a prt KeKxpatn- 
KoTas, eyyus è TÕV TeLX Ov TO C@pa TOU Av- 
cávópov TAPATETTOKES, Gore aXem7)v avev 
oToveay «al window eivat Tv ávaipecuv, emeprpe 
kýpvka «ai OTELT A LEVvOS annyaye THY duvamiy 
ómico. TOV dé Abcavópoy fj i] T P@TOV Kopivovres 
bep TOUS õpovs ,&'yévovro Ths Bowrías èv pin 
Kal cvppaxió. Xopa TH Tlavoréwy «a réDea av, ov 
pov Tò punpelov éoti mapa THY 000v eis Xaipo- 
verav èk Aerddoy vropevopévors. 

'EvraüUa 6) THs cTpartüs karavMcauévgs 
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the Thebans also lost their lives by pursuing their 
enemies into rough and dangerous places. "These 
had been accused of favouring the Spartan cause, and 
in their eagerness to clear themselves of this charge 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, they exposed 
themselves needlessly in the pursuit, and so threw 
away their lives.! 

XXIX. Tidings of the disaster were brought to 
Pausanias while he was on the march from Plataea 
to Thespiae, and putting his army in battle array, he 
came to Haliartus. Thrasybulus also came from 
Thebes, leading his Athenians. But when Pausanias 
was minded to ask for the bodies of the dead under 
a truce, the elders of the Spartans could not brook 
it, and were angry among themselves, and coming 
to the king, they protested that the body of Lysander 
must not be taken up under cover of a truce, but by 
force of arms, in open battle for it; and that if they 
conquered, then they would give him burial, but if 
they were vanquished, it would be a glorious thing 
to lie dead with their general. Such were the words 
of the elders; but Pausanias saw that it would be a 
difficult matter to conquer the Thebans, flushed as 
they were with victory, and that the body of 
Lysander lay near the walls, so that its recovery 
would be difficult without a truce, even if they were 
victorious; he therefore sent a herald, and after 
making a truce, led his forces back. And as soon as 
they had come beyond the boundary of Boeotia with 
Lysander's body, they buried it in the friendly soil 
of their allies, the Panopeans, where his monument 
now stands, by the road leading from Delphi to 
Chaeroneia. 

Here the army bivouacked ; and it is said that a 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 17-20. 
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Aéyerat Tuva TOY Doxéov érépo pz) mapaTvyóvrt 
Tov ayava Sinyovpevov, emet ws of Toéuor 
qrpoorécotev avtois ToU Avodydpou Tov ‘Omritny 
dn StaBeRnxdtos. | Üavpácavra è Sraptiatny 
dvdpa tod Avcávópov dirov épécÜai tiva réyou 
tov Orhit où yap eidévac Tovvopa: “ Kal pv 
éxel ye,” havat, “ TOÙS TPdTOVS HUGV Ol TOAEpLLOL 
katéBarov. TÒ yap mapà THY mod petÜpov 
‘Orritny cadodow.” adxovoavta 86 Tov Xmap- 
TiáTqv éexdaxpioat kal eimeiv ws apevxtov STW 
av0pwr@ TÒ TET popévov. Jv yap, as gouxe, TQ 
Avadvipe dedopévos ypnopos ovTws Cxov: 


‘Omrditny cerddovta purdtacbat oe Kedevon 
, , 
ys Te párov?’ vióv dodov karómtÜev (ovra. 


revès è tov "OmAirgv où mpòs 'AXidprQ peiv 
Aéyovctv, àXXà pds Kopoveiav yetudppovy elvai 
TÔ Pirdpw Toray cvpuepóuevov mapa Tiv 
mod, dv márar pev Om Mav, viv òè 'Ioópavrov 
mpocayopevovatv. 006 dmoxteivas tov Avoavépov 
‘Addpttos dvyp voua Neóywpos èrionuov eixe 
Ths aomidos Opákovra* xai TOÛTO ovpaíve 0 
ypnopòs eikátero. Réyetat dé kal OnBaiors vo 
Tov IleXovrovvgotakóv TróNeuov. ev “lopnrviw yevé- 
car Xpnopov apa tiv Te pos Ando paxnv xal 
Thy mpòs ‘Adidpt TavTyv éxeiyns Üorepov ére 
TPLAKOTT@ yevopévyv Tpopnveovta. Ùv dé ToLod- 
TOS" 


'Eocxarià» wepvrato AvKovs kapákecgi dox- 
TY, 

kai rodov 'OpxaMÓmv, bv dXemmE obmore 
Aet. et. 
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certain Phocian, recounting the action to another 
who was not in it, said that the enemy fell upon 
them just after Lysander had crossed the Hoplites. 
Then a Spartan, who was a friend of Lysander, 
asked in amazement what he meant by Hoplites, for 
he did not know the name. ** Indeed it was there,” 
said the Phocian, * that the enemy slew the foremost 
of us; for the stream that flows past the city is 
called Hoplites.” On hearing this, the Spartan 
burst into tears, and said that man could not escape 
his destiny. For Lysander, as it appears, had received 
an oracle running thus :— 


“Be on thy guard, I bid thee, against a sounding 
Hoplites, 
And an earth born dragon craftily coming behind 
thee." 


Some, however, say that the Hoplites does not flow 
before Haliartus, but is a winter torrent near 
Coroneia, which joins the Philarus and then flows 
past that city; in former times it was called Hoplias, 
but now Isomantus. Moreover, the man of Haliartus 
who killed Lysander, Neochorus by name, had a 
dragon as emblem on his shield, and to this, it was 
supposed, the oracle referred. And it is said that 
the Thebans also, during the Peloponnesian war, 
received an oracle at the sanctuary of Ismenus which 
indicated beforehand not only the battle at Delium,! 
but also this battle at Haliartus, thirty years later. 
It ran as follows :— 


* When thou huntest the wolf with the spear, watch 
closely the border, 
Orchalides, too, the hill which foxes never 
abandon." 
1 424 B.C. 
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Tov uév oiv mept Aqtov vómov écyariàv Tpos- 
eire, kaf’ ov 7, Borwria t Atth avvopós orti, 
"Opxaridynv 86 Xódov, dv vOv ' ANXérrekov kaħodorv, 
èv Toís mpòs Tov 'EXukQva. pépect rod ' AMiáprov 
Keipevov. 

XXX. Tovadrns 86 TQ Avoadvdpm tis TeXev- 
THs yevouerns Tapaxphua pev otros Tjveykav oi 
LmapTuatat Papéws, ore TH Pace? xpiow 
mpoypawyat Oavatixny: ùv ovx vrooTàs éxeivos 
eis Teyéav puye, rare? rareßiwoev ixérns èv TO 
Teuéve, THS "AOnvas. al yap 7) wevia tod Av- 
cdvSpov TedeuTHcavtos éxxarvdleica davepo- 
tépay.éroinoe THY apEeTHV, àámó xprpdmov TOAAOY 
kal Dvvápiens Oepareias T€ TrÓNecv Kal Baothéos 
TooavTns pdt pukpór ema povavros TOV OlkOV 
els Xpnpárov Aoyor, OS loropel Gcorropros, ó 
parXrov ématvobvrt Tro TeUo eLev AV TLS Ñ peyovrt, 
Wéyes yap Hrov À émauvet. Xpóvo dé Ücepov 
"Egopos now dytiroyias Trwwós cvupaxuctjs èv 
Lwaptn yevouevns, kai Tà  vypáppaTa. Šta- 
ckéacÜa, Sejoay & map éavrQ xaréoxev ò 
Avcav8pos, éAQety ert Thv oixiav tov ' A-ypoíXaov. 
ebpóvra 86 To BiBXov év Ø yeypappévos jv ò 
mept THS 7roAwreías AOyos, os xpi) TOY EdpuTwv- 
tiv Kal Ayiaððv tiv Bactretav adheropévous 
els pécov Oeivas kal roteia Bat T1)» alpeaiv éx TOV 
dplotwv, óppiíjaat pe eis Tovs TON TAS TOY Xóvyov 
éfeveykeiv kal wapadetxvuvar tov Avoavdpor, 


olos àv moditns Svadrabot, Aaxpatisay Sé, avdpa 451 
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Now by * border," the god meant the region about 
Delium, where Boeotia is conterminous with Attica ; 
and by Orchalides, the hill which is now called 
Alopecus, or Fox-hill, in the parts of Haliartus which 
stretch towards Mount Helicon. 

XXX. Now that Lysander had met with such an 
end, at the outset the Spartans were so indignant 
about it that they summoned the king to trial for his 
life; but he evaded it, and fled to Tegea, where he 
spent the rest of his days as a suppliant in the 
sanctuary of Athena. For the poverty of Lysander, 
which was discovered at his death, made his ex- 
cellence more apparent to all, since from the vast 
wealth and power in his hands, and from the great 
homage paid him by cities and the Great King, he 
had not, even in the slightest degree, sought to amass 
money for the aggrandizement of his family. This 
is the testimony of Theopompus, who is more to be 
trusted when he praises than when he blames; for 
he takes more pleasure in blaming than in praising. 
But after some time had passed, according to Ephorus, 
some dispute arose at Sparta with her allies, and it 
became necessary to inspect the writings which 
Lysander had kept by him; for which purpose 
Agesilaiis went to his house. And when he found 
the book containing the speech on the constitution,! 
which argued that the kingship ought to be taken 
from the Eurypontidae and Agiadae and made acces- 
sible to all Spartans alike, and that the choice should 
be made from the best of these, he was eager to pro- 
duce the speech before his countrymen, and show 
them what the real character of Lysander's citizen- 
ship had been. But Lacratidas, a prudent man, and 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 
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$póviuov xai róre mpoecT@ta Tov épopwr, èri- 
rAaBécOat ToO ' AynotXáov, kal eimetv ws Set pi) 
avoputtev tov Avaavdpov, 4àXXà xal Tov Xóyov 
auT@® cvyKatopuTTey obro avvTeraypévov miba- 
VOS kat Travoupryos. 

Ov pny &XXà TdS Te dXXas Tigàs dmé0ocav 
avT@® TedeuTHCAaYTL, Kal TOUS pvyaTevcagévovs 
Tas Ovyatépas, citra perà THY  TeXevr)s TOD 
Avodvdpou srévyros ebpeÜévros ametmapévous éfn- 
piwoar, õtte TTXovctov èv vopuitovres éOepázevov, 
Sixatov 86 kal ypnoròv ér Tis wevias émvyvóvres 
éykaréMmov. "jv yap, ws Cowev, év Xmápry kal 
dyauíov iny xal óvrvyapíov xai kakoyagtov: 
ravTn O6 Umiyyov pddora Tous àvrl Tév ayabav 
Kal oixeiwy toils mAovatois KNSevovTas. TÀ piv 
oOv rept Avcavópov ob tas tatopncaper éyovra. 
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at that time the principal ephor, held Agesilaiis 
back, saying that they ought not to dig Lysander 
up again, but rather to bury the speech along with 
him, since it was composed with such a subtle per- 
suasiveness. 

However, they paid him many honours at his 
death. In particular, they imposed a fine upon the 
men who had engaged to marry his daughters, and 
then, after Lysander’s death, when he was discovered 
to be poor, had renounced the engagement. The 
reason given for the fine was that the men had paid 
court to Lysander while they thought him rich, but 
when his poverty showed them that he was a just 
and good man, they forsook him. Forthere was, as it 
appears, a penalty at Sparta not only for not marrying 
at all, and for a late marriage, but also for a bad 
marriage; and to this last they subjected those 
especially who sought alliance with the rich, instead 
of with the good and with their own associates. 
Such, then, are the accounts we have found given of 
Lysander. 
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I. Aevxtos sè Koprýńos Zóras yéver pev Hy 
èK Tapa», obs cumatpioas d dy TiS eio, TOY dé 
T poryovey aùToÙ Aéyovat ‘Poudivoy bratevaat, 
Kal TOUT 68 THs Tims émijaveo Tépav yevéa Oar 
Tay dripiay. evpéðn yàp dpyupiou Kothou KEKTN- 
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eri ToUT@ O6 TIS BovMjs éfémeaev. oi G6 per 
ékeivov 1j9y TATEWÀ TpPÁTTOVTES ÓveréAeaav, ards 
TE Lwrras € Èv OUK addovors èrpágn Tots TAT pots. 
yevóp.evos dé perpaKtov @KEL TAP ETEPOLS évoLicuoy 
OD TTOÀU TEXQV, OS ÜcTepov. averdifero Tap dfiap 
evTuxely OokÓv. ceuvvvopéyo név yàp avTÓ kai 
peyarnyopovvte peta T)» èv Aiffóg otpateiav 
AéyeralL TUS elmety TV Karn@v TE råyaððv avdpar, 
“Kal was àv eins ov xpna Tós, ds TOU TATpOS ToL 
pndev KaTadiT@ovTos TocadTa KéxTHOAaL;” Kal yàp 
OvK ere Tov Biwy èv jew dpGiow kai xabapois 
pevóvrav, GAN ÈYKEKMKÓTOV Ka mapadedey- 
uévov Tpv$í Kat Tro TeAelas EAOn, eis toov 
Öuwç överdos ér(Üevro TOUS bmápxovcav ee 
ATONE AVTAS Kal TOUS Teviav TaTpQav m 
$vAá£avras. batepov 86 jm KpaTouvTos avrToo 
Kal TOANOÙS dmoxTiyuyros, ámeXevÜepucós åvðpw- 
TOS, Soxav kpvmTew eva TÓV Tpoyeypappévov 
xai kararpnuvi¥ecÂa &ià ToÜro uéXXov, wveidice 
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I. Lucius Cornetius SuLLA belonged to a patrician, 
or noble, family, and one of his ancestors, Rufinus, 
is said to have been consul, although he was not so 
conspicuous for this honour as for the dishonour 
which he incurred. For he was found to be possessed 
of more than ten pounds of silver plate, contrary to 
the law, and was for this reason expelled from the 
senate. His posterity became at once obscure, and 
continued so, nor did Sulla himself enjoy a wealthy 
parentage. When he was a youth, he lived in 
lodgings, at a low price, and this was afterwards cast 
in his teeth when men thought him unduly pros- 
perous. For instance, we are told that when he was 
putting on boastful airs after his campaign in Libya, a 
certain nobleman said to him: * How canst thou be 
an honest man, when thy father left thee nothing, 
and yet thou art so rich?" For although the 
Romans of that time no longer retained their ancient 
purity and uprightness of life, but had degenerated, 
and yielded to the appetite for luxury and ex- 
travagance, they nevertheless held in equal oppro- 
brium those who lost an inherited wealth and those 
who forsook an ancestral poverty. And afterwards, 
when he had at last become absolute in power, and 
was putting many to death, a freedman, who was 
thought to be concealing one of the proscribed, and 
was therefore to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
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Tov XóXAav TL TONY xpóvov év peg a vvowa 
mr vro, $épovres évoixiov abrós pèv TOY dvo 
Sro xiMovs voUMLous, exelvos òè TÓV brokáo 
Tpuo XiMovs, óc Te THS TUXNS avTav TÒ _MeTaky 
xiMovs eivai vouppous, ot TEVTHKOVTO, Kat Staxo- 
gias Spax pas “ATTiKas Svvavtat. tavta n oup 
ioTopodat Trepi THS marais TOU Xa TUYNS. 

I. Tov è cw@patos avro) TÓ m ado eiSos 
eml TOv àvOpiávTov palvetas, Um 86 TÓV ÒppáTOV 
yhavKoTnTa Sewds mixpav kal dxparov osav 1) 
xXpóa TOD Tpoowmou poBepwrépay émoíet T poc - 


LOetv. efyvbee yap TÒ épvOnpa TPAXD | kal | a mopáómr. 


kaTapepiypévov Th NEVKOTNTL T™ pos Ó Kal TOU- 
vopa héyouow avT@ yevéoOar THS Xpoas émíBerov, 
kal TÕV "AOjvyat “yepupir tv éméokoNré Tus eis 
TolTo Trovjo as 


cvkdyuvóv o’ ó XiNXas aAPiTw memacuévov. 


Tots ÔÈ ToLovTOLS TOV Texpnpiav oUk ATOTÖV éote 
xpi bas mepl àvpós, ov oUTH prrocKkappova 
pucet yeyovévat Aéyovaw, date véov uèv óvTa Ka 
adokov čte perà pipwv kal yedrwtoromv Siat- 
TücÜaL. kai ouvaxoractaivey, enel O6 KUptos 
ATAVTWY KATETTYN, TUVAYAYOVTA TOV ATÒ okqvíjs 
kat Ücárpov Tovs (Taj TáTovs oonpuépar Tíveiv 
Kal SiamrnntiverBas Tots CK Opa, Tob T€ 
vy'pes dwepórepa m párTew Sokobvra kal Tpòs TO 
KATALTXVYELY TO akiopa Tihs apyis TONG, TOY 
Oeouévov émpeMelas T poiépevov. ov yàp hy TO 
Zura wept Oeimvov övre ypjcacbat omousaiop 
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cast it in his teeth that they had long lived together 
in one lodging house, himself renting the upper 
rooms at two thousand sesterces,! and Sulla the 
lower rooms at three thousand. The difference in 
their fortunes, therefore, was only a thousand 
sesterces, which are equivalent to two hundred and 
fifty Attic drachmas. Such, then, is the account we 
find of Sulla’s earlier fortune. 

II. His personal appearance, in general, is given 
by his statues ; but the gleam of his gray eyes, which 
was terribly sharp and powerful, was rendered even 
more fearful by the complexion of his face. This 
was covered with coarse blotches of red, interspersed 
with white. For this reason, they say, his surname 
was given him because of his complexion, and it was 
in allusion to this that a scurrilous jester at Athens 
made the verse :— 


.* Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled o'er with meal.” 


Nor is it out of place to mention such testimonies in 
the case of a man said to have been by nature so 
fond of raillery, that when he was still young and 
obscure he spent much time with actors and buffoons 
and shared their dissolute life; and when he had 
made himself supreme master, he would daily 
assemble the most reckless stage and theatre folk 
to drink and bandy jests with them, although men 
thought that he disgraced his years, and although he 
not only dishonoured his high office, but neglected 
much that required attention. For when Sulla was 
once at table, he refused to be serious at all, but, 

! In Sulla’s time the sestertius was a silver coin worth 
between two and three pence, or about five cents. The Attic 


drachma was a silver coin worth about eight pence, or twenty 
cents. 
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ovder, ANN évepyos àv kai akvÜpwrrórepos Tapa 
Tov &XXov «povov, aOpoay éXdpuBave petaBorny 
ómóre ,Tpárrov éavTóv eig cvvovaíav kara áXot 
Kal TOTOY, ÖSTE pLpwoots Kal ópxna ats T.Üac s 
civar «al mpos Tücav É&vrevÉw vmoxeipios kal 
kaTávTQs. Ttavrys dé THs avécews orke yeyo- 
vévat voonpa Kal 7) TpOs TOUS Eparas eùxépeia 
Kal puows avTod THs prdndovias, Ù Hs oude ynpácas 
emavoaro, MytpoBiou dé Tov ATÒ genis TLVOS 
êpõv SieTeMeoev ëtt véos wv. ra guvývTnoev 
abTQ TO TOLOÜTOV ápEápevos yap épüv KOLVT)S BY, 
ev7ropou O6 yuvareds, övopa Nixoronews, Kal dua 
ournbecay kal yapw, hv ad’ Spas eiyev, eis épc- 
pévov oyua meptenO ov, arent 0n KApov opos 
vid THS avOparou TENEUTMONS. exAnpovopnae 
sè kai THY wurpvtáv, àaryamnO eis OTEP viós UT 
abTjs Kal peTpiws wey am TOUTOV eimrópraev. 
III. "Arrodery Gels dé tapias DratevovTe Mapip 
THY TpoTny vmrartetay, avvelémAevaev eis AtBunv 
TONES OV "loyopOav. yevóuevos dé ert oT pato- 
gré&ov TA TE adda, Tapetxev éavTÓv cvetov, Kal 
Kaip TapameaóvTi Xpnodpevos ev dirov roih- 
caTo TOV Tay Nopddov Baciréa Bóxxov. TPES- 
Bevràs yap aùToÙ Agarüptov Nopatixov expuyov- 
TAS brrobeEduevos Kat prrog pov Geis, ôâðpa | ka 
Toumyy à&cQaM, Tapaay ov ATÉTTELNEV. ó óé 
Bóxxos éruyxave pev Ett ye Marat yap pov 6 évTa 
pov, kai dofovpevos Tov Ioyópðav, TÓTE Ò 
ýTTNpÉV Kat Tepevyort mpos auTov émBoudevov 
éxdrer Tov 3j4XXav, OU éxeivou padtata Bovd0- 
1 £r véos &v before this phrase Bekker assumes a lacuna i in 
the text; Sintenis would transpose it to follow &p£duevos yap. 
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although at other times he was a man of business 
and wore an austere look, he underwent a complete 
change as soon as he betook himself to good-fellowship 
and drinking, so that comic singers and dancers 
found him anything but ferocious, and ready to 
listen and yield to every request. It was this laxity, 
as it seems, which produced in him a diseased 
propensity to amorous indulgence and an unrestrained 
voluptuousness, from which he did not refrain even 
in his old age, but continued his youthful love for 
Metrobius, an actor! He also had the following 
experience. He began by loving a common but 
wealthy woman, Nicopolis by name, and such was 
the charm of his intimacy and youthful grace that 
in the end he was beloved by her, and was left 
her heir when she died. He also inherited the 
property of his step-mother, who loved him as her 
own son. By these means he became moderately 
well off. 

III. Having been appointed quaestor to Marius in 
his first consulship,? he sailed with him to Libya, 
to make war upon Jugurtha. He was put in charge 
of the camp, and won great credit for himself, 
especially by improving a favourable opportunity and 
making a friend of Bocchus, the king of Numidia. 
For he hospitably entertained ambassadors of the 
king, who had escaped from Numidian robbers, and 
sent them on their way with gifts and a safe escort. 
Now Bocchus had for a long time hated and feared 
his son-in-law, Jugurtha, who had been defeated 
and had fled to him for safety, and was then plotting 
against him. He therefore invited Sulla to come 


1 The sense of the obscure Greek is clear from chapter 
xxxvi. l jin, Capps suggests ds... . ay, 2 107 B.O. 
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pevos Thy aVAANWW Kal Tapddoaw Tod "loyopÜa 
ryevéc Oat 7) 80 abrod. xowwadpevos 86 TQ Mapio 
xal AaBov atpatioras ddbryous ò X/XXas TOv 
péyua Tov Dredu Kivovvor, ÓTL BapBapp kal T pos 
TOUS OlKELOTaTOUS üdmíaTQ TLaTEVaAS, UTEP TOD 
maparaBeiv črepov éavróv èveyelpioev. où uiv 
GNA 6 Boxyos dudotépwy Kuvptos yevopevos, Kat 
KaTacTHoas éavToy eis avdyKxny Tov TapacTroD- 
Shoat tov Érepov, kab worrad OvevexÜels TH yvoun, 
TÉéXos Extpwoe THY TPaTHY Tpobocíav Kal mapé- 
oxe TO TAR Tov 'loyópÜav. ò peév oiv Opi- 
apBevov mì rovro Mápis Tv, 4 86 Sofa Tod 
xaTopÜcparos, ñv 6 Mapíov dOóvos ZÓN 
mpoceTiVe, maperúmei TOV Mápiov ovy. Kat 
yàp aùTòs 6 ZUXXas hice Te peydravyxos dv kal 
TOTe TpaTtov x Biov ramewoD Kat ayveros ëv 
TLL NOYO Yeyovws Tapa Toig ToAiTaLs, ‘Kal Tod 
Tipo at yevopevos, eis ToUTO potilas TpoHr- 
Oev date yAuYrdpevos év Saxtud@ dopeiv eixova 
THs Tpáfewos, Kal TavTH ye Ypwpevos del OLeré- 
Xeaev. Fv 06 5 ypady Boxyos uév mapad.dovs, 
Euras òè waparapBavev tov 'loyópOav. 

IV. 'Hría pév ody rabra tov Mapiov: ëtt è 
hyoúuevos éXárrova ToD POovetcbar Tov ZóXXav, 
éxpíjro mpos Tas otpatelas, TÒ pèv Sevtepov 
brarevov mperBevTh, TO G6 TpiToOV YIALapKX, Kal 
TOXXà Ov éxeivou TOY wpuoipeov KaTwpOodDTO. 
mpecBevov te yap yepóva Textoodywv Kór- 
Xov ele, kal yetuapyYay péya Kal sroXvávÜporrov 
&vos Mapoovs érece pirous vyevécÜat xai cvp- 
2 padyous '"Popatov. 
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to him, wishing to have the seizure and surrender 
of Jugurtha effected through Sulla rather than 
through himself. Sulla imparted the matter to 
Marius, and taking with him a few soldiers, under- 
went the greatest peril; he put faith in a Barbarian, 
and one who was faithless towards his own relations, 
and to secure his surrender of another, placed himself 
in his hands. However, Bocchus, now that he had 
both in his power, and had laid himself under the 
necessity of proving false to onc or the other, although 
he vacillated long, finally decided upon his original 
betrayal, and handed Jugurtha over to Sulla. It 
is true that the one who celebrated a triumph for this 
was Marius, but those who envied him attributed the 
glory of the success to Sulla, and this secretly 
annoyed Marius. And indeed Sulla himself was 
naturally vainglorious, and now that he had for the 
first time emerged from his lowly and obscure 
condition and become of some account among his 
countrymen, and was enjoying a taste of honour, he 
was arrogant enough to have a representation of 
his exploit engraved on a seal-ring which he wore, 
and continued to use it ever after. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering, and Sulla receiving, Jugurtha. 
IV. Of course this distressed Marius; but since he 
eonsidered Sulla to be beneath his envy, he used him 
in his campaigns, during his second consulship as 
legate, or lieutenant, and during his third as military 
tribune, and through his agency performed many 
successful services. For instance, as legate, Sulla 
captured Copillus, chieftain of the Tectosages ; and 
as tribune, he persuaded the great and populous 
nation of the Marsi to become friends and allies of 
Rome. But perceiving that Marius was vexed with 
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aicÜópevos àxÜópevov avrQ xa} pnKéte mpoié- 
pevov 1j8écos mpálewv àádopuás, àXXà éviardpevov 
Th avéjncer, KárAo, TO cvvápxovr. tov Mapiov, 
Trpoc évet Lev éavróv, dvÓpi wpnoTQ pév, auSrv- 
Tépo 86 pos TOUS ayavas. Up ob rà TpaTa Kal 
péyiota miotevopevos eis Sivayty dpa  Oófm 
Tponet. Kal moé pev aipel ToAU pépos TOV Èv 
tats "AXmeoi BapBdpwv, émidurovons O6 Tis 
aryopas dvadeEdpevos THY éminexetay TOCAUTV 
éToinoe Tepiovatav, worte THY KáTXov otpatiw- 
TOv v ádÜóvow Stayovtwy «ai tots Mapiov 
poc mapao xtv. èp ó $uew autos lox upas 
avidoat tov Mapiov. 7 pev otv éxOpa Bpaxetav 
obro Kal perpaxiodn AaBovea THY TpeTHY vró- 
ceci kal ópxüv, cita xwpodca Or aipatos 
éuduriov xal oráceov àvgkéo Tov èm. tvpavvida 
kai obyxvow árávrov TpaypáTtwv, arréderke Tov 
Evpeisny codóv üvópa xai motiv émiotH- 
pova voonuatav, 6ukekevaápevov dvXárreoÜat 
Tiv dirotipiay ws OXcÜpuoráTqv xal KaKxioTny 
Saipova Tots Ypwpévors. 

V. “O 8e BwAAas oldpevos avr THY amò TOV 
^ , 3 A \ / 
morenixav 6ó£av ér} Tas moXwrwas mpá£ews crap- 
etw, kai oùs éavTÓv atò THS orpaTeias eUOUs emt 
Thv Tod pov mpáEw, emt otpatnyiay ToTLKTY 
dmeypádaro kai duepevoOn thv Ó aitiav votis 
ÜyXows àvaTiÜnci. nol yap aùtoùs THY mpòs 
Boxyov eióóras duMav, Kat TpocOexouévovs, ei 
mpo THS oTpaTnylas ayopavopoin, Kuynyéora Map- 


1 In his Memoirs. Cf. chapter vi. 5. 
? Phoenissae, 532 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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him for these successes, and that he was no longer 
glad to give him opportunities for action, but 
opposed his advancement, he attached himself to 
Catulus, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, a 
worthy man, but too sluggish for arduous contests. 
By him he was entrusted with the leading and most 
important enterprises, and rose to power and fame. 
He not only subdued in war a large part of the 
Barbarians of the Alps, but when provisions ran low, 
he undertook the task of furnishing them, and made 
them so abundant that the soldiers of Catulus lived 
in plenty, and had some to spare for those of Marius. 
At this, as Sulla himself says, Marius was greatly 
distressed. So slight and puerile were the first 
foundations and occasions of that hatred between 
them, which afterwards led them through civil 
bloodshed and irreparable discords to tyranny and 
the confusion of the whole state. This proved that 
Euripides was a wise man, and acquainted with the 
distempers of civil government, when he exhorted 
men to beware of ambition as a deity most injurious 
and fatal to its votaries.? 

V. Sulla now thought that the reputation which 
he had won in war was sufficient to justify political 
activities, and therefore at once exchanged military 
service for public life, offered himself as a candidate 
for the city praetorship, and was defeated. The 
responsibility for his defeat, however, he lays upon 
the populace. They knew, he says, about his 
friendship with Bocchus, and expected that if he 
should be made aedile before his praetorship, he 
would treat them to splendid hunting scenes and 


* He returned to Rome in 101 8.0., and waselected praetor 
in 93 B.O. 
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mpa kal AuBvküv Onpiwv ayavas, érépovs ano- 
defEar oTpatynyovs ðs avTov dyopavopely avayKa- 
covras. €otxe O6 THY ANNO THS amoteútews 
airíav oùy oporoyav 0 2:XXas éréyyecOat vois 
Tpáyuacgi.  éwavTQ yap KaTomw ÉrvxXe THs 
otpatnyias, ToD Ouov TÒ év tL Oeparreia, TO Se 
kal Xpnuact mpocayayéopevos. 0,0 84 Kal otparn- 
yodvtos avtov, kal mpos Kaícapa per Ópyfs 
elmovTos òs xprjceras TH icia mpòs avTOv é£ovoía, 
yeXáaas ò Katcap, “’Op0as,” &pn, “Tw apynv 
idiav volgers: Exes yap avTHy rpiápevos." 

Mera &é 3)» otpatnyiay eis T» Kammaóokíav 
dTo0cTéAXerai, TOV pev éuavi) Xóyov Éyov Tmpos 
Tjv cTpaTcÍav "ApwoBaplavnv xatayayeiv, atriav 
66 ayb Midpiddtny èmioyew | moXvmrpavy- 
povobvra, kal srep.jaNXópevov apx kat Sivapty 
ovK éAárTova THS UTapyovans. iav pèv oUv 
6/vayav ov mov emnyeto, xpnodpevos È Tots 
Svupáyors mpoOvuols, Kal voXXoUs uév abrOv 
Karrasoxav, mrelovas & ati “Appeviwv mpos- 
BonOodvtas amoxteivas, Topdsov pev éf5Xaocev, 
"ApioBaplavnv è awéderte Baciréa. 

AvatpiBovtt 06 a)brQ mapa tov Eddparny 
évruyxdver YlápÜos 'Opófatos, 'Apaákov Bacı- 
Aéos m pea evrijs, olm Tpórepov aANÝAOLS Ti- 
pepwypévov THY yevðv GAG Kal TodTO THs pe- 
yadAns core? Dóra TUXNS yevécOat, TO qpoTQ 
*‘Pwpaiwv éxeivo llápÜovs cvppayias kai pias 
Seopévous Sid Ooywr  éAÜeiv. Ste Kal Xéyerau 
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combats of Libyan wild beasts, and therefore 
appointed others to the praetorship, in order to 
force him into the aedileship. But subsequent 
events would seem to show that Sulla does not 
confess the real reason for his failure. For in the 
following year he obtained the praetorship, partly 
because he was subservient to the people, and partly 
because he used money to win their support. And 
so it happened that, during his praetorship, when he 
angrily told Caesar! that he would use his own 
authority against him, Caesar laughed and said: 
* You do well to consider the office your own, for 
you bought it.” 

After his praetorship, he was sent out to Cap- 
padocia, ostensibly to reinstate Ariobarzanes, but 
really to check the restless activities of Mithridates, 
who was adding to his dominion and power fully as 
much as he had inherited. Accordingly, he took out 
with him no Jarge force of his own, but made use of 
the allies, whom he found eager to serve him, and 
after slaying many of the Cappadocians themselves, 
and yet more of the Armenians who came to their 
aid, he drove out Gordius, and made Ariobarzanes 
king again. 

As he lingered on the banks of the Euphrates, he 
received a visit from Orobazus, a Parthian, who came 
as an ambassador from king Arsaces, although up to 
this time the two nations had held no intercourse 
with one another. This also is thought to have been 
part of Sulla’s great good fortune, that he should be 
the first Roman with whom the Parthians held con- 
ference when they wanted alliance and friendship 


1 Not the dictator, who was only seven years old at this 
time, 
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Tpeîs Sid pous m pod éuevos, TOV pev "ApioBaptávn, 
tov è "OpoBdle, tov òè aire, pécos aupoty 
xabetopevos xpuparitew. êp à Tov pev "Opó- 
Batov Üc'repov ó TOV IIápBov Bacthevs ané- 
kTeie, Tov 66 ZóXXav oi uev emnveray évtpugn- 
gavTa TOUS BapBdpas, of 88 as $oprucóv 
priácavro Kab dxaipws pirott pov. ioTopeîrat dé 
Tis avp TOY pera "OpoBátov caraeBnkórov, 
Xardaios, eis TÒ TOU YUAAAa T poo wrrov ái Ov 
kal raís KWITETL THs te Stavoias kal Tov sópa- 
TOS ov TAPÉPYOS ÈTLOTHOAS, AAN Trpós TAS THS 
TÉXVNS úvrobéceis THY púow emu cerápevos, 
eiTelv ws avayxatoy eim Tobrov TOV avdpa, péryio- 
Tov yevéo Oat, Oavpáteiw 6é Kal vov TS ávéxerai 

LÌ Tp&ros Ov árávrov. àvaxcprjcavr òè auTe 
Seg raye Swpeov Kyvowpivos, OS TOAKG xpij- 
para gvveXoxóTt Tapa oy vopov èx pins kal 
cvpupáxov Baa was. où pny amrnvrnoey ert THY 
KpLoV, arn améarn Tfjs «ampyopías. 

VI. 'H pévTot mpòs Mapiov avTÓ aTácis ávep- 
pvribero, cay bmróDeoty Mafobaa THY Bóryov 
potipiav, Os Tov Te Shpov pa Gepameveov ev 
‘Poun Kal T@ BUANA Xaptlopevos avéeOnke eixovas? 
èv Kamitodio Tporaropópovs kal Tap QUTOIS 
“pucovy 'Ioyópðav ud’ éavroÜ XiXXa Ta pabibó- 
pevov. è$’ @ To) Mapiou BapvÜvuovpévov Kal 
kaÜaupetv ÊTXELPOÛVTOS, érépov dé apúvew TO 
Luna, Kat THS TOAEOS sov obo Buucekavpévqs 
UT ápdotv, ó cvppaxukcós "róXepos TaAaL TUO- 

1 elxdvas Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker, with the MSS. 


Sintenis? adopts Cobet’s correction to Níxas (Victories), to 
agree with Marius, xxxii. 2. 
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On this occasion, too, it is said that he ordered three 
chairs to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one for 
Orobazus, and one for himself, and that he sat 
between them both and gave them audience. For 
this the king of Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to 
death ; and while some people commended Sulla for 
the airs which he assumed with the Barbarians, 
others accused him of vulgarity and ill-timed arro- 
gance. It is also recorded that a certain man in the 
retinue of Orobazus, a Chaldaean, after looking 
Sulla intently in the face, and studying carefully the 
movements of his mind and body, and investigating 
his nature according to the principles of his peculiar 
art, declared that this man must of necessity become 
the greatest in the world, and that even now the 
wonder was that he consented not to be first of all 
men. When Sulla came back to Rome, however, 
Censorinus brought suit against him for bribery, 
alleging that he had collected large sums of money 
illegally from a friendly and allied kingdom. How- 
ever, Censorinus did not put in an appearance at the 
trial, but dropped his impeachment. 

VI. Moreover, Sulla’s quarrel with Marius broke 
out afresh on being supplied with fresh material by 
the ambition of Bocchus, who, desiring to please the 
people at Rome, and at the same time to gratify 
Sulla, dedicated on the Capitol some images bearing 
trophies, and beside them gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha being surrendered by Bocchus to Sulla. 
Thereupon Marius was very augry, and tried to have 
the figures taken down, but others were minded to 
aid Sulla in opposing this, and the city was all but 
in flames with their dispute, when the Social war,! 
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: H `~ N , > 4 , ` ? 
pevos êri Thv mov avadapas TOTE THY o Tàouw 
éméoxev. ÈV ToUT@, peyloT@ Kal ToLKiNwTaT@ 
yevouévo kal mrcioTa Kaka xai [JapuráTovs 
mapacyévtTe KuOvvovs ‘Pæwpaiois, Mápios pév 

WY H ô ^ j Ò 0 M » N : 
ovdev atrodetEas péya Ouvnbelis TjXeyye Tw more- 
puc» àperhv àkuis Kal pouns Seopévnv, XXXas 
08 Torà Spdoas kia Adyou Sokav eoyev Hrye- 
uóvos peyáXov uy Tapa vois TON aus, ueytaTov 
68 mapa rois fíXous, eUrvyeoTárov è kai rapa 
^ , ^ 3 , 5 » 3 s [4 ^ 
trois éyÜpois. | àXN' ovk emale raùrò 'Tuuo0éo TO 
tod Kóvevos, ös, eie T?» TÜXQv ajToD Ta kaTop- 
0cuara TOv éxÜpàv riÜeuévov Kal ypadóvrov èv 
mivaks kouupevov éketvov, thy 68 "Tóyqv. Gucóo 
Tas modes Tepi9áXXovaav, ayporxeCopevos ral 
XaXemaivev mpos TOUS TaÜTa TrOi0ÜvTas dx dmo- 
^ "^ ^ , 

aTepovpevos v. avTOv THs èm. Tais mpakect SEs, 
é$n morè pos Tov Oz) nov, émravijkov èr otpateias 
* , 8 z ec? ` / : 
eù Kexwpnxévat Soxovans, “ANNA TaíTQs yë 

a , NEA » , ^ ^ ^ 
THS oTpatelas o)0év, dvOpes "AOmvato, TÀ 7X9 

* * 
péteott. mpòs "Tiuo0eov pev oóv $aciv obro 
$avévra diXóTipov. avtipetpaxieverbar TÒ Satpo- 
e \ y ^ , > MEG 

VLOV, WOTE pnòèrv ett mpåčat xay pov, AAAA ONOS 
áToTvyxávovra tais mpdkeot Kal mpoakpovovta, 
TQ Ó9uo TéXos ékTeceiy Tfjg TÓXecs* YArAas ÔÈ 
ov uóvov ndéwS Tpociéuevos TOV ToLovTOV eEvdal- 
M [ol , N M 7 M 
povucuóv kal iov, àXXà xai ouvatEwv xai 
cvvemiÜeiAtov Tà TpaTTOueva, Ths TÚXNS EÑ- 
mrtev, eire KOUT@ Xxpopevos ei obras ExoV TH 
6 Oó£g mpòs TÒ Üclov. Kal yap èv vois vmouvi)pact 
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which had long been smouldering, blazed up against 
the city and put a stop for the time being to the 
quarrel. In this war, which proved of the greatest 
moment and most varied fortunes, and brought 
innumerable mischiefs and the gravest perils upon 
the Romans, Marius was unable to render any great 
service, and proved that military excellence requires 
a man's highest strength and vigour. Sulla, on the 
other hand, did much that was memorable, and 
achieved the reputation of a great leader among his 
fellow-citizens, that of the greatest of leaders among 
his friends, and that of the most fortunate even 
among his enemies. But he did not feel about this 
as Timotheus the son of Conon did, who, when his 
adversaries ascribed his suecesses to Fortune, and had 
him represented in a painting as lying asleep, while 
Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely 
angry with those who had done this, because, as he 
thought, they were robbing him of the glory due to 
his exploits, and said to the people once, on returning 
from a campaign in which he was thought to have 
been successful: * In this campaign, at least, men 
of Athens, Fortune has no share." Upon Timotheus, 
then, who had shown himself so covetous of honour, 
the deity is said to have requited his youthful 
petulance, so that from that time on he did nothing 
brilliant, but miscarried in all his undertakings, gave 
offence to the people, and was finally banished the 
eity ; whereas Sulla not only accepted with pleasure 
such felicitations and admiration, but actually joined 
in magnifying the aid of Heaven in what he did, and 
gave the credit of it to Fortune, either out of boast- 
fulness, or because he had such a belief in the 
divine agency. For in his Memoirs he writes 
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yéypadev Ste TOV Karas abrQ BefovXeba0at 
OokobvTov ai un kaTà yuouny, AAAA pos katpov 
&moTONJ eva mpagers ememtov els dpewov. ett 
de kal Òr av pno a pos TÜXQv ev mebvkévat pâ- 
Xov À 7 pos TóAepov, TH TUX Tf ápertjs TÀéov 
&ouce vépe xal Gras Eau Tov ToU Saipovos mrovely, 
os ye «al TÜS TpÓs MéreXXov opovotas, io ortpov 
dvb pa, Kal ender Hy, evTuxiay tia Oetav aitiaras 
TONG yap auT@ T páypara mapékew émido£ov 
óvra Tpaóraov év TH Kov ova, ryevér Bau Tíjs 
apyis. ere à AcvkóXA pèv év tots bmojwrij- 
pact, ov exevo THY ypadiy àvaréOeue, rrapaavei 
pne» odTws ayyeto Oar BéBarov ws 6 te àv aùr 
mpootaen vUKTwWP TO Sarpovioy. EX TE [LTO uévov 
66 avtod peta Suvdpews eig TOV  TUMMAX LK OY 
TÓXepov la rope? nao pa TAS hs péya yevéa Oat 
Trepi Aa Béprgv- éx ÔÈ TojTov mop avaBrdoat 
mod al proya Aap pav ornpioas 7 pos Tov 
oùpavóv. etmeiy O» xal Tous pdvreis es davnp 
áryaDàs yet Otádopos Kal TepuTTOS. ápfae árnar- 
Aáfet Th monet TAPAXAS TAS mapovoas. TobTov 
66 abTÓv elvai pnow Ó XóXXas Ts pev yàp 
Dres tdvov eivat TO Trepi THY «oum Xpvacmóv, 
apeTny 66 ook ala xóveaQat paprvpav éavTQ perà 
mpagers Karas obro Kal peyddas. Tata pèv 
obv Trepi THs Georntos. 

Tov dé dddov T poTrov avd pwaros TiS EOLKE 
yeyovévat kai O.ádopos ,Tpos éavTóv, apedéc bat 
7TroAXá, YapicacOat TXetova, Tuo ae rapaXónes, 
maparoyws épuBpica, Oepatreveary &v Géovro, 
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that, of the undertakings which men thought well- 
advised, those upon which he had boldly ventured, 
not after deliberation, but on the spur of the 
moment, turned out for the better. And further, 
from what he says about his being well endowed by 
nature for Fortune rather than for war, he seems to 
attribute more to Fortune than to his own excellence, 
and to make himself entirely the creature of this 
deity, since he accounts even his concord with 
Metellus, a man his equal in rank, and a relative by 
marriage, a piece of divine felicity ; for whereas he 
expected much annoyance from him as a colleague 
in office, he found him most obliging. And still 
further, in the dedication of his Memoirs to Lucullus, 
he advises him to deem nothing so secure as what 
the divine power enjoins upon him in his dreams. 
And he relates that when he was dispatched with an 
army to the Social war, a great chasm in the earth 
opened near Laverna, from which a great quantity of 
fire burst forth and a bright flame towered up towards 
the heavens ; whereupon the soothsay ers declared that 
a brave man, of rare courage and surpassing appear- 
ance, was to take the government in hand and free 
the city from its present troubles. And Sulla says 
that he himself was this man, for his golden head of 
hair gave him a singular appearance, and as for 
bravery, he was not ashamed to testify in his own 
behalf, after such great and noble deeds as he had 
performed. So much, then, regarding his attitude 
towards the divine powers. 

In other respects he seems to have been of very 
uneven character, and at variance with himself; he 
robbed much, but gave more ; bestowed his honours 
unexpectedly, as unexpectedly his insults; fawned on 
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Opi TeoÜat Tpòs Tous Ocouévovs, wate &yvocîo lar 
móTepov UTEpoTTHS Pacer uüXXov Ù kóXa£ yéyove. 
Thy pev yap èv rats Timwpiats dvwpariav, é£ dv 
eruyev QLTL@V drrotupmavilovtos avrod Kal TANW 
Tà péyiora TOV abiknuatov mpdws dépovros, 
kai 6.aXXaTouévov HEV ÈT. TOTS AVNKÉGCTOLS uerà 
eùkorias, TA O€ puxpa Kal paña mpoakpobauara 
opayais kal Snpevoeriy ovotdv peTLovTos, obros 
àv tis Srartyoeev bs ice. pev dpynvy yaħeròv 
Óvra kai TiwwpyTiKOY, vpiépevov 66 Ths TeKpias 
Xoytguo Wpos TO vd épov. èv auT@ ye TOUT ® 
TÓ CULMAXLK@ TOAEUW TOY GTPATLWTAV QUTOÜ 
oTpaTnyiKoyv avopa mpeaRevtiv, AdXBivov dvopa, 
EvAots kal Mbois Siaypnoapévorv, maple Kal 
ove éreenAOEY adiknua  rocoÜTov, GNAA Kal 
ceuvuvopevos Stedidov Adyov ws mpoÜvporépois 
dia TovTO ypýoorro Tpós TOY TóXeuov adTois 
lwpévors TO apaptnua Ov avdpayabias. TOv Ò 
éyxadouvTwy ovdev eppovTilev, àXXà Hon KaTAND- 
cat Mdprov Stavoovpevos xal Tod mpos ToUs oup- 
páxove "oXéuov TEMOS yew OokoÜüvTos dTo00et- 
x8 vat a rpayyos éri McOpidarny, éepameve THY 
ud’ éavT@ otTpatiav. 

Kal wapedOav eis T?) mode Ümaros uv amo- 
Oe(k«vvra, peta Koivrov Wloumniov, mevtyxovta 
éry qeyovos, yajet 06 vyápov évGo£órarov Kas- 
klav Ty». MeréXXov. Ouyatépa rod apyiepéws. 
ef à TOAAA uév eis avTOv ZOov oi Ónnocwot, 
TOXNol òè TOY TpwTwv éveuécov, ovK üfwv 
HryovpEevoe THS yvvatkós ov á£tov UTaTEtas Expivay, 


1 In 88 B.C. 
2 In the seventy-seventh, one of the lost books. 
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those he needed, but gave himself airs towards those 
who needed him; so that one cannot tell whether 
he was more inclined by nature to disdain or flattery. 
For as regards the irregularity of his punishments, 
cudgelling to death as he did on any chance grounds, 
and again gently submitting to the greatest wrongs ; 
readily open to reconciliation after the most irre- 
parable injuries, but visiting small and insignificant 
offences with death and confiscation of goods; here 
one might decide that he was naturally of a stern 
and revengeful temper, but relaxed his severity out 
of calculating regard for his interests. In this very 
Social war, for example, when his soldiers with clubs 
and stones did to death a legate, a man of praetorian 
dignity, Albinus by name, he passed over without 
punishment this flagrant crime, and solemnly sent 
the word about that he would find his men more ready 
and willing for the war on account of this transgression, 
since they would try to atone for it by their bravery. 
To those who censured the crime he paid no heed, 
but purposing already to put down the power of 
Marius and, now that the Social war was thought 
to be at an end,to get himself appointed general 
against Mithridates, he treated the soldiers under 
him with deference. 

When he returned to the city, he was appointed 
consul with Quintus Pompeius,! in the fiftieth year 
of his age, and made a most illustrious marriage with 
Caecilia, the daughter of Metellus, the Pontifex 
Maximus. On the theme of this marriage many 
verses were sung in ridicule of him by the common 
people, and many of the leading men were indignant 
at it, deeming him, as Livy says,? unworthy of the 
woman although they had judged him worthy of the 
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11 ws dno 0 Tiros. où póvnv dé raúryv Fynyev, 
, \ [4 s Xy lA ^ kd , » 
arà TpwWTHY èv ETL petpaxioy àv '"Ixiav éaxe 
Tiv Kal Üvyárpiov aj)TQ Tekobcav, etra per 
exetpny AiMav: tpitny dé KXoiMav, iv àmemép- 
ato èv ws oTeîpav évtipws kai pet evdhnpias 
kai pa mpocbeis, drtyais è Botepov Huépass 
> H N F z hY A ~ 
ayayopevos Tv MeréAXav &Oofe Sia TovTO Ti 
12 KAoMav où Karas aitiacacbat. Tv pévTor 
MeréAr\av év maar Ccpatevwv SterérXecev, Gore 
kal tov “Pwpaiwy pov, öte rovs mep Maprov 
guydbas reúne Katayayeiv, apvovpévov tod 
ZóXXa, Sedpevov émiBoncacGar thv Meréddav. 
3 , bi \ ^ , / € ~ y 
edorer dé kal rois ' AOgvaíow éXàv 76 dotv Tpoc- 
^ 4 of A / , * 
evexOnvat tpaxvTepov, Ott THY MeréXXav aro 
^ H / 3 4 , ^ 
ToU  Telyovs yepupilovtes  éXot&ópnoav. | ÀXAÀ 
TadTa èv ÜDoepov. 
, \ 3 e , bl N / 
VII. Tore 0é zv vrar&av mpos Tà uéXXovra 
pikpóv Tyyovpevos, émTOmTO TH yvon Tpos TOV 
J ^ 
MiOpidatixoy  moXeuov. avtaviotato 66 abTQ 
Máptos vio 9ofopavias kai pirotipias, aynpatoy 
malv, avip TH Te cOpari Üap)s Kat tais 
evayyxos dmeipnkos apareiaus Sia yipas ékóipumv 
kal Oruamovréov  TOoXÉéuoOv éduépevos. Kal Tod 
4 ` \ 3 ^ , e , 
XóXAa mpos Tas emtdeTre’ts mpakes opprnoavtos 
eis TO oTpaToTesoVv, ALTOS oikovpüv érerraívero 
Thv OAcOpiwTaTHnY exeivynv Kai Goa aUpTavTes oi 
f N € r , » 3 
moreno. THY Pow ove éfBAaYav amepyaca- 
LÉVY o Táciv, as Kai TÒ Sarpovioy adtois mpoean- 
nve. tip pèv yap avtopatoy èk TAV TA onpeia 
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consulship. And this was not the only woman 
whom he married, but first, when he was still a 
stripling, he took Ilia to wife, and she bore him a 
daughter ; then Aelia, after her ; and thirdly, Cloelia, 
whom he divorced for barrenness, honourably, and 
with words of praise, to which he added gifts. But 
since he married Metella only a few days afterwards, 
he was thought to have accused Cloelia unfairly. 
To Metella, however, he always showed great de- 
ference in all things, so that the Roman people, 
when it longed for the restoration of the exiled 
partisans of Marius, and Sulla refused it, in its 
need called upon Metella for aid. It was thought 
also that when he took the city of Athens, he 
treated its people more harshly because they had 
scurrilously abused Metella from the walls. But this 
was later.! 

VII. At the time of which I speak, deeming the 
consulship a slight matter in comparison with 
things to come, his thoughts soared to the Mithridatic 
war. But here he found a rival in Marius, who was 
possessed by ambition and a mad desire for fame, 
those never ageing passions. He was now unwieldy 
in body, and in the recent campaigns had given up 
service on account of his age, and yet set his heart 
upon foreign wars beyond the seas. And when Sulla 
had set out for his camp on unfinished business? 
he himself kept at home and contrived that most 
fatal sedition, which wrought Rome more harm than 
all her wars together had done, as indeed the heavenly 
powers foreshowed to them. For fire broke forth 
of its own accord from the staves which supported 


1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
? Sulla was occupied with the siege of Nola, in Campania. 
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8opárev bropepovtwr àvéXay de xal cater Béc0n 
ports, kópakes È Tpeis TOUS veocaoUs eig THY 
ó60v Tpoayayóvres Katéhayov, Ta Gà Xelvrava 
mav eis THY veocctà» üváveykav. Kal pov 66 
év tep@ xpvaóv üvaKeiquevov Dracaryóvrev play oí 
Caxopor TAYN OrXeav AapBavovow, h 7 òè êv aTh 
TÀ máyn rekoUca TEVTE KATAVAAWCE TÒ Tpía. TÓ 
&é TávTOV peto Tov, eE dvepédou kal diatOpov 
TOD TEPLEXOVTOS ANNE povn c áNTvy'yos Eù 
anoteivovoa Kal Opnvwdn POdyyov, orte TávrTas 
exppovas yevéoPar Kat «aramaijcat a TÒ péye- 
Bos. Tuppnvav òè ot Abyor peraBodny érépov 
yévovs àmepaivovto Ka perakóa NEW åmoonpat- 
vew TÒ Tépas. ewar pèv yàp OKT l rà cówmavra 
yévn, ua épovra Tois Biois kal rofs nOecow ANA- 
Awv, ékáo TQ 06 apwpicbas Xpórov àpiÜuàv jT 
tov Oeo cum epauvópevov évtavToO peyddov 
mepróðp. ka Orav avtTn oxĝ TENOS, érépas 
ever Tapers kweioÜat TL onpetov ex yas Ù 
ovpavob Saupdoror, às OffXov elvat TOTS meppov- 
TIKÓGL Ta ToLavTA Kat pepadnnoow evOds à öte Kal 
TpoTrous ANOIS Kab Bios vð parrot Xpopevot 
yeyovact, kai Oeoîs TTOV j) pàXXov TOW mpo- 
TÉpov PENOVTES. Ta Te yap Ghia hac év TH 
TOV ryeveov deine AapBáyew. peydras KALVOTO- 
pias, kai T)» PAVTLKNY MOTÈ LV ab£ea0a, Th 
Teh Kar KaTaruyy ave Tais mpoaryopeicect, 
&aÜapà kai pavepa onpeta Tod Sarpoviov T pomrép- 
movtos, adis È èv érépo ryévet Tamewà TPÅTTELW, 
aùtooyéðiov osav TÀ TOXÀà Kal Óv áàpvOpàv 


1 crm before this word Sintenis? reads áàv0pómcwr, after 
Suidas. 
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the ensigns, and was with difficulty extinguished ; 
and three ravens brought their young forth into the 
street and devoured them, and then carried the 
remains back again into their nest; and after mice 
had gnawed consecrated gold in a temple, the 
keepers caught one of them, a female, in a trap, 
and in the very trap she brought forth five young 
ones, and ate up three of them. But most im- 
portant of all, out of a cloudless and clear air there 
rang out the voice of a trumpet, prolonging a shrill 
and dismal note, so that all were amazed and 
terrified at its loudness. The Tuscan wise men 
declared that the prodigy foretokened a change of 
conditions and the advent of a new age. For 
according to them there are eight ages in all, 
differing from one another in the lives and customs 
of men, and to each of these God has appointed a 
definite number of times and seasons, which is 
completed by the circuit of a great year. And 
whenever this circuit has run out, and another 
begins, some wonderful sign is sent from earth or 
heaven, so that it is at once clear to those who 
have studied such subjects and are versed in them, 
that men of other habits and modes of life have 
come into the world, who are either more or less 
of concern to the gods than their predecessors 
were. All things, they say, undergo great changes, 
as one age succeeds another, and especially the art 
of divination ; at one period it rises in esteem and 
is successful in its predictions, because manifest and 
genuine signs are sent forth from the Deity; and 
again, in another age, it is in small repute, being 
off-hand, for the most part, and seeking to grasp 
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Kal akorewóv Opryávov TOD uéXXovTos ATTOMEVHD. 
TadtTa èv oOv of XoyiTaTot Tuppnvaev kal rXéov 
TL TOV AANV eióévat SoxodyTes éuvOorGyouv. Tfjs 
66 TVYKAHTOV TOIS pávrect Tepl tovtov cXoXa- 
Covaqs Kat cabnperns év TQ vaQ TiS "Evvoós, 
a TpovÜOs elon a TÁVTOV Ópdwrov Térruya $épov 
TO OTOMATL, kal TO pev éxfaXóv pépos avToD 
karéwme, TO 06 É xov åm ev. Upewpavro 67 
cTáciV ob TEPATOTKOTOL Kal Stapopay TOY KTN- 
pauca ™ pos TOV àcTucÓv ÓxyXov Kal áyopatov 
$ovácvra yàp TovTov elvat kaÜámep TérTvya, 
TOUS O6 yopiras dpoupatous. 

VIII. Mápios. 8&7 mpoohap Bávet ónpapxobvra 
Loudmixvov, äv porov oudevos devTepov ev Tals 
AKPals KAKLALS, OOTE pay enreiv Tivos €GTlV érépov 
pox8npórepos, Orda mpos Tí poxOnporatos éav- 
TOU. «ai yàp @poTns kai TOAMA Kal mAeove£ía 
Trepi abTàv 7v àmepia kerrros aicxpod kal TAVTÒS 
KaKod, ÖS ye Tay ‘Pwpaiwy tToXwvretav é£eXev- 
Üepuots Kal peroixous TOMÓ àvadavóov DIT 
ipa bid cpamétns ev ayopa KEL LEVIS. erpede à é 
TpLaxidious paxarpopopous, Kat TrHOOS i Um TUK OV 
yeavíia av Mpos TAV éroiuov Trepi avTov ei xev, 
ods àvTi.O UyK)TOV avópate. vopuov 66 kvpógas 

pndéva TUYKANTLKOD bep. uo xc Mas Spaxuàs 
OdetrELv, AUTOS ATEXLTE pera TÜV TeAeUTIY opn- 
patos pupiddas TpLakootas. ovTos els TOV Sijpov 
adeOeis umd Tod Mapíov, kal ovvrapá£as mávra 


1 The Greek of this sentence is acknowledged by all editors 
to be corrupt. The translation follows Coraés. 
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the future by means of faint and blind senses. 
Such, at any rate, was the tale told by the wisest 
of the Tuscans, who were thought to know much 
more about it than the rest. Moreover, while 
the senate was busied with the soothsayers about 
these prodigies, and holding its session in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow came flying in, before the eyes 
of all, with a grasshopper in its mouth, a part of 
which it threw down and left there, and then went 
away with the other part. From this the diviners 
apprehended a quarrelsome dissension between the 
landed proprictors and the populace of the city and 
forum; for the latter is vociferous like a grass- 
hopper, while the former haunt the fields (like the 
sparrow).! 

VIII. Marius now made alliance with Sulpicius 
who was a tribune of the people, a man second to 
none in prime villainies, so that the question was 
not whom else he surpassed in wickedness, but in 
what he surpassed his own wickedness. For the 
combination of cruelty, effrontery, and rapacity in 
him was regardless of shame and of all evil, since 
he sold the Roman citizenship to freedmen and 
aliens at publie sale, and counted out the price on 
a money-table which stood in the forum. More- 
over, he maintained three thousand swordsmen, 
and had about him a body of young men of the 
equestrian order who were ready for everything, 
and whom he called his anti-senate. Further, 
though he got a law passed that no senator should 
incur a debt of more than two thousand drachmas, 
he himself left behind him after death a debt of 
three millions. This man was now let loose upon 
the people by Marius, and after confounding all 
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1 avgas Coraés and Bekker, after Muretus : mosas. 
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things by force and the sword, he proposed certain 
vicious laws, and particularly one offering to Marius 
the command in the Mithridatic war. To prevent 
voting on these, the consuls decreed suspension 
of public business, whereupon Sulpicius led a mob 
against them, as they were holding an assembly 
near the temple of Castor and Pollux, and, amongst 
many others, slew also the young son of Pompeius 
the consul in the forum; but Pompeius himself 
made his escape unnoticed. Sulla, however, after 
having been pursued into the house of Marius, was 
forced to come forth and rescind the decree for 
suspension of publie business; and it was because 
he did this that Sulpicius, although he. deposed 
Pompeius, did not. take thé consulship away from 
Sulla, but merely tansferred the expedition against 


| Mithridates to the command of. Marius. He also 


sent military tribunes at once to Nola, who were 
to take over the arniy there and conduct it to 
Marius. 

IX. But Sulla succeeded in making his escape and 
reaching the camp first, and his soldiers, when they 
learned what had happened, stoned the tribunes to 
death ; in return for which, Marius and his partisans 
in the city went to slaying the friends of Sulla and 
plundering their property. Then there were re- 
movals and flights, some passing continually from 
camp to city, and others from city to camp. The 
senate was not its own master, but was governed by 
the dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, and when it 
learned that Sulla was marching against the city, it 
sent two of the praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to 
forbid his advance. These men addressed Sulla 
with too much boldness, whereupon his soldiers 
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1 Plutarch must mean the '* Great Mother," Cybele. Cf. 
Themistocles, xxx. 1. 
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would have gladly torn them to pieces, but contented 
themselves with breaking their fasces, stripping 
them of their senatorial togas, insulting them in 
many ways, and then sending them back to the city. 
Here a terrible dejection was produced by the mere 


nd by their announcement that the sedition could 
no longer be checked, but must run its course. 
Marius and his partisans, then, busied themselves 
with preparations; while Sulla, at the head of six 
full legions, moved with his colleague from Nola, his 
army, as he saw, being eager to march at once 
against the city, although he himself wavered in his 
own mind, and feared the danger. But after he had 
offered a sacrifice, Postumius the soothsayer learned 
what the omens were, and stretching out both hands 
to Sulla, begged that he might be bound and kept 
a prisoner until the battle, assuring him that he was 
willing to undergo the extremest penalty if all things 
did not speedily come to a good issue for him. It 
is said, also, that to Sulla himself there appeared in 
his dreams a goddess whom the Romans learned to 
worship from the Cappadocians, whether she is 
Luna, or Minerva, or Bellona. This goddess, as 
Sulla fancied, stood by his side and put into his hand 
a thunder-bolt, and naming his enemies one by one, 
bade him smite them with it; and they were all 
smitten, and fell, and vanished away. Encouraged 
by the vision, he told it to his colleague, and at break 
of day led on towards Rome. 
When he had reached Pictae,? he was met by a 


be of them, stripped of their praetorial insignia, 


tea of public entertainment a few miles south of 
eater trabo, v. 3, 9). The name has been substituted for 
the Picinae of the en MS., about which nothing is known. 
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deputation from the city, which begged him not 
to advance to an immediate attack, since the senate 
had voted that he should have all his rights; he 
therefore agreed to encamp there, and ordered his 
officers to measure out the ground, as was usual, for 
the camp, so that the deputation returned to the 
city believing that he would do so. But no sooner 
were they gone than he sent forward Lucius 
Basillus and Caius Mummius, who seized for him the 
city-gate and the walls on the Esquiline hill; then 
he himself followed hard after them with all speed. 
Basillus and his men burst into the city and were 
forcing their way along, when the unarmed multitude 
pelted them with stones and tiles from the roofs of 
the houses, stopped their further progress, and 
crowded them back to the wall. But by this time 
Sulla was at hand, and seeing what was going on, 
shouted orders to set fire to the houses, and seizing 
a blazing torch, led the way himself, and ordered 
his archers to use their fire-bolts and shoot them up 
at the roofs. This he did not from any calm calcu- 
lation, but in a passion, and having surrendered to 
his anger the command over his actions, since he 
thought only of his enemies, and without any regard 
or even pity for friends and kindred and relations, 
made his entry by the aid of fire, which made no 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. 
Meanwhile Marius, who had been driven back to the 
temple of Tellus, made a proclamation calling the 
slaves to his support under promise of freedom ; but 
the enemy coming on, he was overpowered and fled 
from the city. 

X. Sulla now called together the senate, and had 
sentence of death passed on Marius himself and a 
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few others, among whom was Sulpicius the tribune 
of the people. But Sulpicius was killed, after he 
had been betrayed by a servant, to whom Sulla first 
gave his freedom, and then had him thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock ; moreover, he set a price on the 
head of Marius, an act both ungrateful and impolitic, 
since it was in his house that he had found refuge 
and surrendered himself a little before this, and had 
been let off safe. And yet had Marius at that 
time not let Sulla go, but given him up to death at 
the hands of Sulpicius, he might have been absolute 
master in Rome ; nevertheless he spared his life, and 
when after a few days he had given him the same 
opportunity, he did not obtain like mercy. By 
these proceedings Sulla won the secret dislike of the 
senate ; but the people’s hatred and indignation was 
made manifest to him by their acts. For instance, 
they ignominiously rejected Nonius his nephew, 
and Servius, who were his candidates for offices, and 
appointed others, whose preferment they thought 
would be most vexing to him. But he pretended to 
be pleased at this, saying that the people, in doing 
as it pleased, enjoyed a freedom which was due to 
him, and out of deference to the hatred of the mul- 
titude allowed Lucius Cinna, a man of the opposite ^ 
faction, to be invested with the consulship, after, 
binding him by solemn oaths to be favourable to his 
policies. And Cinna went up to the Capitol with 
a stone in his hand and took the oaths, and then, 
after praying that if he did not maintain his 
goodwill towards Sulla, he might be cast out of 
the city, as the stone from his hand, he threw the 
stone upon the ground in the sight of many people. 
Butas soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
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tried to subvert the existing order of things, and 
had an impeachment prepared against Sulla, and 
appointed Virginius, a tribune of “the people, to be 
his accuser. But Sulla, ignoring alike accuser and 
court, set out against Mithridates.! 

XI. And it is said that about the time when Sulla 
was moving his armament from Italy, Mithridates, 
who was staying at Pergamum, was visited with many 
other portents from Heaven, and that a Victory with 
a erown in her hand, which the Pergamenians were 
lowering towards him by machinery of some sort, 
was broken to pieces just as she was about to touch 
his head, and the crown went tumbling from her 
hand to the ground in the midst of the theatre, and 
was shattered, whereat the people shuddered, and 
Mithridates was greatly dejected, although at that 
time his affairs were prospering beyond his hopes. 
For he himself had wrested Asia from the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their kings, and 
was now set down in Pergamum, dispensing ‘riches, 
principalities, and sovereignties to his friends ; and 
of his sons, one was in Pontus and Bosporus, holding 
without any opposition the ancient realm as faras the 
deserts beyond Lake Maeotis, while Ariarathes was 
overrunning Thrace and Macedonia with a large 
army, and trying to win them over; his generals, too, 
with forces undcr them, were subduing other regions, 
and the greatest of them, Archelaüs, who with his 
fleet controlled the entire sea, was subjugating the 
Cyclades, and all the other islands which lie to the 
east of Cape Malca, and was in possession of Euboea 
itself, while from his head-quarters at Athens he was 
bringing into revolt from Rome the peoples of Greece 


1 In 87 B.C. 
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as far as Thessaly, although he met with slight 
reverses at Chaeroneia. For here he was confronted 
by Bruttius Sura, who was a lieutenant of Sentius 
the praetor of Macedonia, and a man of superior 
courage and prudence. This man, as Archelaüs 
came rushing like a torrent through Boeotia, opposed 
him most fiercely, and after thrice giving him battle 
at Chaeroneia, repulsed him, and drove him back to 
the sea. But when Lucius Lucullus ordered him to 
give place to Sulla, who was coming, and to leave 
the conduct of the war to him, as the senate had 
voted, he at once abandoned Boeotia and marched 
back to Sentius, although his efforts were proving 
successful beyond hope, and although the nobility of 
his bearing was making Greece well-disposed towards 
a change of allegiance. However, these were the 
most brilliant achievements of Bruttius. 

XII. As for Sulla, he at once received deputations 
and invitations from the other cities, but Athens was 
compelled by the tyrant Aristion to side with Mithri- 
dates. Against this city, therefore, Sulla led up all 
his forces, : and investing the Piraeus, laid siege to it, 
bringing to bear upon it every sort of siege-engine, 
and making all sorts of assaults upon it. And yet if 
he had been patient a little while, he might have 
captured the upper city without hazard, since it 
lacked the necessities of life and was already reduced 
by famine to the last extremity. But since he was 
eager to get back to Rome, and feared the spirit of 
revolution there, he ran many risks, fought many 
battles, and made great outlays that he might 
hasten on the war, in which, not to speak of his 
other munitions, the operation of the siege-engines 
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keu0v. émel dé Kal ypnudtwv ee modrdav 
N N H , f N ^ € r » 
TPOS TOV TOAEMOV, EKLVEL TA THS EAXados dova, 
^ \ 3 5 4 "^ S53 , , 
ToUro pev €& ’"Emidadvpou, robro 66 é£ 'OXvymías, 
\ / M z ^ , 
Ta Ka\MLaTa Kal TONvTeAécTaTQa tv avaln- 
párov gerame,wmoóucvos.  eypawe è xai Tots 
, L4 > A e A Ld ^ 
Apdgixtvoot eig AeXdoUs bte Ta xpruara Tod 
Geod BéXrtov ein KoptcOfAvat pos avTÓv: h yàp 
purakev doparéotepov d) Kal àmoxpnaáynevos 
aT 000aetv ovK éXaTTW: Kal TV díXov áméoTetXe 
Kadguy tov Pwxéa xerevoas otalp traparaBeiv 
e e ` , . N , , 
écaaTov. ò òè Kddus Te pev eis AeXdovs, 
» \ ^ [4 "^ ^ by A ^ 5 
cveu 66 THY lepOv Üvyetv, Kat Torà vOv Augi- 
KTUOVWY "Trapóvrev ameddKpvae THY avayKny. 
éviwy òè dackóvrov axovaar Pbeyyouevns TIS 
év Tois àvaxTOpots kiÜdpas, eire micTevaas eire 
Tov X/XXav fovXópevos éufaXetv eis Sevordac- 
e 
poviav, éméaTeiXe pos avTov. Ó ÔÈ okomTTOV 
, /, / \ £j , N / 
avtéypawe Üavuátew tov Kah, eb ur) ouvinow 
4 \ 
bre xaípovros, où xaXemaivovros, ein TO dOeu: 
cte Üappoüvra AapBavew ékéXevaev, ws 700- 
pévov Tov Geod kai 6uG0vTos. 
A 
Tà pev obv &XXa OiXaÜ0e Tovs ye ToXXoUs 
^ , 
"EXAnvas éxeumopeva, Tov O6 apyupovv ior, 
^ ^ ^ , 
Os jv vmóXovros ëtt TOv Bacttixov, bia Bdpos 
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called for ten thousand pairs of mules, which were 
employed daily for this service. And when timber 
began to fail, owing to the destruction of many of 
the works, which broke down of their own weight, 
and to the burning of those which were continually 
smitten by the enemy’s fire-bolts, he laid hands upon 
the sacred groves, and ravaged the Academy, which 
was the most wooded of the city’s suburbs, as well 
as the Lyceum. And since he needed much money 
also for the war, he diverted to his uses the sacred 
treasures of Hellas, partly from Epidaurus, and 
partly from Olympia, sending for the most beautiful 
and most precious of the offerings there. He wrote 
also to the Amphictyons at Delphi that it was 
better to have the treasures of the god sent to him ; 
for he would either keep them more' safely, or, if he 
spent them, would restore as much. And he sent 
Caphis, the Phocian, one of his friends, with the 
letter, bidding him receive each article by weight. 
Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth to touch the 
sacred objects, and shed many tears, in the presence 
of the Amphictyons, over the necessity of it. And 
when some of them declared they heard the sound 
of the god's lyre in the inner sanctuary, Caphis, 
either because he believed them, or because he 
wished to strike Sulla with superstitious fear, sent 
word to him about it. But Sulla wrote back jocosely, 
expressing his amazement that Caphis did not 
understand that singing was done in joy, not anger ; 
his orders were therefore to take boldly, assured that 
the god was willing and glad to give. 

Accordingly, the rest of the treasures were sent 
away without the knowledge of the most, certainly, 
of the Greeks; but the silver jar, the only one of 
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kai uéyeÜos où Ovvauévov ávaXafetvy TOV tno- 
Cwyíev, dvaykatóuevou karakomT&wv oi '"Agda- 
kTUOves eis penny éBaXovro Tobro gév Titov 
QXaguuvivov kai Máwov ‘AxúMov, todto ÔÈ 
Aipimov lMaóXov, œv 0 uév 'Avrioxov é£eXácas 
THs '"EXXd6os, of 66 TOUS Maxedover Baotnreis 
KaTATONEUNTAYTES ov póvov ATÉS XOVTO TOV 
iepôv TÓV ‘EAr ây, àXXà xal Opa kai 
TLUTV avrois Kal cepvóryTa TONY mpooéðe- 
7 cav. ANN ékeivot pev avd pv TE owppovev Kat 
pepaOicórav ciam) Tois dpxovat Tapéxew TAS 
/ 
Xetpas TyyoUjevot Kara vópov, avTol T€ Tails 
puxais Baoirsxol Kal tabs Samdvais €UTEA ets 
üvTes, pertpiots éxpvro kal TETAYMEVOLS avanro- 
pact, TÒ KOXükecUew TOUS OTpATLAT AS aloyuy 
8 hyoúpevor TOU Sedvévar TOUS mroXepiovs* oi dé 
TOTE oTparnyol Bia TÒ mpwretor, ovK aperh, 
KT CLEVOL, «ai waddov én AANAOVS Òcóuevot TOV 
OmAwY 7) TOUS moreuiovs, "vaykátovro npayw- 
yeîv év TQ oTpatnyety, eil àv eis Tas Hõvrabeias 
Toîs oT paTevoperors avijAto kov dvobpevor TOUS 
TrÓvOUS avTOv, &XaÜov ğvrov ENNY TÜV matpiba 
TOUNTAYTES EauTovs TE Sov ovs TOV KkGkKicTOV ÉTi 
TD TOV BeXrióvav , dox. TAUTA efnhauve 
Máptov, eit” ads èri ZUNXav xariyye, atra. 
'Orraovíov TOUS Trepi Kivvay, TAUTA PA diiov 
9 Tovs wept Guufpiíav aitoyerpas émoínoev. dv 


! The gifts of Croesus, king of Lydia (Herodotus, i. 51). 

2 Manius Acilius Glabrio, consul in 191 B.C., defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Thermopylae, and forced him to 
return to Asia. 
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the royal gifts! which still remained, was too large 
and heavy for any beast of burden to carry, and the 
Amphictyons were compelled to cut it into pieces. 
As they did so, they called to mind now Titus 
Flamininus and Manius Acilius, and now Aemilius 
Paulus, of whom one had driven Antiochus out of 
Greece,? and the others had subdued in war the 
kings of Macedonia?; these had not only spared 
the sanctuaries of the Greeks, but had even made 
additional gifts to them, and greatly increased their 
honour and dignity. But these were lawful com- 
manders of men who were selfrestrained and had 
learned to serve their leaders without a murmur, 
and they were themselves kingly in spirit and 
simple in their personal expenses, and indulged in 
moderate and specified public expenditures, deem- 
ing it more disgraceful to flatter their soldiers than 
to fear their enemies; the generals of this later 
time, however, who won their primacy by force, not 
merit, and who needed their armies for service 
against one another, rather than against the public 
enemy, were compelled to merge the general in the 
demagogue, and then, by purchasing the services 
of their soldiers with lavish sums to be spent on 
luxurious living, they unwittingly made their whole 
country a thing for sale, and themselves slaves 
of the basest men for the sake of ruling over 
the better. This was what drove out Marius, and 
then brought him back again against Sulla; this 
made Cinna the assassin of Octavius, and Fimbria of 


3 Flamininus defeatcd Philip V. of Macedon at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197 5.0., and Aemilius Paulus crushed Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia, at Pydna, in 16S B.c. See 
Plutarch's Flamininus, xv. ; Aemilius Paulus, xvi.—xxii. 
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ovx riota EóXXas évédwxev apxas, émi TO 
SvapOeipew Kal perakaXeiy TOUS un GXXoLs TAT- 
TOMEVOUS KaTaxopnyay els TOUS bo auT@e «ai 
OaTavopevos, ÖTE åpa TOUS &XXovs wey eig 
Trpoóoc av, TOUS 66 0$  abTÀ eis dowtiav cta- 
PO cipov xpnpárov deta Oa, ToXAÓV, Kai páMoTa 
TPOS TV ToAtopKiay éxeivny. 

XIII. Acwos yap TUS apa Kar arapaitntos 
elev avrov Epos éAetv Tas Aivas, eire Do 
Tit T pos THY marae oKiapaxodvTa Tíjs TOES 
00fav, eire Quuô Ta ckóppara .dépovra Kal Tas 
BopoXoxías, als avTÓV TE Kat THY MerédXay à aro 
TOv TELXOY éxda TOTE yepupifov Kal KaTOpXoU- 
JLEVOS efnpeOitev ó 0  TÓpavvos ,Apwrríov, ávÜporros 
e£ doedyelas opob «ai @LOTNTOS xov TUYKEL- 
pévgv Thy yux, xai Tà xeipiota TÖV MeO pu- 
auc cvveppvikóra voonparay Kal maddy els 
éavTÓv dvethnpas, Kal TH móet puplovs pèv 
TOAELOUS, ToANAS òè tupavvidas Kab OOTATE 
SiaTrepevyvia 7 POTEPoOVv domep voonpa Üavan- 
popov ELS TOUS ég yáTovs Katpovs emvriDépevos* 6 ós, 
Kirov 6pax àv @viov TOU pueOLtuvov TOY rupav 
ÖVTOS év ÄTTEL TOTE, TOV avO prev ciTOVLÉvOV TO 
Tepi THY dx poTrodw puopevor vapÜévtov, brrorj- 
para òè kai AnKvOous éphàs éaOióvrow, avTos 
évóeXex s T OTOL peOnpepwois Kal KOLOS Xpà- 
pevos kai muppixigoy Kab (yo ro muy pos TOUS 
Tonreptous Tov pev iepov THS Oeo Aúyvov àre- 


: According to Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 71, Octavius, the 
consul, a supporter of Sulla, was killed at Rome by Censori- 
nus, acting under the orders of Marius and Cinna, in 86 r.c. 
Valerius F "Jaccus, chosen consul to succeed Marius, in 86 B.C., 
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Flaecus.! And it was Sulla who, more than any one | 
else, paved the way for these horrors, by making 
lavish expenditures upon the soldiers under his own 
command that he might corrupt and win over those 
whom others commanded, so that in making traitors 
of the rest, and profligates of his own soldiers, he 
had need of much money, and especially for this 
siege. 

XIII. For he was possessed by some dreadful and 
inexorable passion for the capture of Athens, either 
because he was fighting with a sort of ardour against 
the shadow of the city's former glory, or because he 
was provoked to anger by the scurrilous abuse which 
had been showered from the walls upon himself and 
Metella by the tyrant Aristion, who always danced 
in mockery as he scoffed. This man's spirit was 
compounded of licentiousness and cruelty ; he had 
made himself a sink for the worst of the diseases 
and passions of Mithridates ; and in these her last 
days he had fixed himself, like a fatal malady, upon 
a city which had previously passed safely through 
countless wars, and many usurpations and scditions. 
This man, although at the time a bushel of wheat 
sold in the city for a thousand drachmas, and 
although men made food for themselves of the 
fever-few which grew on the acropolis, and boiled 
down shoes and leather oil-flasks to eat, was himself 
continually indulging in drinking-bouts and revels by 
daylight, was dancing in armour and making jokes 
to deride the enemy, while he suffered the sacred 


was sent into Asia to thwart Sulla and conduct the war 
against Mithridates, but was murdered there by his mutinous 
lieutenant, Fimbria, in the following year. See chapters 
xx. 1; xxiii. 6; Lucullus, xxxiv. 2 
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oBynxota Sia ováviw halou mrepieióe, TH à lepo- 
Qd ávTiOL TUpOv 7? LEK TOV mpocartovan TETEPEOS 
emrepape, TOUS dé BovXevràs Kal tepets ixerevovtas 
OLKTELpAL THY modu kai dtarvaacbat ™ pos Zú- 
Aav Tokevpace BáXXov Brea éóaa ev. oye dé 78r 
TOU HONS ékémeuyev vmép eiprvgs dv0 Ù Tpets 
Tov TVUTOTÕN mpòs oùs ovdey aktovvTas ga- 
THPLOV, ANAA TOV Onoda Kal Top EbuoXrov kai Tà 
Mydixa cepvohoyoupevous 0 XóXAas NELLE 
eme», “@ JAaucápuoL, TODS Aóyovs TOUTOUS ava- 
Xa Bóvres éyo yap ov opal ocv els "AOnvas 
umd "Popaíicov eméupony, GAAa TOs adiota- 
pévous &aragpevrópevos. 

XIV. 'Er oe TOUT Aéeyerat twas èv Ke aper 
mpeaBvTüv àkobcavras Siadeyouevav 7 pos anr- 
Rous xal Kailovrav TOV TÓpavvor, es uù Purat- 
TOVTa ToU Tél X OUS T» Trepi TÓ EsrráxaMov 
époooy xai 7 poc Body, ý 7 povn Suvatoy elvat Kal 
pad.ov brepBivat TOUS Tonepious, amaryyethat 
TaÜTa Tpos TOV SUAAav. 0 6€ ov KaTeppovncer, 
àAÀXà émeh Dav VUKTOS Kal Ücac ápevos TÓV TóTOV 
ANDS LOV eixero TOU &p'yov.- Aéyei dé avdtos 0 
Lwrras € €v TOUS bmoprpact TOV "mparrov émiBávra 
TOU Tel yous Mapxov “Arniov GQVTLOTAVTOS avr 
ToXeuiov óóvra TANYA ex xatapopâs TÓ «pávet 
TEpLKrao aL TÒ Ethos, ov pay ipécOat THS apas, 
GNAG puetvac kal KaTaa XeiV. Karennean pev ovp 
ý moms éxeiÜcv, as 'AOnvaíiov oi mpecBuTaror 


1 The Outer Cerameicus, i.e. the suburb before the Dipylon, 
or Sacred Gate, through which one left the city for 
Eleusis. 
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lamp of the goddess to go out for lack of oil ; and 
when the chief priestess begged him for a twelfth of 
a bushel of wheat, he sent her so much pepper; and 
when the senators and priests came to him in sup- 
pliant array, and entreated him to take pity on the 
city and come to terms with Sulla, he scattered them 
with a volley of arrows. But after a long time, at 
last, with much ado, he sent out two or three of his 
fellow-revellers to treat for peace, to whom Sulla, 
when they made no demands which could save the 


‘city, but talked in lofty strains about Theseus and 


Eumolpus and the Persian wars, said: “ Be off, my 
dear Sirs, and take these speeches with you; for | 


‘was not sent to Athens by the Romans to learn its 
‘history, but to subdue its rebels." 


XIV. But at this juncture, as it is said, certain 
soldiers in the Cerameicus ! overheard some old men 
talking with one another, and abusing the tyrant 
because he did not guard the approaches to the wall 
at the Heptachalcum,? at which point alone it was 
possible and easy for the enemy to get over. When 
this was reported to Sulla, he did not make light of 
it, but went thither by night, and after seeing that 
the place could be taken, set himself to the "work. 
And Sulla himself says, in his Memoirs, that Marcus 
Ateius was the first man to mount the wall, and that 
when an enemy confronted him, he gave him a 
downward cut on the helmet with his sword, and 
shattered the weapon; he did not, however, vield 
ground, but remained and held his own. At any 
rate, the city was taken at this point, as the oldest 


* An unknown feature of the wall, somewhere between the 
Piraic, or western gate, and the Dipylon, or Sacred Gate, 
opening to the N.W. 
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3 Steyn povevor. auTos dé EóXXas TÒ petatu THs 
Tlecpaixis TUNNS «al Tis iepas kaTackdvras kal 
cuvopanruvas, mepi péc as vUKTAS elanAauve, 
ppixwdys bro TE canmuyét kal Képace TOANOTS, 
daraypo Kal Kpavyh THs Suvdpews eo aprayny 
Kab povor adepevns bm avTod, Kal _Pepopevns 
bra TÓV cT€vw'mráv! éomac uévois TOLS ipeo, 
@OTE åp pov pndéva. yever da TOY amoaparyév- 
TOV, GAXG TÓ TOT(Q TOU Bvévros a'puarros ert vOv 
perpeta Oat TÒ THO0s. ğvev yap TOY Kata. Thy 
ANANV TOMY dvarpeOevt ov ó Tepi THY áryopàv 
povos énéoxe TávTA Tov €vTOS To0 AvmÜXov 
Kepagieucóv: TOOLS è Aéyera, Kal bia TUABY 
kaTaKMUcaL TO TrpoácTeLov. àXAà TOV oUTAS 
&mo8avóvrov, TOTOUTWY -'yevouévov, OUK Ado- 
coves ?oav of apas avtous SiapGeipovtes OKTO 
kal Tq THs matpiõos OS avatpeOnoopevns. 
robTo yàp ámovyvàvat Kab popnOivat THY Tw- 
Tnpiav emoinoe TOUS BeXNria rovs, oùðèv êv TO 
Zuig QiXávÜporroy ovee HET Lov évmrícavras. 
AAAA yap ToÜTo pv Me8tov Kat Kaadipavtos 
TOY puyddav Oeopévav Kai TpokvAveovpévov 
aùtoÔ, TOUTO O6 TAV c vyiOviyrucy, óc oL gvve- 
aTpáTevov, éfavrovuévav THY TNV, autos TE 
peoTós òv HÒN THS TLuwpias, ery ico jut OV TL TOY 
TANAL@V -AOnraíav vnemov edn napiler bar 
TroXXots pev OrALYous, COvras 66 reÜvnkoauv. 
'"EAetv òè tas 'AÜ:jvas abtos pyow èv rois 
úmouvýpacı Maprtiats kaXávóau, tts "uépa 


l tv orevwrav Bekker, after Coraés: oarevomóv. 


1 In Plutarch’s time. 
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Athenians used to testify.! And Sulla himself, after 
he had thrown down and levelled with the ground 
the wall between the Piraic and the Sacred Gate, led 
his army into the city at midnight. The sight ot 
him was made terrible by blasts of many trumpets 
and bugles, and by the cries and yells of the soldiery 
now let loose by him for plunder and slaughter, and 
rushing through the narrow streets with drawn 
swords. There was therefore no counting of the 
slain, but their numbers are to this day determined 
only by the space that was covered with blood. 
For without mention of those who were killed in the 
rest of the city, the blood that was shed in the 
market-place covered all the Cerameicus inside the 
Dipylon gate; nay, many say that it flowed through 
the gate and deluged the suburb. But although 
those who were thus slain were so many, there were 
yet more who slew themselves, out of yearning pity 
for their native city, which they thought was going 
to be destroyed. For this conviction made the best 
of them give up in despair and fear to survive, since 
they expected no humanity or moderation in Sulla. 
However, partly at the instance of the exiles Meidias 
and Calliphon, who threw themselves at his feet in 
supplication, and partly because all the Roman 
senators who were in his following interceded for 
the city, being himself also by this time sated 
with vengeance, after some words in praise of the 
ancient Atheniaus, he said that he forgave a few for 
‘the sake of many, the living for the sake of the dead. 

He took Athens, as he says himself in his Memuirs, 
on the Calends of March,? a day which corresponds 


2 86 p.c. Cf. the description of the capture of Athens 
given by Appian, Bell. Mith. xxx. 
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pddiora. vum Vr Tet TÀ voupnvig TOU "AvOe- 
TTNPLAVOS Byres, ev O kaTà TÜXQV bmouvipara 
TOÀÀÀ TOD Sia THY émouBpíav OX éÜpov «ai THS 
plopas exeivns pO, (s TÓTE Kal TEPL TOV 
xpóvov éKetvov pá^MoTa TOU aao pod ovp- 
qegóvTOS. éaXwekóTos 06 roD dla eos 0 uev TÚpav- 
vos eis THY àkpómoMiw kaTadjvyov émoMopkevro, 
Kovpiwvos éml TOUTQ Tera ypévov:. kal Xxpóvov 
éykaprepijoas. cvxvbv aAÙTÒS ÉavTÓv évexetpioe 
eire vea Beis. Kab TÒ Sarpoviov eùl Us emer jj- 
dod TAS yap aurijs "uépas Te Kal wpas éketvov 

ovpicv katye, Kal vepov èE aipias ouvopa.- 
ns THOS du pov KaTapparyev émMijpoaev 
bdaros THY ákpóTroMw. eie! dé kal TOV Tlespara 
pet’ ov ORD xpóvov ó Zúóras, kai Tà TXeto'a 
KATEKAUCED, ov jv Kat 9 Pirwvos oroOn«Kn, 
Üavpatópevov € ëpyov. 

XV. Ev dé Toute Taginns o MiOpibóárov 
oT pariyyós èK Opdxns Kal Makedovias kataBepn- 
Kas Oéka pupa t meCov kal pupiols immeÛct «al 
veÜpimrmous évevijkovra Óperavnóópots ékáXet TOV 
"Apxékaov, è ét vavroxovvTa Tepi THV Movvvyiav 
kal pre THS ararrns Bovdopevov amoaThvat 
pj te 7 poOupov ÓvTG, avum Xécea0at TOS Po- 
palos, anra XpovorpiBetv TOV TORE [LOY kal TAS 
evTopias GUTOV .Adaupetv. & oy TOAD padrdov 
éxeivou cuvopav ò XóXXas ávéķevýev els Borwriav 
éx xopiov Ma xpav xai pndé èv eipnvg Tpepery 
ixavov ovTwy. Kai TOUS TOXXOÍS éSdxer opar- 

1 efàe Bekker, after Emperius: elxe. 


a at es 
1 In the time of Deucalion, the Noah of Greek tradition. 


(Cf. Pausanias, i. 18, 7.) 
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very nearly with the first of the month Anthesterion. 
In this month, as it happens, the Athenians perform 
many rites commemorating the destruction and 
devastation caused by the flood, believing that the 
ancient deluge! occurred at about this time. On 
the capture of the town, the tyrant took refuge in 
the.acropolis, and was besieged there by Curio, 
who was appointed to this task. He held out for a 
eonsiderable time, but was driven by the pangs of 
thirst to give himself up. And the Deity at once 
gave a manifest token in the matter; for at the very 
hour of the day when Curio brought his prisonei 
down, clouds gathered in an open sky, and a 
quautity of rain fell and filled the acropolis with 
water. Not long after, Sulla took the Piraeus also, 
and burnt most of it, including the arsenal of Philo,” 
a marvellous work. 

XV. Meanwhile Taxiles, the general of Mithridates 
had come down from Thrace and Macedonia with a 
hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand horse, and 
ninety scythe-bearing four-horse chariots, and sum- 
moned Archelaüs to join him. Archelaüs still lay 
with his fleet at Munyehia, and was neither willing 
to quit the sea, nor eager to join battle with the 
Romans, but planned to protract the war and eut 
off their supplies. But Sulla understood the situa- 
tion much better than Archelaüs did, and there- 
fore transferred his forces into Boeotia, away from 
regions that were far from fertile, and unable to 
maintain a population even in time of peace. Most 
people thought that he had erred in his calculations, 

2 It must have been finished in 330-329 B.c. See Frazer 
on Pausanias, i. 1, 2. 

3 One of the three harbours of the Piraeus. 
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MecÜat TOV Aoylo pov, ote TIP " ÁATTUCTV Tpaxetav 
ovoav Kal Sdoum mov åToMTOV évéBaXev € EQUTOY 
Tedtdat ka åvamertauévas Tais Trepi TV Boto- 
Tiav Xepaus, opav ép dppace Kal immots THY 
BapBapixny obcav åNeiv. àXNXà hevywv, aomep 
elpnTat, Mv Kal omave avaryedleTo OL Kei Tov 
ÈK THS mays ciyduvov. éTL n "Opr1jatos avrov 
éóBe, OTPATNYLKOS vip Kat prdoverxos, ov èx 
GerraMas dyovraà TQ ZÓXXa Ovvajuv èv Tous 
orevois oi BdpBapos mapediNaTTov. d:a Taba 
pev eis THV Bowriav ávébevev ó ó X/9AXas: 'Oprj- 
ciov Ò Kádus, HMETEPOS OD, érépaus odois Nrevad- 
pevos TOUS BapBdpous dud Too Hapvaccod KAT- 
fyyev vm abr THY T86pav, oUT 0 Too avTay TÓMY 
obcav bon vov atu, anna ppovptov åToppôyi 
Kpnev@ T epitomi Topienon; cis 0 xal marae more 
GQoxéov ot BépEnv émióvra pevyovtes aveonevd- 
cavro Kat ducwOncav. évtav0a Katactpato- 
medevoas 'Oprijatos ńuépas pev aTrex pou aro 
TOUS TOAEULOUS, vUKT@P Ò emi IIarpoviéa TALS 
Ova ywpiais kataßàs åmavtjoavTi TÔ Súria 
META THS óvvápeos c vvépa£e.. 

XVI. Tevopevor òè xow *avraXayuBávovrat 
Bovvóv èk uéawv éoróra trv 'EXarikàQv redion, 
ebryecy kai apdiradh xal rapa thy pitay V6op 
eyovra .PiXoBowrós KanetTat, kai Tv $Ucuw 
avutov xai Thv dow évawet Gavpacins à 0 X/AAas. 
a Tparo'rebebgavres òè TAVTÄTAGV OMyoL Toís 
Tohepious xatepávņnoav: immeis èv yàp où 
TrAetous TevtTaKkogioy Kal ilav eyévovrto, retol 
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because he had abandoned Attica, which was a rough 
country and ill-suited for cavalry movements, and 
thrown himself into the plains and open districts of 
Boeotia, although he saw that the strength of the 
Barbarians consisted in chariots and cavalry. But 
in flying from scarcity and famine, as has been said, 
he was compelled to pursue the danger arising from 
battle. And furthermore, he was anxious about 
Hortensius, a bold and capable general, who was 
leading a force from Thessaly to Sulla while the 
Barbarians were closely watching for him in the 
passes.! For these reasons Sulla transferred his army 
into Boeotia. But Hortensius was rescued by Caphis, 
a countryman of mine, and conducted by different 
routes, of which the Barbarians were ignorant, past 
Parnassus to a spot just below Tithora. This was 
not so large a city then as it is now, but a fortress 
surrounded on all sides by steep cliffs, into which 
those of the Phocians who in ancient times fled 
before the advance of Xerxes betook themselves 
and weresaved.? Having encamped here, Hortensius 
repulsed the enemy by day, and at night descended 
to Patronis by difficult paths and made a junction with 
Sulla, who came to meet him with his army. 

XVI. When they had thus united their forces, 
they occupied a hill which rose out of the midst of 
the plains of Elatea, a fertile hill, thickly grown with 
trees, and supplied with water at its base. Philo- 
boeotus is its name, and its situation and natural 
advantages are most highly praised by Sulla. As 
they lay encamped here, they appeared to the enemy 
altogether few in numbers ; for they were not more 
than fifteen hundred horse, and less than fifteen 


? Cf. Herodotus, viii. 32. 
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2 06 mevrakta XycMov Kal pupiov  éXdrrovs. | O0ev 
exStacdpevoe tov ' ApyéXaov ot Morto atpaTHyot 
Kat mapatagavres THY duvapw, évérrAnoay inTov, 
dppaton, dc ibov, Oupedy TO TedLoV. 

Thy òè Kpavyny Kal àXaXa'ryuóv ovK eo reyev ò 
anp eÜvàv Tocovrov dua kabiotapévov eis Tá£w. 
jv 66 dua kal TÓ «opes Kat coBapov aut av 
THS TOoXvTEAeLas ovK apyov oùðè axXpna Tov eis 
&m fw, arn ai me pappapv'yal TÓV mov 
jcknuévov Xpvo@ Te Ka apy @ ÖIATPETÕS, at 
Te Bapa TOV Mnoreov cal eae XiT vov 
àvapejuypévat xarc Kal ohp Adprovre 
Trvpoetóf) Kat poPepav év TO carever Oar Kal 
Siapépecbar mpoaéBarov Spun, dore TOUS 'Po- 
patous umd TOV Xápaxa ovate hey éavToUs, kal 
Tov X/XAXav qmóer Xóyo TO Üáufs abrOv 
ádeXeiy Suvdpevov, BiáteaOal TE ámobibpáa rov- 
Tas où Bovňópevov, jjovxíav dye Kab pepe 
Bapéws ép uBpitovras opavra kotac Kab 
yehore TOUS BapfBápovs. ounce pévToL ToÜTO 
páMa Ta "áyTOV avrov. oi yàp évavrío. kata- 
$poviücavres érpámovro T pos araktay TOANHD, 
ovde drs vIrnKoot TOV oTparnyav dua ToXv- 
apxyíav Ovres oTe! 0Xiyo Av év TO Xápa« 
O.ekaprépovv, 0 ÔÈ TrAeia Tos Ò Aos dpmayais Kat 
TopOnpact 6eXeatóuevos 000v T7Hepüv TOXXÓV 
amò TOU orpatomédov Ore mretpero. Kal THY Te 
TOv Havoréwy mov erkoyar Xéyovrat Kal THY 
AcBadéwv Staprdcat kal avXijcat TO pavtetor, 
ovdevos oTpaTnyou Trpóca'yua Govros. 


1 Sore supplied by Coraés and Bekker; Sintenis prefers 
kal, with Schaefer. 
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thousand foot. Wherefore the rest of his generals 
overpowered the objections of Archelaiis and drew 
up for battle, filling the plain with their horses, 
chariots, shields, and bucklers. 

The air could not contain the shouts and clamour of 
so many nations forming in array. At the same time 
also the pomp and ostentation of their costly equip- 
ment was not without its effect and use in exciting 
terror; indeed, the flashing of their armour, which was 
magnificently embellished with gold and silver, and 
the rich colours of their Median and Scythian vests, 
intermingled with bronze and flashing steel, pre- 
sented a flaming and fearful sight as they surged to 
and fro, so that the Romans huddled together behind 
their trenches, and Sulla, unable by any reasoning to 
remove their fear, and unwilling to force them into 
a fight from which they wanted to run away, had to 
sit still and endure as best he could the sight of the 
Barbarians insulting him with boasts and laughter. 
This, however, was of service to him above all else. 
For owing to their contempt of him, his opponents 
lapsed into great disorder, since even at their best 


4 * * Hi 
they were not obedient to their generals, owing to 


the great number in command. Few of them there- 
fore consented to remain within their entrenchments, 
but the largest part of the throng was lured away by 
plunder and pillage, and was scattered about the 
country many days march from their camp. They 
are said to have destroyed the city of Panope, and to 
have sacked Lebadeia and despoiled its oracle, 
although none of their generals ordered them to 
do so. 
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'O dé ZíAXas, év Üüuuaciv avtod TÓXewv aTrOA- 
Avuévæv, 6vcavao xerOv Kat XvmoUpevos, obi ela 
TOUS oTpatiwtas GxoXkátew, AAAA Trpocáryov 
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mapatpéTeww kai rádpovs ópUc cem, àvámavav 
ovoevi d1d0v05 kai TÕV évàióóvrov Arapaíryros 
épeo rós koXaa rijs, Oras am aryopevcavres 7 pos 
TÀ &pya dua Tov móvov àc Tác ovra Tov Kivouvov. 
ô «al cuvéBy. TpíTqv yàp hpépav épyafopevor 
Tob XXX Tapetióvros édéovro pera Kpavyns 
aye él Tous Tohepious. 0 O6 ov páxeata, 
BovXopuévov, ara n BovXopévev Trovely ébyacv 
eivat TOV Xóryov: €i òè å ÖVTWS éxovow ávyovia TUBS, 
éxéhevoev jòn pera TÀV nv éBety éxeíoe, 
detEas avrots THY 7 pOTepov pev yevopévnv åxpó- 
TOM TÓV IIapazorapiav, TOTE O€ åvnpnpévns 
THS TÖAEWS Aódos ÈNELTETO meTpwons Kal Tepi- 
KPNUVOS, Tob 'H&vMov Steopiapevos Spous écov o 


"Aacos Texet péwv, eita cvprimTov bó THY 


pibav. avT)v TO Kydic@ Kal TUVEKTPAXUYOMEVOS 
oxupay évorparorebeba a, Thy aK pay motel. Lo 
«ai TOUS yarkáomiðas ó opQv TOv TroXepicv dOov- 
pévovs èr auTny ó E éBovreto $05va. 
karaAa ov TOV TÓTOY' Kal xatéhaBe Xpnaápevos 
TOÍS OTPATLOTALS m poBupors. emel òè ómokpova- 
Geis éxeiOev ó ó ApxéXaos Spynoey emt ryv Xaipo- 
veuav, oi G€ cvoTpaTevadpevo, TOV Xaupovéov 
ed€éovTo ToU Súa pH _mpoeo Bau THY TONY, 
CxTEMTEL TOV XUMápxeov éva TaBiviov pera Táy- 
partos évòs Kat TOUS Xaipwvels adinas, Bovin- 
Üévras pév, où qv Ovvug0Éévras POijvar tov 
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But Sulla, though chafing and fretting while cities 
were destroyed before his eyes, would not suffer his 
soldiers to be idle, but led them out and forced them 
to dig ditches and divert the Cephisus from its 
channel, giving no man a respite, and showing 
himself an inexorable chastiser of those who were 
remiss, in order that they might be worn out at 
their tasks and induced by their hardships to welcome 
danger. And so it fell out. For on the third day 
of their drudgery, as Sulla passed by, they begged 
and clamoured to be led against the enemy. But 
Sulla said their words showed not a willingness to 
fight, but an unwillingness to labour; if, however, 
they were really disposed to fight, then he bade 
them take their anns and go at once yonder, 
pointing them to what had formerly been the 
acropolis of Parapotumii. At this time, however, 
the city had been destroyed, and only a rocky and 
precipitous crest remained, separated from Mount 
Hedylium by the breadth of the river Assus, which 
then falls into the Cephisus at the very base of the 
mountain, becomes impetuous in its flow after the 
confluence, and makes the citadel a strong place for 
a camp. For this reason, and because he saw the 
Chalcaspides, or Bronze-shields, of the enemy pushing 
their way towards it, Sulla wished to occupy the 
place first ; and he did occupy it, now that he found 
his soldiers eager for action. And when Archelaiis, 
repulsed from this site, set out against Chaeroneia, 
and the Chaeroneians in Sulla’s army besought him 
not to abandon their city to its fate, he sent out 
Gabinius, one of his tribunes, with one legion, and 
let the Chaeroncians also go, who wished, but were 
unable, to get into the city before Gabinius. So 
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l'aBivtov. obros 7v ayabos xai mpouporepos 
els To c@cat TOV awORvat Seopévwv. ó 66 loBas 
ov DaBinov nor Teppõñvar, andra "Epüctov. 
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kivovvov. 

XVII. 'E« 6é AeBaBelas «al ToU Tpopwviov 
$fuaí TE xpna1ai kal vucndópa pavrevpara Tots 
‘Poopatous é£emépmrovro. Trepi Qv ot Hep emrexcoptot 
melova, Aéyovav ws 66 X)AXas avtos Èv OexárQ 
TÓV brrouvn Tov yéypade, Kotvros Tírios, ovk 
adavns avnp Tov év TÌ EXAd&i 7 pay par evo- 
pévar, ire Tp5s avTov non TV èv Xarpwveig 
VEVLKNKOTA Many, dmaryyédhov dre kal Sevrépay 
ô T popóvios avr ob udxv «ai viv Tpoonpaiver 
évTos oALyou Xpóvov. peta òè ToÜTov avnp TÀy 
év taker cTpaTevopévav Svopa Zaħovývios åvý- 
veyKe mapa tov Oeod TéXos olov ai Kata TH 
lraXMav mpagers EuedrAov Eke. dud orepor dé 
TAUTa mept Tis oupÌs čppačor TO yàp 'Oxuymio 
Aut kai TÒ KáXXos Kal TO péryeOos Tapa Ano Lov 
idety pacar. 

'Emreiór) 82 crén Tov "Accov 0 ZUMAS, Taper- 
Gov id rò “HOvAtov TO "ApxeXáo TApETT PATO- 
médevae, BeBrAnpévep _Xápaka kaprepov év péow 
TOU " AxovTíov Kat ToU HàvALov T pos rots Aeyo- 
pévous 'Acaíors. 0 pévToL TÓTOS ev Q KaTEecKn- 
vocevy ax pe vüv , Apx&kaos m ékeívov kaAeirat. 
Sra MT ov dé play juépav ô X/0AXas Movpývav 
pev éxovra Taya kai omeipas ôúo Tpòs TO TOÍS 
TONELLOLS évoyAsjoa, Tapararropévow ATÉNTEV, 
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efficient was he,and more eager to bring succour than 
those who begged that succour should be given. 
Juba, however, says it was not Gabinius, but Ericius, 
who was thus sent. At any rate, so narrowly did my 
native city escape its peril. 

XVII. From Lebadeia and the cave of Trophonius 
favourable utterances and oracles announcing victory 
were now sent out to the Romans. Of these the 
inhabitants of the country have more to say ; but 
Sulla himself has written in the tenth book of his 
Memoirs, how Quintus Titius, a prominent man 
among the Romans doing business in Greece, came 
to him immediately after he had won his victory at 
Chaeroneia,! with tidings that Trophonius predicted 
for him a second battle and victory in that neigh- 
bourhood within a short time.?. And after him, a 
legionary soldier, Salvenius by name, brought him 
from the god a statement of the issue which affairs 
in Italy were going to have. But both agreed about 
the source of their oracle; for they said they had 
beheld one who in beauty and majesty was like unto 
Olympian Jove. 

Sulla now crossed the Assus, and after advancing 
to the foot of Mount Hedylium, encamped over 
against Archelaüs, who had thrown up strong cn- 
trenchments between Mounts Acontium and Hedy- 
lium, at the so-called Assian plain. The spot in 
which he encamped, moreover, is to this day called 
Archelaüs, after him. After one day's respite, Sulla 
left Murena behind with one legion and two cohorts, 
to obstruct the enemy if they attempted to draw up 
their forces, while he himself held sacrifices on the 


! As described in chapter xix. 
2 Near Orchomenus, as described in chapter xxi. 
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banks of the Cephisus, and, when the rites were 
over, moved on towards Chaeroneia, to pick up the 
forces stationed there, and to reconnoitre Thurium, as 
it is called, which had been already occupied by the 
enemy. This is a conical-shaped hill with a craggy 
peak (we call it Orthopagus), and at its foot is the 
river Molus and a temple of Apollo Thurius. The 
god got this surname from Thuro, the mother of 
Chaeron, who was founder of Chaeroneia, accord- 
ing to tradition. But some say that the cow which 
was given by Apollo to Cadmus as his guide, ap- 
peared there, and that the place was named as it 
is from her, *thor" being the Phoenician word 
for cow. 

As Sulla drew near to Chaeroneia, the tribune who 
had been stationed in the city, with his men in full 
armour, came to meet him, carrying a wreath of 
laurel. After Sulla had accepted this, greeted the 
soldiers, and animated them for the coming danger, 
two men of Chaeroneia accosted him, Homoloichus 
and Anaxidamus, and engaged to cut off the troops 
in possession of Thurium if he would give them a 
few soldiers; for there was a path out of sight of 
the Barbarians, leading from the so-called Petrachus 
along past the Museum to that part of Thurium 
which was over their heads, and by taking this path 
it would not be difficult, they said, to fall upon them 
and either stone them to death from above, or force 
them into the plain. After Gabinius had borne 
testimony to the men’s courage and fidelity, Sulla 
ordered them to make the attempt, while he himself 
proceeded to form his line of battle, and to dispose 


his cavalry on either wing, taking command of the 
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right himself, and assigning the left to Murena.! 
His lieutenants, Galba and Hortensius, with cohorts 
of reserves, stationed themselves on the heights in 
the rear, to guard against attacks on the flanks. For 
the enemy were observed to be making their wing 
flexible and light for evolution with large bodies of 
horse and light infantry, purposing to extend it and 
envelop the Romans. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the Chaeroneians, over whom 
Fricius had been placed in command by Sulla, made 
their way unnoticed around Thurium and then showed 
themselves suddenly, producing great confusion and 
rout among the Barbarians, and slaughter at one 
another's hands for the most part. For they did not 
hold their ground, but rushed down the steeps, falling 
upon their own spears and crowding one another 
down the precipices, while their enemies pressed 
upon them from above and smote their exposed 
bodies, so that three thousand of them fell on 
Thurium. Of the fugitives, some were met by 
Murena, who had already formed his array, and were 
cut off and slain; others pushed their way towards 
the camp of their friends, and falling pell-mell upon 
their lines, filled the greater part of them with 
terror and confusion, and inflicted a delay upon their 
generals which was especially harmful to them. For 
Sulla promptly charged upon them while they were 
in confusion, and by abridging the space between 
the armies with the speed of his approach, robbed 
the seythe-bearing chariots of their efficiency. For 
these are of most avail after a long course, which 
gives them velocity and impetus for breaking through 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 3. Archelaüs had followed Sulla towards 
Chaeroneia, leaving Murena free to join his chief. 
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1 The festival of Saturn, a time of general license and 
mirth, when masters treated their slaves as equals, 
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an opposing line, but short starts are ineffectual and 
feeble, as in the case of missiles which do not get 
full propulsion. And this proved true now in the 
case of the Barbarians. The first of their chariots 
were driven along feebly and engaged sluggishly, 
so that the Romans, after repulsing them, clapped 
their hands and laughed and called for more, as they 
are wont to do at the races in the circus. Thereupon 
the infantry forces engaged, the Barbarians holding 
their pikes before them at full length, and en- 
deavouring, by locking their shields together, to 
keep their line of battle intact; while the Romans 
threw down their javelins, drew their swords, and 
sought to dash the pikes aside, that they might get 
at their enemies as soon as possible, in the fury that 
possessed them. For they saw drawn up in front of 
the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king's 
generals had set free by proclamation in the cities 
and enrolled among the men-at-arms. And a certain 
Roman centurion is reported to have said that it was 
only at the Saturnalia,! so far as he knew, that slaves 
participated in the general license. These men, 
however, owing to the depth and density of their 
array, and the unnatural courage with which they 
held their ground, were only slowly repulsed by the 
Roman men-at-arms; but at last the fiery bolts and 
the javelins which the Romans in the rear ranks plied 
unsparingly, threw them into confusion and drove 
them back. 

XIX. Archelaüs now extended his right wing to 
envelop Sulla's line, whereupon Hortensius? sent his 
cohorts against him on a quick run, intending to 
attack his flank. But Archelaüs wheeled swiftly 


2 See chapter xvii. 7. 
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Ur ets Sro xUMovs, exi Bópevos v6 arBous 
poceaTéAXero Toîs ópewois,. KATA px pov amop- 
pnryvónevos THS pararyyos Kal meptrhapBavopevos 
ÜTÓ TOV Tohepiov. mvÂópevos 58 6 ò ZóXXas aro 
TOD Oefiob paymo cvpmemTOKÓTOS els paxny 
ediwxe Bonbav. "Apxékaos dé TO KOVvLopT® Tis 
Ada eos a ömep 7v TEKUNPApEVOS, ‘Oprijavov pev ela 
xatpew, abTós dé emia tpéwas Bppnoev odev ô 
2wrras ,mpós TÓ Sefióv, OS &pnpov &pxovros aipn- 
cov. dpa 66 kai Movprva Tagirns éTijye TOUS 
xaMcáamibas, dare TS Kpavyns OvyoÜev epo- 
uvis kai TOV OpQv üvramoóióvrov THY Tepi- 
HYNoLW, êmioThoavrta Tov  X/AAXav Svamropety 
OTOTÉpWTE Xp?) mposyevésðaı. — 8ófav 86 Tv 
éavTou Táfiw åvaħapp áve, Movpijva pèr åpw- 
yòv emepapey Oprijatov &xovra Téccapas orel- 
pas, avros dé THD mÉuT TV meoba Kehevoas 
emt TÒ SeEtov jmebyero xai Kal éavTó uev áEto- 
páxos 709 TO "A pxehaw TUVETTHKOS, éxetvov 
òè érijavévros Tavramacw éFeBidcavto, «ai 
«paT:cavres éOLokov Tpós TE TOY TOTALÒV Kal 
TÒ 'AkovTLov dpos TpoTpomáOnv devyovras. où 
N [4 UZ ? , ; n 
pny 6 ye XóXXas Huérnoe Movpnva kiwóvvebov- 
TOS, GANG Bpunoe Tots éKet Bonbeiv: (oov 6é 
VIKOVT AS, TOTE THS duatews pereixe, TOANOL 
pèv oiv év TQ necip TOV BapBapov avnpovvTo, 
TAeioTO,. O6 TO ydpaxt mpoopepomevolr kare- 
Komnoav, GocTe pupiovs Statreceiy eis XaXkióa 
póvous amò TocovTOV pupiddav. o 06 YwAAaS 
reves Téccapas Kal déxa emetntioar TOV avro 
TT PATLOTAY, ceira Ka} ToútTwv vo mpos THY 
5 écmépav trapayevécOat. S10 Kab trois Tporalois 
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against him his two thousand horsemen, and Hor- 
tensius, forced aside by superior numbers, was 
keeping close to the hills, separating himself little by 
little from the main line, and getting surrounded by 
the enemy. When Sulla learned of this, he came 
swiftly to his aid from the right wing, which was not 
yet engaged. But Archelaüs, guessing the truth 
from the dust raised by Sulla's troops, gave Horten- 
sius the go-by, and whecling, set off for the right 
wing whence Sulla had come, thinking to surprise it 
without a commander. At the same time Murena 
also was attacked by Taxiles with his Bronze-shields, 
so that when shouts were borne to his ears from both 
places, and reéchocd by the surrounding hills, Sulla 
halted, and was at a loss to know in which of the 
two directions he ought to betake himself. But 
having decided to resume his own post, he sent 
Hortensius with four cohorts to help Murena, while 
he himself, bidding the fifth cohort to follow, 
hastened to the right wing. This of itself had 
already engaged Archelaüs on equal terms, but when 
Sulla appeared, they drove the enemy back at all 
points, obtained the mastery, and pursued them to 
the river and Mount Acontium in a headlong flight. 
Sulla, however, did not neglect Murena in his peril, 
but set out to aid the forces in that quarter; he saw, 
however, that they were victorious, and then joined 
in the pursuit. Many of the Barbarians, then, were 
slain in the plain, but most were cut to pieces as 
they rushed for their entrenchments, so that only 
ten thousand out of so many myriads made their 
escape into Chalcis. But Sulla says he missed only 
fourteen of his soldiers, and that afterwards, towards 
evening, two of these came in. He therefore 
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émévypavrev “Apn kal Niky kal "Adpoditny, os 
ovx "7TOv evTvyia kaTopÜccas 7) SewornTe kal 
Suvdpes Tov TÓXeuov. AANA cobro Èv TÒ TpÓ- 
matov éotnxe THS mediddos payns ý "prov 
évéxdtvay oí wept "ApxyéXaov mapà! tò MóXov 
petOpov, Erepov é or. Tod Oovpiov Kata xopv- 
$5» BeBnxos éwi TH KuxrAooe TOY BapBápov, 
ypappacw '"EXXqvikots ésrionuatvov ‘Opordixov 
kal 'Avatíóauov àpioteîs. tavTys Tà éerivixia 
Ths paxns Hyev ev OnBars, wept tiv OiOvró- 
eov kpv karackevácas OupérAnv. oi Oé 
kpitvovres ?jcav " EAXQves x rà» dAXov dvare- 
KANMEVOL TOAEY, Tet mpos ye OnBaíovs ad:ar- 
AdKTWS eixe, Kal THS xópas AUT@Y ATOTEMOMEVOS 
THY npicecav TO IlvOto cal TQ "OdvpTip xabié- 
pocev, xk TOV mpocóðwv Kerevoas arrodibecbat 
Ta Xpnuata Tois Ücois &rep avTos eiNiei. 

XX. Mera rabra mvvÜavóuevos Prakxov azo 
Ths évavrías aTáa eos Uratov npuuévov Omrepáv 
Tov Ióviov petà Suvdpews, Xóyo uev emt Mbp- 
Odrqv, Épyq è én’ éxeivov avrov, Dppmoev émi 
OerraMas ws dámavT5covw. *yevouévo 06 avTo 
cepi TÓMv» MeMireuav adixvodvto vroXXaxó8ev 
ayyeriar mropÜeto Oar rà karómw aD0is ovK éXá- 
Tove o TpavriG Basie THs Tporepov. Aopvdaos 
yàp eis Xadxida xaraxÜeis TapacKkevy veàv 
TOXAj, év als $yyev oKT@ pupiddas noKnpévas 
Kal cvvTerayuévas apiota ô) Ts MtOpsdarixys 

1 wapa with Bekker, after Emperius: uéxp: mapd. 


1 A deity of good fortune among the Romans. 
2 So named '* because in it Oedipus washed off the blood 
of his murdered father? (Pausanias, ix. 18, 4). 
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inscribed upon his trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory and Venus, in the belief that his success in 
the war was due no less to good fortune than to 
military skill and strength. This trophy of the 
battle in the plain stands on the spot where the 
troops of Archelaüs first gave way, by the brook 
Molus, but there is another planted on the crest of 
Thurium, to eommemorate the envelopment of the 
Barbarians there, and it indicates in Greek letters 
that Homoloichus and Anaxidamus were the heroes 
of the exploit. The festival in honour of this victory 
was celebrated by Sulla in Thebes, where he prepared 
a stage near the fountain of Oedipus? But the 
judges were Greeks invited from the other cities, 
since towards the Thebans he was irreconcileably 
hostile. He also took away half of their territory 
and consecrated it to Pythian Apollo and Olympian 
Zeus, giving orders that from its revenues the 
moneys should be paid back to the gods which he 
had taken from them.? 

XX. After this, learning that Flaccus, a man of 
the opposite faction, had been chosen consul* and 
was crossing the Ionian sea with an army, ostensibly 
against Mithridates, but really against himself, he 
set out towards Thessaly in order to meet him. But 
when he was come to the city of Meliteia, tidings 
reached him from many quarters that the regions 
behind him were ravaged again by an army of the 
king which was no smaller than the former. For 
Dorylaiis, having put in at Chalcis with a large fleet, 
on which he brought eighty thousand of the best 
trained and disciplined men in the army of 


3 Cf. chapter xii. 3-6. 
4 With Cinna, to succeed Marius, who died in 86 B c. 
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eTpaiüs, evOds eis Dowwríav évéBaXe kal kae xe 
Tij» xcopav, mpoÎvuoúpevos eis payny émioTá- 
cacÜa. Tov ZXóXXaw, où mpocéxov 'ApxeXág 
StaxwAvovTt, kal NOYoY epi THS Trporépas jáxs 
61a01600s ws obk vev Trpooocías pupiddes Tocab- 
tat duadbOapetev. où pny àXXà 0 LvAXas Tayéws 
brroatpéewas améSerEe TH Aopurddw tov 'Apxé- 
Xaov avdpa hporvepov kal THs “Popaiwv èure- 
pórarov pers, ÖSTE jukpà avrüv TQ LAA 
mep tò 'liX$ocooiov éumecóvra mpOTov elvat 
TOv oùe aktovvtwy KpiverOar bid payns, adda 
Satdvais kal ypove Tpißew Tov "rÓNeuov. Opes 
66 Odpoos te TQ "Apyedkaw mapeîyev Oo mpòs 
'OpxouevQ  TómTos, év @ kareaTpaToméOevcav, 
eUpvéstatos dv immoxpatodow évaywvicacbat. 
TO» yap Botwtiwv mediwv 6 ti mép éote kå- 
Awrov Kal péyioTtov, TodTO THs Opyopeviwv 
éEnptnuévov moAews Omadoy avawéTTaTaL Kat 
ddevdpov àypı tav érv év ols ò Médas xart- 
AVANÍTKETAL TOTAMÓS, àvaTéXNov pev UO THY 
moAw tov 'Opxouevíov mors Kal Wrw@ipos ÈV 
mnyais povos TOv '"EXXqwuóv motapðv, av£o- 
pevos 66 vd TpoTas Oepivas, warep 0 NeiXos, 
Kal dépwv pora toils xke? và hvopeva, wrAHV 
kapma kai àvavfj. moppw e ov mpocow, 
dXXà TO uév mXeta Tov EvOdS eis M(uvas TUPAAS 
Kat éXo8e«s adaviterat, pépos 66 ov ToAV TO 
Ko$icQ cvupiyvvrat wept by padiota TÓTOV 
4 Ain coxe? Tov adrAnTiKOY ékdépeiw káXapov. 
XXI. Erel 86 éyyis xatectpatoTédevoay, 0 
pev ' ApyéXaos novyatev, ó è LvAAas wpuTTeE 
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Mithridates, at once burst into Boeotia and occupied 
the country. He was eager to entice Sulla to battle, 
disregarding the protests of Archelaiis, and giving 
it out that in the previous battle so many myriads 
had not perished without treachery. Sulla, however, 
turning swiftly back, showed Dorylaiis that Archelaüs 
was a man of prudence and best acquainted with 
the Roman valour, so that after a slight skirmish 
with Sulla near Tilphossium, he was first of those 
who thought it expedient not to decide the issue by 
a battle, but rather to wear out the war by dint of 
time and treasure. Nevertheless, Archelaiis was 
much encouraged by the nature of the country about 
Orchomenus, where they were encamped, since it 
was most favourable as a battle-field for an army 
superior in cavalry. For of all the plains of Boeotia 
this is the largest and fairest, and beginning from 
the city of Orchomenus, it spreads out smooth and 
treeless as far as the marshes in which the river 
Melas loses itself. This rises close under the city of 
Orchomenus, and is the only Greek river that is 
copious and navigable at its sources; moreover, it 
increases towards the time of the summer solstice, 
like the Nile, and produces plants like those which 
grow there, only stunted and without fruit. Its 
course is short, however, and the greater part of it 
disappears at once in blind and marshy lakes, while 
a small portion of it unites with the Cephisus, some- 
where near the place in which the stagnant water 
is reputed to produce the famous reed for flutes.! 
XXI. When the two armies had encamped near 
each other, Archelaüs lay still, but Sulla proceeded 


1 The Boeotians excelled with the flute. See Alcibiades, 
ii. 4-6. 
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Tap pous éxatépober, å os, ei Suvacto, TOY oTe- 
pev Kal inmact pov QTFOTE MLO [MEVOS Tous TONE- 
pious @aevey eig Ta Edn. TOY 6? o) avacyxo- 
pévov, AAN OS apeiOnaav v6 TOY OTpATHYADY, 
évróvos Kal pvdny éXavvóvTov, OU póvov oí Trepi 
Ta Épya To) Búra Ote kebácOmcav, andra xal 
ToU TAPATETAY MEVOU cuvexvOn TO TACT TOV puy- 
óvTOs. &vOa Ò) XUAXas aur os atTronnonaas Tov 
immou Kal onpetov àvaprácas w@betto ba TOY 
$evyóvrov eis Toùs mohepious, Bowv * Epot pev 
évrabÜá Tov kaXóv, © "Popnatot, TENEUTAD, bpeis 
de Tos muvbavouevors Tov mpodedu@Kate TOV 
avToKpaTopa, pepvypévot ppáčew ws év 'Opxo- 
pev. tovtous T€ O5 TO pndev éméatpewe, 
kai tv êr, Tob beEvob KEpws omreipáv 5o 
mpoaeBorjPnsav, as errayayav Tpémerau Tous 
TONE HLLOUS. dvaryaryov dé pucpàv mico, Kat 
dovs &pia rov QUTOIS, aves ámerádpeve TOV yd- 
paka TOV Toreon. oi 66 avis év Taker pan- 
Aov j) ™ poTEpov 7 poc'edépovro. kai Atoyévns 
uev 0 THs '"ApxeMdov yvvaikòs vids pia TeUav 
émi Tod Oc£io0 TEPLOTTOS Émrecev, oi 66 ro£órau, 
TÓV "Popatov éxBiatouévav, OvK EXOVTES ava- 
oT popny áð poors Toîs oic Tols ÈK Xeupós WOTEP 
Eiheot malovtes avéxon Tov avtous, TÉNOS ðe 
karakXeiaÜévres eig TOV xápaka poxOnpas imo 
Tpavparov Kal povov * Ssevuxrépevoar. Npépas 
òè maw T0 Xápaxt TOUS TTPATLOTAS Tpocarya- 
yàv ò XíXxas amerádpever. e£eMóvras dé Tous 
TOXXoUs ws Ti paynY cvpBarov Tpémerat, kai 


1 $óvov Bekker adopts Reiske's correction to $óBov (terror). 
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to dig trenches on either side, in order that, if 
possible, he might cut the enemy off from the solid 
ground which was favourable for cavalry, and force 
them into the marshes. The enemy, however, would 
not suffer this, but when their generals sent them 
forth, charged impetuously and at full speed, so that 
not only Sulla's labourers were dispersed, but also 
the greater part of the corps drawn up to protect 
them was thrown into confusion and fled. Then 
Sulla threw himself from his horse, seized an ensign, 
and pushed his way through the fugitives against 
the enemy, crying : “ For me, O Romans, an honour- 
able death here; but you, when men ask you where 
you betrayed your commander, remember to tell 
them, at Orchomenus.” The fugitives rallied at 
these words, and two of the cohorts on his right 
wing came to his aid; these he led against the 
enemy and routed them. Then he fell back a 
little distance, and after giving his men breakfast, 
again proceeded to fence the enemy’s entrench- 
ments off with his ditches, But they attacked him 
again in better order than before, Diogenes, the 
step-son of Archelaüs, fought gallantly on their 
right wing, and fell gloriously, and their archers, 
being hard pressed by the Romans, so that they had 
no room to draw their bows, took their arrows by 
handfuls, struck with them as with swords, at close 
quarters, and tried to beat back their foes, but were 
finally shut up in their entrenchments, and had a 
miserable night of it with their slain and wounded. 
Next day Sulla again led his soldiers up to the 
enemy’s fortifications and continued trenching them 
off, and when the greater part of them came out to 
give him battle, he engaged with them and routed 
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7 pos TOD éxelvorv doBov ovdevos pévovros atpet 
KaTà KpáTOS TÒ gTparórebov. Kal Katémrnoay 
ávroÜvrja KovTes aipatos TÀ ENN Kal vexpav THY 
Mv, GoTe péxpe viv moXNà BapBapiKa tóķa 
xal Kpavy Kal Ücpákov OTT para, ciónpàv wal 
payatpas éuBeBamrio pévas TOS TEAL ALY ebpí- 
a eaDau, a xe00v ETV OLacoa aov ámó THS ux ms 
éxelvns ÓLaryeyovórov. Ta pev ovv "epi Xar- 
paveray Kat mpos "'OpxouevQ ToiaDTa Aéyerat 
ryevéo Oat. 

XXII. Kívva 6é xai K ápßwvos èv ‘Poun Tots 
emipaves Tárois àvópáci Xpopévov Tapavópws «al 
Braiws, TONNO THY Tupavvioa hevryovTes à óoTep eis 
péva Tod SvAa TO oTparomedov katepépovto, 
«ai mept autov ddiyou xpóvov oxfipa BovMijs éye- 
yyóvet. Kat Mera pods dtakdépaca avti 
kal ToUs TaiOas, heev áyyéXXovoa THV oikíav 
abTOÜ kal Tas éma)Nets bmÓ TOv éxÜpóv èure- 
mphobat Kat Seopevn Tots orrori BonOetv. árropov- 
pévo Ò avTQ, kai pare Tis maT pibos dpenety 
OTOMEVOVTE KaKoUperns pate STWS ATELTLY ATEAES 
ATOV TOT OUTOY epyov, TOV McOptdarenov TOAEHLOV, 
émtvoouvTt, maparyiver at Aquas € &uropos "Apxé- 
Aaos, éAzrí6as Tivas Kal Mryovs pupa mapa tov 
Baorrixod ko pto "ApxeMdov. «ai TÓ mpàyua 
EUXAas ovTwWs Tyyám na ev Marte QUTOS eis Aoyous 
areosa TÓ ApxeMáo a vveMetv- «ai ouvijrdov 
em Oarirry Trepi AnrLov, ov TO lepov tov "A7roA- 
NOES éaTtv. ápfapévov dé Tob "ApxeXdov ĉia- 
Aéyeclar, kal ròv YArav áfioüvros adévta Tijv 


1 Plutarch must, therefore, have written this L4fe shortly 
before 115 A.D. 
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them, and such was their panic that no resistance 
was made, and he took their camp by storm. The 
marshes were filled with their blood, and the lake 
with their dead bodies, so that even to this day 
many bows, helmets, fragments of steel breastplates, 
and swords of barbarian make are found embedded 
in the mud, although almost two hundred years have 
passed since this battle.! Such, then, are the 
accounts given of the actions at Chaeroneia and 
Orchomenus. 

XXII. Now since Cinna and Carbo? at Rome were 
treating the most eminent men with injustice and 
violence, many of these had fled from their tyranny 
and were repairing to Sulla’s camp as to a harbour of 
refuge, and in a little time he had about him a 
semblance of a senate. Metella, also, who had with 
difficulty stolen herself and her children away, came 
with tidings that his house and his villas had been 
burned by his enemies, and with entreaties that he 
would come to the help of his partisans at home. 
But while he was in doubt what to do, and could 
neither consent to neglect his country when she 
was outraged, nor see his way clear to go away 
and leave unfinished so great a task as the war 
with Mithridates, there came to him a merchant 
of Delos, named Archelaüs, who secretly brought 
from Archelaüs the king's general certain vague 
hopes and propositions. The matter was so wel- 
come to Sulla that he was eager to have a personal 
conference with Archelaiis; and they had a meeting 
on the sea-coast near Delium, where the temple 
of Apollo is. Archelaüs began the conference by 
urging Sulla to abandon Asia and Pontus and sail 


2 Elected consul with Cinna in 85 B.C. 
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'Acíav kal tov Ilóvrov éri tov év ‘Poun aróXepov 
TAÀeiv, xpüpaTa Xaffóvra kal Tpinpers xai &ú- 
vagi» donv BojXorro Tapa Tov Bacthéws, vro- 
AaBwv 6 XióxXXae MiÜpibácrov uév dpeneiv éxéAevev, 
avrov è Bactrevey àvr éxetvou cóppaxov 
"Pouaíev yevópevov xai rapadovta Tas vais. 
á$ociovuévou O6 tod 'ApxeXáov Tv TpoOo- 
cia», * Eita,” épn, “od uév, © '" ApyéAae, Kar- 
va6ókns àv kai BapBapov Baciréws Soddos, ei 
86 Bovrct, diros, oy bropévers ext THALKOVTOLS 
ayabois rò alaxpév, uor 86 Tyyeuóvi "Peuatov 
dvtTt kal X0XXq Torpds ÓtaXéyeaÜaL Tepl mpo- 
Socias, damep oix éxeivos àv ' ApyéXaos, 0 vyov 
pev èx Xatpwvelas druyootos amo pupiddwy dvo- 
xaíóexa, Kpupbels è úo ayépas èv vois 'Op- 
xopeviov éxeciv, &Batov 06 thv Bowwtiav vmó 
vexpóv mrnOous ázroXeXovmrós ; ” ÈK rovrov uera- 
BaXév 6 'ApyéXaos xai *rpookvvrücas éOevro 
mavoacbat tod ToXéuov kal d:adrrayhvar pos 
tov MiOpidartnv. SeEapévov 86 Tod ZUXXa Thy 
mpoKAnaw éyévovto auvOnKcat, MiOpiddrny peév 
'Actav adetvar kal IlaóXayovíav, éxathvar 06 
Biduvias Nexoundet kai Karraésoxias} Apio- 
Baptávp, karafaXeiv è ‘Pwpaiors Ow xyDua 
TáNavTa &ai Sotva. vads éfOon5kovra yaN- 
xüpews perà THs oikeías mapackevies, XUXXav 
Sè ékeivo THY Te dXXqv apynv BeBarody Kai cúp- 
paXov ‘Papalwov Wnpivectat. 

XXIII. Todtwv OopoXoynÜévrov | àvaeTpédas 
éBdbdile Sia Oertarias kal Maxedovias émi tov 
‘EAAjaTovtov, éxov pel abtod tov “Apyédaov èv 

1 kal Kawnadoxlas Bekker, after Coraés: Karmadoxlas. 
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for the war in Rome, on condition of receiving 
money, triremes, and as large a force as he wished, 
from the king. Sulla rejoined by bidding him take 
no further thought for Mithridates, but assume the 
crown himself in his stead, becoming an ally of 
the Romans, and surrendering to them his ships. 
And when Arcbelaüs expressed his abhorrence of 
such treason, Sulla said: “So then, thou, Archelaüs, 
who art a Cappadocian, and a slave of a barbarian 
king, or, if thou wilt, his friend, wilt not consent 
to a disgraceful deed for such great rewards; but 
to me, who am a Roman commander, and Sulla, 
thou darest to propose treachery? as if thou wert 
not that Archelaüs who fled from Chaeroneia with 
a few survivors out of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and who lay hid for two days in 
the marshes of Orchomenus, and who left Boeotia 
impassable for the multitude of dead bodies!" 
Upon this, Archelaüs changed his tone, and as a 
humble suppliant besought him to desist from the 
war and be reconciled with Mithridates. Sulla 
granted the request, and terms of agreement were 
made as folows: Mithridates was to renounce 
Asia and Paphlagonia, restore Bithynia to Nicomedes 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, pay down to the 
Romans two thousand talents, and give them seventy 
bronze-armoured ships with their proper equipment ; 
Sulla, on his part, was to confirm Mithridates in the 
rest of his dominions, and get him voted an ally of 
the Romans. 

XXIII. When these agreements had been made, 
Sulla turned back and proceeded by way of Thessaly 
and Macedonia towards the Hellespont, having 
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TLAT. Kal voc ja avros emia paras Trepi Aápiosav 
3 L4 M e e ^ e , > 
émisTiaas THY Topelav, ws évós TOV UT avTov 
HYEMOVvOY kai oTpaTHYaV eTELEAHOn. TATA TE 
07 duéBarre TÒ mept Xaupovetav Epyov ws ovxt 
cabapas aywvicbev, kal čti ros àXXovs Mbp- 
Sdtn díXovs, obs elyev aiyparotous, atrodovs 0 
XóXMas “Apiotiwva povov tov TÜpavvov aveire 
dua happdxov ' ApyeXág idpopoy vra’ padiota 
© h d00cioa yi vo Karadoxn pupiov trAEOpwv 
ev EvBota, cal tò Popaiwv $iXov avTóv xai 
cúppayov vTd Xóa dvaypadhvar. epi uév 
oüv ToUTOV aUTaS 0 3UXXas év Tois vmroyuvijuaciv 
àToXo"yetrat. 

Tore è mpeofevrüv mapa tod Mi8pi8drov 
caparyevouévov kai Ta pev dXXa dackóvrov 
6éyecÜa,, Tlaprayoviay 66 á£ioUvrov pn apar- 
peOjvat, Tas è vads oS rws OporoynOjvat, 
xaXemijvas ó Lúas, “Ti parte;” elre, * Migpi- 
datns lladAayovías avtimoueitae Kal mepl tov 
veQv éE£apvós éa tw, dv eyo mpookuvýoew évoutov, 
e| thy Oefiàv abrTQ rataħeimoiut xeipa, be Às 
Toco)Tovs ‘Pwpyaiwy aveirev; érépas uévro, Taya 
povàs ád1joe Gua 9ávros eis '" Aolav pod viv S 
ev Tlepyaum xaOnpevos dv ody éopake Stactpa- 
THYyEl TróXepov. oi u&v otv mpéopeis HoBnOEvTES 
jov xatov, 0 66 'ApyéXaos éeito To ZUXXa xai 
kaTempá)ve THY Ops, à-Tóuevos Ts Šekiâs 
avtov kal Oakpücv. TENOS Ò  &mewcev àro- 
oTadfvat avtos! mpos tov MiOpidatny: Scampa€- 


1 grootaAjva: abrds Sintenis! and Bekker, after Emperius: 
amooraAjvat, The best MS. (S£) has abrobs, 
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Archelaüs with him, and in honour. And when Arche- 
laüs fell dangerously ill at Larissa, Sulla stopped his 
march, and cared for him as if he had been one 
of his own commanding officers. This raised the 
suspicion that the action at Chacroneia had not 
been fairly fought, as well as the fact that Sulla 
released the other friends of Mithridates whom 
he had taken captive, but put to death Aristion 
the tyrant alone, by poison, who was at enmity 
with Archelaüs; the strongest ground for the sus- 
picion, however, was his gift to the Cappadocian 
of about two thousand acres of land in Euboea, 
and his bestowing upon him the title of friend and 
ally of the Romans. At any rate, on these points 
Sulla defends himself in his Memoirs. 

At this time also ambassadors from Mithridates 
arrived, and when they declared that he accepted 
the other terms, but demanded that Paphlagonia 
be not taken away from him, and that as to the 
ships no agreement whatsoever should be made, 
Sulla flew into a passion and said: * What say 
ye? Mithridates maintains his claim to Paphlagonia, 
and refuses to give the ships, when I thought he 
would prostrate himself humbly before me if I 
should leave him but that right hand of his, with 
which he took the lives of so many Romans? 
However, he will quickly talk in another strain after 
I have crossed into Asia; now he sits in Pergamum 
and directs a war which he has not seen." The am- 
bassadors, accordingly, were frightened, and held 
their peace; but Archelaüs entreated Sulla, and 
tried to soften his anger, laying hold of his right 
hand and weeping. And finally he obtained Sulla's 
consent to send him in person to Mithridates; for 
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ea8a, yap èp ols BovXerat tiv eiphvnv, eè 88 u) 
meliloti, krevetv avTos avTov. éml TovTos éx- 
méprpas ékeivov aùtòs eis THY Masdixny évéBanre, 
xai Ta TWOAAG StatropOijcas Tddw üvéa peer eis 
Maxedoviav, kai tov 'ApyéXaov éOéfaro mep 
Pidimmous dyyéXXovra Kards yew  mávra- 
6e(oÜa, è mavtws aùr tov Midpidarny eis 
Aóyovs nein. , airLos $ jv páMa Ta DipBpias, 
0g TOV amò THS éTépas a Táa eos dpyovra PrAdKKov 
dvehov Kai Tov MiOpidatixdv otpatnyov Kpa- 
tThoas én’ avtoy éexeivov éBddile. abra yap 
6eícas 0 MiOpidarns padrov elero TÔ Xóa 
piros yevéaOat. 

XXIV. XvvfjAQov otv ris Toodóos év Aapddve, 
Mi0pióaTgs pèv éxov vais a)TóÓ: Sdiaxocias 
évjpeis xai ths weths Ovvágeos omditas per 
Sucpupious, immreîs 06 éfakio xiMovs Kab avyva 
Tov Speravnpopwr, XUXXas 06 Téacapas ameipas 
Kal b o immets. amavtnoavtos 66 Tob 
MiOpidarov ral rHv Oefiàv mporeivavros, ?)poTy- 
ccv avTüv cl kaTaAvceraL TOV "róXegov èp ols 
a@poroynoev 'ApxéXaos*  ciróvros è tod fa- 
ciXéos, 0 ZUXXas “AANA py,” edn, " TÀv 6eo- 
pévæv stè TO TpoTépovs Xéyeiw, Tots OG viec 
éfapket TO cuiwmdv."  émel O06 apEdpevos Tihs 
ámoXoyías ò MiOpidarns émeipüro Tov voXéuov 
Ta pev eis Gaípuovas Tpémretw, rà 66 avTOS airiá- 
cÜa. rovs ‘Pwpaious, vroAafov ò Zorras &pn 
maar pèv érépov dkobetv, viv Ò avTÓs éyvokévai 
tov Mi8pibárqv Oevórarov övra pytopevery, bs 
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he said that he would have the peace ratified on 
Sulla’s terms, or, if he could not persuade the 
king, would kill himself. Upon these assurances 
Sulla sent him away, and then himself invaded 
the country of the Maedi, and after ravaging the 
most of it, turned back again into Macedonia, and 
received Archelaüs at Philippi. Archelaüs brought 
him word that all was well, but that Mithridates 
insisted on a conference with him. Fimbria was 
chiefly responsible for this, who, after killing 
Flaccus, the consul of the opposite faction,! and 
overpowering the generals of Mithridates, was 
marching against the king himself. For this 
terrified Mithridates, and he chose rather to seck 
the friendship of Sulla. 

XXIV. They met, accordingly, at Dardanus, in 
the Troad, Mithridates having two hundred ships 
there, equipped with oars, twenty thousand men- 
at-arms from his infantry force, six thousand horse, 
and a throng of scythe-bearing chariots; Sulla, on 
the other hand, having four cohorts and two hundred 
horse. When Mithridates came towards him and 
put out his hand, Sulla asked him if he would 
put a stop to the war on the terms which Archelaüs 
had made, and as the king was silent, Sulla said : 
* But surely it is the part of suppliants to speak 
first, while victors need only to be silent." Then 
Mithridates began a defence of himself, and tried 
to shift the blame for the war partly upon the 
gods, and partly upon the Romans themselves. 
But Sulla cut him short, saying that he had long ago 
heard from others, but now knew of himself, that 
Mithridates was a very powerful orator, since he 


1 See chapter xii. 8 and note. 
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émi mwpáfeoiww ottw Tovnpais xal mapavopots 
Aóyev éxóvrov ecUümpémeiav ovK jymópnkev. é£- 
eréyEas O€ rà mremparypuéva Tips ÚT avTod kal 
KaTnyopicas, TANW HpwTnoev El TOLE TA cvy- 
kelperva O¢ "ApxeXáov. pýoavros è mowr, 
oUTws 7a ácaTo kai nepthaßàav épidnoev abróv, 
’ApioBaplavnv 66. adOis xal Nixopndnv tovs 
Bactrels mpocayayav OujXXatev. 6 pèv ovv 
MiOpidatns éEBdouynKxovta vads tapadovs xai 
Totoras mevrakociovs eis Ióvrov áémXevacv. 

“O òè XóXAas, alcOopevos ayOopévous To)s 
cTparwras Tf) diadrvoe (Tov yap &yÜua rov TÀv 
BaciXéov kal Sexarévte pupidðas Nuépa på TOV 
év Acia ‘Popaiwyv Katacdayivat tapacKeva- 
cavra Geivóv nyoovTo uerà TAOUTOU kai Aadvpwv 
opav éxmréovta ths 'Aoías, Ñv érn técoapa 
AenraTav Kal Poporoyarv SueTéhecev), ümreXoyyetro 
mpos avrovs ws ovk dy dua PipBpia kal Mbp- 
dry ToXeuetv, ei avvéo Tgscav appórepoi kart 
avtov, duvnbeis. 

XXV. ‘Oppnaas è éxetOev ert Pip Bpiav mpos 
Gvaeípots otpatomedevovTa Kal mAnotoy KaTa- 
Cevtas, Tadpov TH otpatoTéd@ TepiéBaXev. ot 
8é ToO Dip Spiov otpatiatat povoxiTwves k Tov 
cTpaToméOov Tpoióvres jnamavovto Tovs éxeivou 
Kat cuverauBavov avtois TOV Epywv Tpodvmos. 
ópov è 6 PipBpias tiv petaBornv Kal Tov 
$40AAa» ws abdiddraxtov Sedotkas avTos éavTov 
év TQ o Tpa Tom éóg O.éd eue. 


1 In the late autumn of 88 B.c. The cities of Asia Minor 
were glad to obey the orders of Mithridates for & general 
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had not been at a loss for plausible arguments to 
defend such baseness and injustice as his. Then 
he reproached him bitterly and denounced him for 
what he had done, and asked him again if he 
would keep the agreements made through Archelaiis. 
And when he said that he would, then Sulla greeted 
him with an embrace and a kiss, and later, bringing 
to him Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes the kings, he 
reconciled him with them. Mithridates, accordingly, 
after handing over to Sulla seventy ships and five 
hundred archers, sailed away to Pontus. 

But Sulla perceived that his soldiers were incensed 
at the peace which he had made; they thought it 
a terrible thing to see the most hostile of kings, who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
Romans in Asia to be massacred in a single day! 
go sailing off with wealth and spoils from Asia, which 
he had for four years continued to plunder and levy 
taxes on. He therefore defended himself to them 
by saying that he would not have been able to carry 
on war with Mithridates and Fimbria too, if they had 
both joined forces against him. 

XXV. Then he set out from thence against 
Fimbria, who was encamped near Thyateira, and 
halting his army near by, began to fortify his camp. 
But the soldiers of Fimbria came forth from their 
camp without any armour on, and welcomed Sulla's 
soldiers, and joined them eagerly in their labours, 
and when Fimbria saw this change in their allegiance, 
fearing that Sulla was irreconcileable, he laid violent 
hands on himself in the camp. 
massacre of the resident Romans. Cf. Appian, Afsthridates, 
xxii. Valerius Maximus (ix. 2, 4, Ext. 3) gives the number 
of slain as 80,000. 
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ZóXAAas è xowi pev etnuiooe Tip ’Aclav 


dec pupilos raXávrois, idia Gà rovs oikovs éé- 
Tpivrev UBpei Kal ToMoprig !' TeV emo Tad pevóv- 
TOv. érérakro yàp ExaaTNS ")uépas TQ KaTarvTy 
TOV vov 6i8óvaL Téccapa rerpábpa.ypa kal 
Tapéyeww Oebmvov avTQ «ai pirors, ócovs àv 
eOéAn kaXetv, taklapxov dé TEVTHKOVTA Spaxuas 
AapSdverv THS meépas, ghra dé addy m 
oiKovpOv, ANNY ÔÈ eis dvyopày T'poepxópevos.. 

XXVI. 
'"Eóécov Tpvratos èv Tlecparet xabwppicOn ral 
punbels | é£eiXev éauT@ THY "AsreAAucóvos TOU 
Tyiov BiBroO nny, € év N Tà TrELTTA TV "Apta- 
TOTÉNovs Kal Geodpác rov AtiBriwv fjv, obo TOTE 
capes yvopitóneva Tois TONDO. Méyetat òè 
kopo ela ns avThis eis "Pop. Tupavviwva Tov 
'ypa pia mucóv évokevácacoÜat Ta TONAd, kal Tap 
aUTOD TÒV "Pobtov " AvGpóvikov evmopyoavra Tey 
avrypapov eis pés ov Üeiva, kal dvayparpat TOUS 
vov pepopevous mivaxas. ot 6 ,rpea Bórepot 
ILepurrariruol paivovrar pèv kał’ éavrtoùs yevó- 
pevot xaplevres kal piroroyot, TOV o "Apia ToTé- 
Aovs Kab Oeoppdarou ypappáTov oŬTe Toots 
obTe àkpuBós EVTETUXNKÓTES 61a TO TOV NyAéws 
Tod Xov «dij pov, o TÀ Bia «aréwrre 
GOeódpaoc ros, eig atdoripous Kal idtwras av- 
Opwrous tepiyevér Gas. 


1 moAXiopkíg MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!, Bekker: wAcovetla after 
Solanus. 


1 Cf. Lucullus, iv. 1. 
2 Cf. Strabo, xiii. 1, 54. Scepsis was a city of the Troad, 
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Sulla now laid a public fine upon Asia of twenty 
thousand talents, and utterly ruined individual 
families by the insolent outrages of the soldiers 
quartered on them. For orders were given that the 
host should give his guest four tetradrachms every 
day, and furnish him, and as many friends as he 
might wish to invite, with a supper; and that a 


- military tribune should receive fifty drachmas a day, 


and two suits of clothing, one to wear when he was 
at home, and another when he went abroad. 

XXVI. Having put to sea with all his ships from 
Ephesus, on the third day he came to anchor in 
Piraeus. He was now initiated into the mysteries, 
and seized for himself the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were most of the treatises of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, at that time not yet well 
known to the public, But it is said that after the 
library was carried to Rome, Tyrannio the grammarian 
arranged most of the works in it, and that Andro- 
nicus the Rhodian was furnished by him with copies 
of them, and published them, and drew up the lists 
now current. The older Peripatetics were evidently 
of themselves accomplished and learned men, but 
they seem to have had neither a large nor an exact 
acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, because the estate of Neleus of 
Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus bequeathed his 
books, came into the hands of careless and illiterate 
people.? 


and a centre of learning under the Attalid dynasty of Per- 
gamun. The writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus were 
hidden in an underground cellar by their owners, to keep 
them from being taken to Pergamum, and came in a 
damaged condition into the possession of Apellicon. 
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X)XXa 88 BusrpiBovrt Tepl Tas "Aófjvas adynpa 
vapeades peta Bapovs eis roùs mddas è évérecer, 6 
dyow o XrpáBov Toddy pas peddao pov elvat. 
dtaTrAEvCas oUv els Aidmpov éxpijro Toîs Oeppots 
bdact, pOupav dpa xai ouvernpepevov TOÍS Tepi 
TOV Auóvvaov vexvíraus. zrepumacrotvros 6€ T pos 
Thy ÜáXarrav arses tives ix00c aŭt Ta'ykáXovs 
mpoonveyxav. nabels dé Tots Sdpors, Kab mv- 
Dopevos ws éE AXGy! elev, '* ‘Ere yàp €» TLS 
‘AXaiwv; ” ën èrúyyave yáp, Ste THY pos 
‘Opxoper® pany VEVLKIKOS édiwxe TOUS TONE- 
pious, apa Tpets TÓAeIS THS Bowrías, "Av6n6ova, 
Adpupvay, “Adds 4 àvgpukós. TÀv Ò àvOp orev 
vm déous apavev yevopévov, Bapeibideas eré- 
Acvaev amiévat xaípovras, ÖS ov METÀ patrov 
ovde fiev. Myopias jkovras mapaırntõv. 
"AXaot pev êr rovrov Aéyovar Üapprjaavres aves 
eis THY TOALY Ga vveABetv. 

XXVII. ZóXXas 86 bcd OerraMas kal Maxe- 
dovias katapàs eri 0áXa'rav ,rapeakevábero 
AES vavci Kai Ouakocíats ám Avppaxíov 
ead New eis Bperréciov. 7 0€ "AmoXNovía 
mAnociov éa Tí, kal qrpós avri) To Nupdator, tepos 
TOTOS èr XXoepüs várs Kab Aerpwvwv ávaOL6oUs 
Tvpós TN Yas omopdéas evoeheX@s péovros. êv- 
7ad0a pace koruwuevov dhvar aárvpov, olov oí 
v XáoTaL kal ypadels eikátovauw, àx0€vra cè OS 
A Epwtdabar OU éppnvéwy moXXÓOv Oarts 
ein? dOeytfauévov 66 pods oùðèv cvverds, AAG 


1 *AAGv, 'AA&s with Coraés (in notes): 'Axai&v, ‘AAafas. 


! In some passage not now extant. 
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While Sulla was tarrying at Athens, his feet were 
attacked by numbness and a feeling of heaviness, 
which Strabo says! is premonitory gout. He there- 
fore erossed the straits to Aedepsus and used the hot 
waters there, taking a holiday at the same time, and 
passing his time pleasantly with the theatrical 
artists. Once, as he was walking along the sea- 
shore, certain fishermen brought him some very fine 
fish. Being delighted with their gift, and learning 
that they were from Halae, * What!” said he, “ is 
any man of Halae still alive? " For when he was 
pursuing the enemy after his victory at Orchomenus, 
he had destroyed three cities of Bocotia together, 
Anthedon, Larymna, and Halae. The men were 
speechless with terror, but Sulla smiled and bade 
them depart in peace, since they had brought with 
them no mean or despicable intercessors. The men 
of Halae say that this gave them courage to go back 
again in a body to their city. 

XXVII. And now Sulla, having passed through 
Thessaly and Macedonia down to the sea, was pre- 
paring to cross from Dyrrhachium to Brundisium 
with twelve hundred ships? Near by is Apollonia, 
and in its vicinity is the Nymphaeum, a sacred 
precinct, which sends forth in various places from its 
green dell and meadows, streams of perpetually flow- 
ing fire. Here, they say, a satyr was caught asleep, 
such an one as sculptors and painters represent, 
and brought to Sulla, where he was asked through 
many interpreters who he was. And when at last 
he uttered nothing intelligible, but with difficulty 


* His fleet had sailed round Peloponnesus from Piraeus. 
According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 79), Sulla crossed from 
Patras to Brundisium. 
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Tpayeldy Tiva kal párta pepeyperny (z'TOV Te 
xpeueria iQ kal Tpdyou pykaop® daviv áóévros, 
ékTrAavyévra Tov XjXXav ámodvorropirjoaaÜat. 
MéXXovros 8é ToUe otpatiotas ÓuaTepauoUv, 
kai 6e8,0Tos yy THS lraAias éwtXaBópevoi xarà 
TONES. EKA TOL Crappudat, TPÕTOV èv &poscav 
ad’ abràv Ta papevety Kal Z5, éxovotus KAK- 
oupyýoew THY 'Irañiav, erecta Xpnpárov Óeó- 
pevov TOBY ópóvTes, ómTpxovTO «ai ouver é- 
pepov OS ExaoTos elyev ebopias. ov pay édéEato 
THY ámapx ô XóXXas, arr’? érauvécas kal 
Tapoppnoas ouéBawev, Gs now avTos, émi 
TEVTEKALOEKA TTPATHYOUS TOXeuLous WevTHKOVTA 
Kai rerpakoa tas ,ameípas éxovras, éxdmhorata 
Tov «coU Tas edruxias TpornpaivorTos avrTe. 
ÜícavTos uev yàp evdéws ý 7) crén mept Tápavra, 
Sapvys orehdvou TÜTOV Exar 0 Aoßòs dn, «ai 
An pve Kev 600 ka yprypévov. pov òè mTpò 
THis dvaBdcews ew Kayuravia Tepl T0 'Tíjarov 
ópos 7juépas opOnoay dvo Tpdryou peydrot ovu- 
pepópevor kal mavra SpavTes kal TÄTYOVTES 
à cupPaiver payopévois avOpwrots. Ùv oe apa 
$ácpa, Kal KaTa purcpov. aipopevov amo tyfjs ue- 
TTELpETO, TOXÀAaXoD TOU aépos eldw@dors åpavpoîs 
õporov, elta oles npavic On. Kal peT ov TONDY 
xXpóvov év TÊ Tóm TovTo Mapiov Tod véov xai 
NopBavod tod bTárov ueyáxas duvdpes maya- 
yóvrov, 0 XUXXas oUTE Táfw åmoðovs OUTE 
Aoxioas TÓ olxetov aTpárevpa, poun òè mpobv- 
pias Kowhs xal pop Toryns àmoypnoápevos 


1 In the spring of 83 s.c. The main part of his forces, at 
any rate, must have landed at Brundisium. 
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emitted a hoarse ery that was something between 
the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat, 
Sulla was horrified, and ordered him out of his sight. 

When Sulla was about to transport his soldiers, 
and was in fear lest, when they had reached Italy, 
they should disperse to their several cities, in the 
first place, they took an oath of their own accord to 
stand by him, and to do no damage to Italy without 
his orders ; and then, seeing that he needed much 
money, they made a free-will offering and contri- 
bution, eaeh man according to his abundance. 
Sulla, however, would not accept their offering, but 
after thanking them and rousing their courage, 
crossed over to confront, as he himself says, fifteen 
hostile commanders with four hundred and fifty 
cohorts. But the Deity gave him most unmistake- 
able foretokens of his suecesses. For after he had 
sacrificed at once where he landed at Tarentum! 
the victim's liver was seen to have an impression of 
a wreath of laurel, with two fillets hanging from it.? 
And a little while before he crossed over from 
Greece, there were seen on Mount Tifatum in 
Campania, in the day time, two great he-goats 
fighting together, and doing everything that men do 
when they fight a battle. But it proved to be an 
apparition, and gradually rising from earth it dispersed 
itself generally in the air, like vague phantoms, and 
then vanished from sight. And not long after,’ in 
this very place, when Marius the younger and 
Norbanus the consul led large forces up against him, 
Sulla, without either giving out an order of battle or 
forming his own army in companies, but taking 
advantage of a vigorous general alacrity and a 


$ In 83 r.c. 
4II 


? The typical triumphal crown. 
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erpépato Tous Tmohepious Kat kaTékXeicev eis 
Karúnv qÓM TOV NopBavóv, érrakuo XrMovs 
amoxretvas. TOUTO aitvov av yevéaQa, nat 
TOU un) 6a v ivar TOUS GTpATLO TAS Kare TONELS, 
AAAA cvppetvat Kal KaTappovijaat Tov évavtiov 
TodhaT AAT lov óvTOV. ÈV be LABi g $noiv 
oikérTV Iovríov Oeopopntov évrvXelv avT@ Aé- 
yovra Tapa THS "Evvods Kpatos modepou Kal 
vienv &mra/y yéx xeu ei òè un TTEVTELED, eumem py 
cecbat TO Kamuredsov 0 xal cupBivas THs 
zjuépas éketams ýs ó avO per os Tponryopeva ev jv 
dé airy mpo mâs vovv Kurvtiriwv, às võv 
T ovMas &kaXobDpuev. ert Oe Mapxos AevKonros, els 
TOV VITO LUANG oTpaTnyouvTa@r, mept Didevtiav 
éxxaidexa orreipats 7 pos MEVTHKOVTA TOV TO- 
Aepiwv àvriTa Geis t) pep Tpobupia TOV 
OTPATLOT OY eria Tevev, àvóT ovs òè TOUS TOA- 
Aoùs xov KVEL, Povħevopévov 66 av’tod xal 
SiapedAovTos, aTÓ TOU mAno tov meciov Xeuuva 
ExXOVTOS avpa $épovca paa) TOAAA TeV avO éwv 
éméBane TH OTpaTla Kal KATÉOTELpEV, AÙTOLÁTOS 
emıuévovta xai meprrimtovta Tots Üvpeois xal 
TOS Kpdveow avTav, oTe hþaivechar Tots To- 
Acuiois eorepavwpévovs. yevópevot ÔÈ VITO TOÚ- 
Tov poÜvuórepou cvvéDaXov: ka vixnoavtes 
OkTGKLGxLMLOUS mi pupilos ámékTewav xai TÒ 
c TpaTÓT€O0v elroy. ovtos 0 AcUkoXXos adeAdds 
jv AevkóXXov Tod MiOpiddtny Vorepov xai 
'Tvyoávgv xararoXeprjoavros. 

XXVIII. 'O è Lúas ert moois oTpato- 
médots Kal peyddais Suvdpeot mepucexvpévovs 
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transport of courage in them, routed the enemy and 
shut up Norbanus in the city of Capua, after slaying 
seven thousand of his men. It was on account of 
this success, he says, that his soldiers did not disperse 
into their several cities, but held together and 
despised their opponents, though these were many 
times more numerous. He says, moreover, that at 
Silvium, a servant of Pontius met him, in an 
inspired state, declaring that he brought him from 
Bellona triumph in war and victory, but that if he 
did not hasten, the Capitol would be burnt; and 
this actually happened, he says, on the day which 
the man foretold, namely, the sixth day of Quintilis, 
which we now call July.! And still further, at Fidentia, 
when Marcus Lucullus, one of Sulla’s commanders, 
with sixteen cohorts confronted fifty cohorts of the 
enemy, although he had confidence in the readiness 
of his soldiers, still, as most of them were without 
arms, he hesitated to attack. But while he was 
waiting and deliberating, from the neighbouring 
plain, which was a meadow, a gentle breeze brought 
a quantity of flowers and scattered them down 
upon his army; they settled of their own accord 
and enveloped the shields and helmets of the 
soldiers, so that to the enemy these appeared to be 
crowned with garlands. This circumstance made 
them more eager for the fray, and they joined battle, 
won the victory, killed eighteen thousand of the 
enemy, and took their camp. This Lucullus was a 
brother of the Lucullus who afterwards subdued 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

XXVIII, But Sulla, seeing that his enemies still 
surrounded him on all sides with many armies and 


1 Cf. Publicola. xv. 1. 
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avT@® TOUS Tronepious opa@y vavraxó0ev Trrrero 
Suvdper Kat be óTárns, TpoKahoupevos eis &a- 
Avoes TOY Érepov TOv UTaTwv XZxwmíova. ócfa- 
uévov ò éxeivou a ÓXXovoL m» éytvovro Kab 
Kowvonoylar TrAccoves, del ÓÉ Tiva Tapaywynv Kal 
mpopacw éuBarov ò LwAdAas Sue herpe TOUS 
Trepi Xenmiova, TOÍS éavtod aTpaTiéraus, noKn- 
pévoes ™ pos amdtny xai yonreiay &racav Oomep 
QUTOS Ó Hryewav. eiatóvres yàp eis Tov Xápaka 
TOV moXepiev Kai ávajuyvupévot TOUS uév evdus 
apyupio, Tos O6 vTooxéceot, Tous 66 xoXaxcÜ- 
ovtTes Kal dvarreiBovres “mpoonyovto. téros 6G 
ToU XXX uerà ,gmetpày eixos mposerbóvTos 
èyyòs oi pèv joráoavto TOUS Tou LK nTiwvos, oL 
be dvractracdpevor Trpoc ex dpa av ó 66 Zywrmriov 
epnpos ev Tj) cxi) AnpOels npeiOn, Súas dé 
Tais elKooe omeipars orep nOdaw ò Bpyici Tec- 
capáxovra Tas TOV Toepionn TaXeUcas ami 
yaryev eis TÒ orparomedov &ravTas. Ore kai 
KápBová pac eimeiy ws GAwWTEKL Kal AMéovrt 
ToXenày ép Tf) Zua Wuyh xaTowobDoiv vr 
THS ANÓTEKOS ALTO ÂNNOV. 

"Ex tourou Tep} Liyviov Mápis bydonxorra 
Kab méyTe omeipas exon mpovKanetro X0AAav. 6 
dé Kal mau mpó8 vios 9v Staywvioac bar Kar 
éxeivny Tiy "uépav: ériyxave yap öv éwpaxas 
To.ávOe Kata Tovs Ümvous. éb0xer TOV yépovia 
Mápiov TeÜvgkóra márar TÓ Tal Mapíto: mapat- 
veîy $vXAáfac0a THY Evrt00c av jpépav OS peyá- 
ANY avTÓ vo tuxiav $épovcav. tà TOÛŬTO pev 
87 mpdbupos 0 Lúas Hv paxer ban, Kal pere- 
méumeto Tov AodroRédrav atwhev otpartorre- 
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large forces, had recourse to craft as well as force, 
and invited Scipio, the other consul, to make terms 
of peace. He accepted the proposal, and several 
meetings and conferences were held ; but Sulla con- 
tinually interposed some pretext for gaining time, 
and gradually corrupted Scipio's soldiers by means of 
his own, who were practised in deceit and every 
kind of jugglery, like their general himself. For 
they entered the camp of their enemies, mingled 
freely with them, and gradually won them over to 
Sulla's cause, some at once with money, others with 
promises, and others still with persuasive flatteries. 
And finally, when Sulla drew near with twenty 
cohorts, his men greeted those of Scipio, who 
answered their greetings and went over to them. 
Scipio, who was left alone, was taken in his tent, but 
dismissed ; while Sulla, who had used his twenty 
cohorts as decoy-birds to catch the forty cohorts 
of the enemy, led them all back to his camp. It 
was on this occasion, too, that Carbo is said to 
have remarked that in making war upon the fox 
and the lion in Sulla, he was more annoyed by 
the fox. 

After this, at Signia, Marius, with eighty-five 
cohorts, challenged Sulla to battle. Now Sulla was 
very eager to have the issue settled on that day ; for 
he had seen a vision in his dreams, as follows. He 
thought he saw the elder Marius, who was long since 
dead, advising his son Marius to beware of the 
ensuing day, since it would bring him a great 
calamity. For this reason, then, Sulla was eager to 
fight a battle, and was trying to get Dolabella, who 
was encamped at some distance, to join him. But 
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5 Sevovtra. tav 8e TOXeulov. éjia Tauévov tals 
odois Kal amopparrovtay oí TOU ZÓNA Tpos- 
payópevot kal odomotobytes € Exapvov' Kal TTOXUS 
òußpos &pa Tots Epyots | èmiyevóuevos pÂNAOV 
éxdxwoev avTous. dev oi takiapxou T POoLovTEs 
TO XXX édéovto THY pany dvaBaréoGar, 
Secxvivres d dua TOUS OTpaTioTas éppiupévous bard 
kóTov Kal Tpocavamavopuévous Xapáte 3 Tots Ov. 
peots KekXtjévots. emel € c vvex apris ev kov «ai 
TPOTTay pee kaTatevtews Ewer, åpxouévov aù- 
TÕV TOY yápara fáXXew Kal rádpov pace 
Tpo THS otparomedeias, em AQULE coBapás ó 
Mapuos vrpoiTT€Ucv WS ATAKTOUS Kal re8opvBn- 
pévous Siackeddowy. évraüÜa T LvAAa THY 
Kara TOUS Omvous poviy ó Šaipov ouverénet. 
ópyr yap a)voD Tols oTpaTimtats TapéoTy, Kal 
mauve dpevot Tov Épyov TOUS bev vaoors Katé- 
mntav émi Th Tah pe, omacduevor 66 Tà Elm kai 
a vvaNaXáEavies ép ,Xepalv jo av TOV morepiwv. 
ot 66 ov mov vméoTnoav ypóvov, àXXà yiveTat 
TOMUS $óvos avTOv TpaméyTov. Madpios 96 dev- 
you eis ILpauweoTóv in Tas müras epe kekXet- 
pévas* Kadwoiov 06 üveÜev ddeGévtos év£ocas 
éavtov avenon mpòs Tò retos. vioi O€ aou, 
Óv Kai DasverréArdas écrív, ovoée ais bécbas TÍS 
páyns tov Mapiov, AAN eE a aypuTVLay Kal koT QV 
UTO Gcki TIL Yapal kaTaxhivevta ToU avvOrj- 
patos Sobévtos év&obvai 7 pos Ümvov, eita HONS 
e£eyelpec ĝar TÍS puyis yevouéns. év TavTn TH 
páxn XUXXas $uoiv elKooer pels pov ovs arroBaneiy, 
àTOokTeivaL 66 TOV TOAepicv bio uv plovs Kal `a- 
Betv Càvras éxtaxiaxtdious. Kal TAANA ÔÈ Opoiws 
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the enemy beset the roads and hemmed Sulla in, 
and his soldiers were worn out with fighting to open 
a passage. Much rain also came upon them while 
they were at work and added to their distress. The 
tribunes therefore came to Sulla and begged him to 
defer the battle, showing him the soldiers prostrated 
with weariness and resting on their shields, which 
they had laid upon the ground. Sulla yielded 
reluctantly, and gave orders to pitch a camp, but 
just as his men were beginning to dig a trench and 
throw up the rampart before it, Marius attacked them 
confidently, riding ahead of his lines, and hoping to 
scatter his enemies while they were in disorder and 
confusion. There the Deity fulfilled the words 
which Sulla had heard in his dreams. For Sulla's rage 
imparted itself to his soldiers, and leaving off their 
work, they planted their javelins in the trench, drew 
their swords, and with a general shout came to close 
quarters with their enemies. These did not hold 
their ground long, but took to flight, and were slain 
in great numbers. Marius fled to Praeneste, but 
found the gate already closed. A rope was thrown 
down to him, however, and after fastening this 
around his waist, he was hoisted to the top of the 
wall. But there are some who say, and Fenestella 
is one of these, that Marius knew nothing of the 
battle, but was forced by loss of sleep and weariness 
to cast himself upon the ground in a shady place 
when the signal for battle was given, and there gave 
way to sleep, and was then roused with difficulty 
when the rout took place. In this battle Sulla says 
he lost only twenty-three men, but killed twenty 
thousand of the enemy, and took eight thousand 
prisoners, His other plans were carried out with like 
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eirvyeiro Sia TOV oTpATNyOV, Hourniov, Kpas- 
gov, MeréAXov, XepoviMov. ovGéy yap 7 pukpà 
Trpoc kpobvcavres OUTOL neyáxas avvérpiav Suva- 
pets TOY moenia, @OTE TOV pardiata THY 
évavríav aTáciy cwvéxovra KápBova vórTop 
áToOpdvra Thy éavroÜ aTpariàv eig AtBunv èk- 
T AeUcat. 

XXIX. Tov uévrot terevtaiov dyava kaÜdrrep 
épedpos abnt karamóve mpocevexyÜels 0 Xav- 
vitns 'TeXeotvos éyyds ACE tod ocdíüXat kal 
«a raBaAety emi ipaus Tis "Pougs. éoTevóe pèv 
yàp dua Aa ovi TQ Áevkavà xetpa TONY 
ål poisas € em Tpaweotòv es éEapmaaópevos THS 
TodopKias TOY Mápiov: mel dé jo0ero XóAXav 
nui» Kata oTópa, Topryiov dé xaT ovpay Bon- 
Opopuotvras È ém avrov, eipyópevos TOU T poor Kal 
oniow TONELLI TIS dvijp Kal peyadov åywvov 
EWTrELPOS dpas vuKros € én’ avri ex eópet Tav TO 
crparomébo TÜV ‘Pony. Kab pax pod pev ED 
épm ea ety eis apuraxtov áTOc yÒ dé THS Koa- 
Atvns wANS béxa gracious emnuhioaro 7H TONEL, 
peyaħoppovðv «ai rais évrrici» érnppévos ws 
TOTLUTOUS jyeuóvas kal THALKOUTOUS ka Tea Tpam- 
ynkos. dpa Ò Auepa TÓV XawmrpordTov véwv 
é£urmacagévov er avTOv GXXovs T€ TTOXXOUS Kal 
KXavótv “Amor, evyevi) Kal Arya0óv &vópa, 
«aéBaXe. Bopúßov Ò, olov eiicós, üvTOS €v TH 
mover Kat Bons yvvaikeias kal Stadpopav ws 
áXiokopévov KATA kpáros, TPÕTOS On BarPos 


1 Cf. Plutarch's Pompey, vi.-viii. 
? Cf. Plutarch’s Crassus, vi. 
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success by his generals, Pompey,! Crassus,? Metellus, 
and Servilius. For with few or no reverses these anni- 
hilated large forces of the enemy, so that Carbo, the 
chiefsupporter of the opposite faction, ran away from 
his own army by night, and sailed off to Libya. 
XXIX. In Sulla's last struggle, however, Telesinus 
the Samnite,’ like a third wrestler who sits by to 
contend with a weary victor, came near tripping and 
throwing him at the gates of Rome. For he had 
collected a large force, and was hastening, together 
with Lamponius the Lucanian, to Praeneste, in order 
to relieve Marius from the siege. But when he 
learned that Sulla to his front, and Pompey to his 
rear, were hurrying up against him, since he was 
being hemmed in before and behind, valiant and 
highly experienced soldier that he was, he broke 
camp by night, and marched with all his army 
against Rome itself And he came within a little 
of breaking into the city in its unguarded state ; 
indeed, he was only nine furlongs from the Colline 
gate when he bivouacked against it, highly en- 
couraged and elated with hopes at the thought of 
having outgeneralled so many great commanders. 
And when, at day-break, the noblest youth of the 
city rode out against him, he overwhelmed many of 
them, including Appius Claudius, a man of high birth 
and character. There was a tumult in the city, 
naturally, and shrieking of women, and runmng 
hither and thither, as though the city were taken by 
storm, when Balbus, sent forward by Sulla, was first 


3 At the close of the Social war, in 89 B.C., the Samnites 
and Lucanians alone persisted in their hostility to Rome. 
The Marian party had conciliated them, but they regarded 
Sulla as their bitterest foe. 
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arò Búra mpoceXa)vov ava Kpatos tamedow 
érrakocío:s. OuaXwmrov 06 oov àvaY tar Tov 
ispata tov Vmmov, eir abOig éyxaMwocas ba 
Ta yéov é£imrero TOV mroXeutov. 

"Ev Touto 96 kal XóXNXas édaivero: kal ToUs 
mpawtous evOds apiaTav keXebwv eis rd£tv Kabiorn. 
Toad 66 AoXoféXNXa ial "Tovpkovárov ĉeopévæov 
émiaxeiy kal uy) KaTaKoToUs éyovTa Tous avdpas 
arroxiwwouvedaas Trepi Tav éoyatwr (o) yap Káp- 
Bova kai Mapiov, àXXà Xavvíras kai Aeveavois, 
Ta éxOtora TH Poun kal rà grokepukoTaTa pira, 
cvudépeo Oat), mapwadpevos avTovs éxéXevae on- 
patvew Tas odAmiyyas apyny édó8ov, cyedov eis 
ópav Sexarny NSn THs «uépas Katactpedhovons. 
yevopévov è ayavos, olos ody Erepos, TO pep 
8e£ióv, év & Kpdooos érétaxto, Xaympós évixa, 
TQ 66 evoviu@ TovoðvTi Kal kakQs éyovri LUNNAS 
mapeBonbe, Xevkóv inmmov éxwv Be uoeibh Kat 
TodwKéaTtatoyv: ad’ ov yvwpicaytes aùròv dvo0 
TOv moreplwv Óiwreivovro TS Aóyyas ws dph- 
govtes. avTos pev otv ov mpoevóncoe, TOD Ò 
immoxopouv paoTitavros tov immov ébO0n mape- 
vex Gels Toc obTov oov Tepi Thy oùpàv TOU iTToV 
Tas aiypàs cvpmecoUcas eis THY yv mayivat. 
Aéyerat 66 Éycv Ti ypvoody ' AqóXXcvos. dyar- 
patiov èx Acdav ae uév aÙùTÒ Kata Tas uáyas 
mepipéper v TH KOTO, GANA Kal TOTE TOUTO 
kaTadiXety obra ô) Aéyov: “O vce " AgroXXov, 
Tov eUTvX 1) ZUXXav Kopyynrov èv rocovTots ayo- 
ct dpas Naprpoy Kal pévav évraüÜa pivrers ml 
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seen riding up at full speed with seven hundred 
horsemen. He paused just long enough to let the 
sweat of the horses dry off, and then quickly bridled 
them again and attacked the enemy. 

At this juncture, Sulla also made his appearance, 
and ordering his vanguard to take food at once, 
proceeded to form them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earnestly besought him 
to wait a while, and not to hazard the supreme issue 
with his men fatigued and spent; for they were to 
contend not with Carbo and Marius, but with Samnites 
and Lucanians, the most inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and the most warlike of peoples. But he put them 
by, and commanded the trumpets to sound the 
charge, though it was now getting on towards four 
o'clock in the afternoon. In the struggle which 
followed, and no other was so fierce, the right wing, 
where Crassus was posted, was brilliantly successful ; 
but the left was hard pressed and in a sorry plight, 
when Sulla came to its assistance, mounted on a 
white horse that was mettlesome and very swift. 
By this horse two of enemy recognised him, and 
poised their spears for the cast. Sulla himself, now, 
did not notice this, but his groom did, and with a 
cut of the lash succeeded in sending Sulla's horse 
along so that the spear-heads just grazed its tail and 
fixed themselves in the ground. There is also a 
story that Sulla had a little golden image of Apollo 
from Delphi which he always carried in his bosom 
when he was in battle, but that on this occasion he 
took it out and kissed it affectionately, saying : “ O 
Pythian Apollo, now that thou hast in so many 
struggles raised the fortunate Cornelius Sulla to 
glory and greatness, can it be that thou hast brought 
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pais THS mat pibos ayayor, alc yicTa Toîs 
7 éavtoð  cvvamoXo)pevov TONLTALS ; ; ?” qoraÑrá 
hacı Tov ZóXXav ÜcokXvroÜvra Toùs uèv àvTt- 
Bonreiv, Toîs 06 drretrciv, Tov 06 émriXaufBáveo0ac 
TéNos 06 Tob ebovópov c vvrpuBévros åva pt- 
X0évra Tots pevyovary eis TO orparomedov kata- 
$vyetv, T0AXoUs ámoBaXóvra TOV éralpov Kal 
yropipor. oUK dArtyot 66 Kal Tov èx Tis Toews 
émi Géav mpoerovres ATMWAOVTO Kal KaTETATH- 
0ncav, à @OTE THY uev moh olecOat Siamren paix Oar, 
map dAtyov 66 Kal Tip Mapiov Too pKiav Av- 
Ovat, TOAABY ÈK THs TpOT HS ocapévov exe? kai 
Tov èm TH ToMopkía TeTaypévov 'O$éxxav 
AovkpiiTtov Avalevyvóvat KATA TaXOS KENEVOVTOY, 
as GTONWAGTOS Tov Lóa kal ths "Pops éyo- 
pévns om TOV TroXeuiav. 

XXX. “Hên 8 vveTós oba s Baleias ñ 7)K0v els TÒ 
roð ZvXXa otpatróreðov mapà tod Kpåocov 
Selmrvov avTe Kal TOÍS TTPATLØTALS jueTtóvTes* WS 
yàp évixnae TOUS TroAEmious, eis "Avrepvav kata- 
Ouofavres ékei «area paro é&evaav. TabT ov 
avopevos 6 Lúas, Kal StL TOV TroXeuiev oi 
Tela Tot Siohwraouy, fev eis "Avregvav ay 

mE PY, kat TPE XLV émucnpurevaagévav 7 pos 
avrov ÚTES XETO Ócc ew THY dapareay, el KaKoy 
TL TOUS dAXOUS épryaa d uevot roXeuiovs EXP oLEY Tpos 
avtov. ol 66 "r.a TeUcavces émréÜevro Tois Norrois, 
Kal ToARol KATEKOT NT AV bn’ Gov. ov pny 
AANA ka ToUTOUS Kal TOV AANOV TOUS Trepuyevo- 
pévovs eis aki Doug aBpoicas Tapa TOV iT- 
móðpopov, kácet THY GUYKANTOY eie TÒ THS 
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him to the gates of his native city only to cast him 
down there, to perish most shamefully with his 
fellow-countrymen?" Thus invoking the god, they 
say, he entreated some of his men, threatened others, 
and laid hands on others still; but at last his left 
wing was completely shattered, and with the 
fugitives he sought refuge in his camp, after losing 
many friends and acquaintances. Not a few also of 
those who had come out of the city to see the battle 
were trodden under foot and killed, so that it was 
thought that all was ever with the city, and that the 
siege of Marius in Praeneste was all but raised; 
indeed many of the fugitives made their way thither 
and urged Lucretius Ofella, who had been appointed 
to conduct the siege, to break camp with all speed, 
since Sulla bad fallen, and Rome was in the hands of 
the enemy. 

XXX. But when the night was now far advanced, 
messengers came to the camp of Sulla from Crassus, 
to fetch supper for him and his soldiers; for after 
conquering the enemy, he had pursued them into 
Antemnae, and was encamped before that city. 
When, therefore, Sulla learned this, and also that the 
greater part of the enemy had been destroyed, he 
came to Antemnae at break of day. There three 
thousand of the inhabitants sent a deputation to him 
to sue for mercy, and he promised them safety if 
they would do some mischief to the rest of his 
enemies before coming to him. So they, trusting to 
his promise, attacked the rest of the people in the 
city, and many were slain by one another's hands. 
However, the survivors of both parties alike, to 
the number of six thousand, were collected by Sulla 
in the circus at Rome, and then the senate was 
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, ^ e , [4 9 3-7 / 3. 
Evvoðs tepov. apa 0 avtos te Xéyew évnpyero 
kai KATÉKOTNTOV oí reraryuévot TOUS éFaKLaXLALOUS. 
xpavyis G& cs eixos, ev Ywpio HKP TocovT@V 
ohatTopévwy depouévgs kal TOV cUYKANTLKOY 
exTrAayevT WV, OTT EP ériyyave Néyov ürpémro Kal 
KabeatnKoTt TO "poco mpocéyew  ékéXevocv 
5, 4 ^ , N > y , M 
avtous TQ Oyo, TA Ò &Ew yivópeva pon Tov- 
a ^ ^ ? 
mpaywovety: vovÜeretioÜa, yap avTov KeXevoarTos 
évious TOY TovNnpav. 
a M ^ lA e 14 ^ 
Torto xai rQ Bpadutdt@ 'Pegaíev vofoat 
/ e , M N ^ , 
Tapéatncev ws aray) TO ypa Tupavvidos, 
> , M [A , N ko * *? 
ovK àmaMay) *Yyéyove.  Mápios pev oiv ar 
> "^ M A > / > z ^ 
&pxfje xaXemós Gv éméreiwev, où peTéBare TH 
> , N r A N H 
éfovoia T0» gua Bónas dé PAT REDS Tà 
TPOTA KAL TOXLTLKOS OpAsas TH TUXN kai 
^ ^ , 
6ófav dpioTokpaTukoU Kal npe dbeXoÜs hyepóvos 
r » \ N , , , , 
vapacxov, ére dé Kal pidoyedws èx véov yevo- 
pevos Kab mpòs olxToy bypds, BaTE padims TL- 
Oakp)ew, eikóros mpogetpiiparo Talis ueyáXats 
, , N e No» J > af 
éfovoiaus SsaBornv ws Ta HON péevery ovK woas 
> \ ^ E] , ^ , , » x ` 
emi tov éÉ apys TpoTwV, AAN euTANKTA Kal 
yaiva kal àmávÜperra moroúsais. TovTO pèv ody 
» / / , \ h /, e M 
etre. kívncis sti kai petaBorAn dvoews vro 
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summoned by him to meet in the temple of Bellona;! 
and at one and the same moment he himself began 
to speak in the senate, and those assigned to the 
task began to cut to pieces the six thousand in the 
circus. The shrieks of such a multitude, who were 
being massacred in a narrow space, filled the air, of 
course, and the senators were dumbfounded ; but 
Sulla, with the calm and unmoved countenance with 


; which he had begun to speak, ordered them to listen 
i to his words and not concern themselves with what 


3 


ii going on outside, for it was only that some 


/eriminals were being admonished, by his orders. 
' This gave even the dullest Roman to understand 
that, in the matter of tyranny, there had been an 
exchange, but not a deliverance. Marius the elder, 
at any rate, had been naturally harsh at the outset, 
and power had intensified, not altered, his disposition ; 
but Sulla had used his good fortune moderately, at 
first, and like a statesman, and had led men to expect 
in hima leader who was attached to the aristocracy, 
and at the same time helpful to the common people. 
Furthermore, from his youth up he had been of a 
merry temper, and easily moved to tears of pity. 
Naturally, therefore, his conduct fixed a stigma upon 
offices of great power, which were thought to work 
a change in men’s previous characters, and render 
them capricious, vain, and cruel. However, whether 
this is a change and reversal of nature, brought 
about by fortune, or rather a revelation, when a man is 
in authority, of underlying baseness, were matter for 
determination in some other treatise. 


XXXI. Sulla now busied himself with slaughter, 


! Both the circus (Flaminius) and the temple were in the 
Campus Martius. 
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and murders without number or limit filled the city. 
Many, too, were killed to gratify private hatreds, 
although they had no relations with Sulla, but he 
gave his consent in order to gratify his adherents. 


. At last one of the younger men, Caius Metellus, 


—_ 


made bold to ask Sulla in the senate what end there 
was to be of these evils, and how far he would 
proceed before they might expect such doings to 
cease. “We do not ask thee," he said, “to free 
from punishment those whom thou hast determined 
to slay, but to free from suspense those whom thou 
hast determined to save.” And when Sulla 
answered that he did not yet know whom he would 
spare, “ Well, then,” said Metellus in reply, * et us 
know whom thou intendest to punish." This Sulla 
said he would do. Some, however, say that it was 
not Metellus, but Fufidius, one of Sulla’s fawning 
creatures, who made this last speech to him. Be 
that as it may, Sulla at once proscribed! eighty 
persons, without communicating with any magistrate ; 
and in spite of the general indignation, after a 
single day's interval, he proscribed two hundred and 
twenty others, and then on the third day, as many 
more. Referring to these measures in a public 
į harangue, he said that he was proscribing as many as 
| he could remember, and those who now escaped his 
` memory, he would proscribe at a future time. He 
| also proscribed any one who harboured and saved a 
proscribed person, making death the punishment for 
such humanity, without exception of brother, son, 
or parents, but offering any one who slew a proscribed 


1 A list of the persons proscribed was posted in public, and 
those whose names were on the list might be killed by any 
one who chose to do it. 
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person two talents as a reward for his murderous 
deed, even though a slave should slay his master, or 
a son his father. And what seemed the greatest 
injustice of all, he took away all civil rights from the 
sons and grandsons of those who had been pro- 
scribed, and confiscated the property of all. Moreover, 
proscriptions were made not only in Rome, but also 
in every city of Italy, and neither temple of God, 
nor hearth of hospitality, nor paternal home was free 
from the stain of bloodshed, but husbands were 
butchered in the embraces of their wedded wives, 
and sons in the arms of their mothers. Those who 
fell victims to political resentment and private hatred 
were as nothing compared with those who were 
butchered for the sake of their property, nay, even 
the executioners were prompted to say that his great 
house killed this man, his garden that man, his warm 
baths another. Quintus Aurelius, a quiet and 
poden iye man, who thought his only share in the 
| general calamity was to condole with others in their 
| misfortunes, came into the forum and read the list of 
the proscribed, and finding his own name there, said, 


| * Ah! woe is me! my Alban estate is prosecuting 


9 


e. And he had not gone far before he was 
dispatched by some one who had hunted him down. 
XXXII. Meanwhile Marius the younger, at the 
point of being captured,! slew himself; and Sulla, 
coming to Praeneste, at first gave each man there 
a separate trial before he executed him, but after- 


gether in one place—there were twelve thousand of 
them—and gave orders to slaughter them, his host 


(gie since time failed him, gathered them all to- 


1 According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 94), as he was trying 
to escape from Praeneste by an underground passage. 
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1 «at ĝ with Bekker, after Reiske: d. 
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alone receiving immunity. But this man, with a 
noble spirit, told Sulla that he would never owe his 
safety to the slayer of his country, and joining his 
countryinen of his own accord, was cut down with 
them. But that which Lucius Catiline did was 
thought to be most monstrous of all. This man, 
namely, had killed his brother before the civil 
struggle was decided, and now asked Sulla to pro- 
scribe the man, as one still living; and he was 
proscribed. Then Catiline, returning this favour of 
Sulla’s, killed a certain Marcus Marius, one of the 
opposite faction, and brought his head to Sulla as 
he was sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
lustral water of Apollo which was near, washed the 
blood off his hands. 

XXXIII. But besides his massacres, the rest of 
Sulla’s proceedings also gave offence. For he pro- 
claimed himself dictator,! reviving this particular 
office after a lapse of a hundred and twenty years. 
Moreover, an act was passed granting him immunity 
for all his past acts, and for the future, power of life 
and death, of confiscation, of colonization, of founding 
or demolishing cities, and of taking away or bestow- 
ing kingdoms at his pleasure. He conducted the 
sales of confiscated estates in such arrogant and im- 
perious fashion, from the tribunal where he sat, that 
his gifts excited more odium than his robberies. 
He bestowed on handsome women, musicians, comic 
actors, and the lowest of freedmen, the territories 
of nations and the revenues of cities, and women 
were married against their will to some of his favour- 
ites. In the case of Pompey the Great,? at least, 

1 In 81 B.C. 

2 The title of Great was first bestowed on him by Sulla 
himself (cf. Pompey, xiii. 4). 
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wishing to establish relationship with him, he ordered 
him to divorce the wife he had, and then gave him 
in marriage Aemilia, daughter of Scaurus and his 
own wife Metella, whom he tore away from Manius 
Glabrio when she was with child by him; and the 
young woman died in childbirth at the house of 
Pompey.! Lucretius Ofella, who had reduced Marius 
by siege, gave himself out as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, and Sulla at first tried to stop him ; but when 
Ofella came down into the forum with a large and 
eager following, he sent one of the centurions in his 
retinue and slew him, himself sitting on a tribunal 
in the temple of Castor and beholding the murder 
from above. The people in the forum seized the 
centurion and brought him before the tribunal, but 
Sulla bade them cease their clamour, and said that 


he himself had ordered this deed, and commanded ~ 


them to let the centurion go. 

XXXIV. His triumph, however, which was im- 
posing from the costliness and rarity of the royal 
spoils, had a greater ornament in the noble spectacle 
of the exiles. For the most distinguished and in- 
fluential of the citizens, crowned with garlands, fol- 
lowed in the procession, calling Sulla their saviour 
and father, since indeed it was through him that 
they were returning to their native city and bringing 
with them their wives and children. And when at 
last the whole spectacle was over, he gave an account 
of his achievements in a speech to the pcople, enu- 
merating the instances of his good fortune with no 
less emphasis than his deeds of valour, and finally, 
in view of these, he ordered that he receive the 
surname of Fortunate (for this is what the word 


1 Cf. Plutarch's Pompey, ix. 2. 
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"Felix" most nearly means) But he himself, in 
writing to the Greeks on official business, styled 
himself Epaphroditus, or Favourite of Venus, and 
on his trophies in our country his name is thus in- 
scribed: Lucius Cornelius Sulla Epaphroditus. Be- 
sides this, when Metella bore him twin children, he 
named the male child Faustus, and the female Fausta ; 
for the Romans call what is auspicious and joyful, 
* faustum." And to such an extent did he put more 
confidence in his good fortunes than in his achieve- 
ments, that, although he had slain great numbers of 
the citizens, and introduced great innovations and 
changes in the government of the city, he laid 
down his office of dictator, and put the consular 
elections in the hands of the people ; and when they 
were held, he did not go near them himself, but 
walked up and down the forum like a private man, 
exposing his person freely to all who wished to call 
him to account. Contrary to his wishes, a certain 
bold enemy of his was likely to be chosen consul, 
Marcus Lepidus, not through his own efforts, but 
owing to the success which Pompey had in soliciting 
votes for him from the people. And so, when Sulla 
saw Pompey going away from the polls delighted 
with his victory, he called him to him, and said :? 
* What a fine policy this is of thine, young man, to 
elect Lepidus in preference to Catulus, the most 
unstable instead of the best of men! Now, surely, 
it is high time for thee to be watchful, after strength- 
ening thine adversary against thyself.” And in say- 
ing this, Sulla was something of a prophet; for 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 5 and note. 

2 Sulla restored the ancient powers of the senate, and 


reduced those of the tribunate. He resigned the dictatorship 
in 79 n.o. 3 Cf. Pompey, xv. 1f. 
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Lepidus speedily waxed insolent and went to war 
with Pompey and his party.) 

XXXV. On consecrating the tenth of all his sub- 
stance to Hercules, Sulla feasted the people suraptu- 
ously, and his provision for them was so much beyond 
what was needed that great quantities of meats were 
daily east into the river, and wine was drunk that 
was forty years old and upwards. In the midst of 
the feasting, which lasted many days, Metella lay 
sick and dying. And since the priests forbade Sulla 
to go near her, or to have his house polluted by her 
funeral, he sent her a bill of divorce, and ordered 
her to be carried to another house while she waa 
still living. In doing this, he observed the strict 
letter of the law, out of superstition; but the law 
limiting the expense of the funeral, which law he 
had himself introduced, he transgressed, and spared 
no outlays. He transgressed also his own ordinances 
limiting the cost of banquets, when he tricd to as- 
suage his sorrow by drinking parties and convivial 
banquets, where extravagance and ribaldry prevailed. 

A few months afterwards there was a gladiatorial 
spectacle, and since the places for men and women 
in the theatre were not yet separated? but still pro- 
miscuous, it chanced that there was sitting near 
Sulla a woman of great beauty and splendid birth ; 
she was a daughter of Messala, a sister of Hortensius 
the orator, and her name was Valeria, and it so hap- 
pened that she had recently been divorced from her 
husband. As she passed along behind Sulla, she 
rested her hand upon him, plucked off a bit of nap 

1 On the death of Sulla, in 78 B.c., Lepidus headed an 
insurrection, and attempted to overthrow the constitution, 


Pompey adhered to the senatorial party (Cf. Pompey, xvi.). 
2 As they were in the time of Augustus. 
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from his mantle, and then proceeded to her own 
place. When Sulla looked at her in astonishment, 
she said: “It’s nothing of importance, Dictator, 
but [ too wish to partake a little in thy felicity.” 
Sulla was not displeased at hearing this, nay, it was 
at once clear that his fancy was tickled, for he secretly 
sent and asked her name, and inquired about her 
family and history. ‘Then followed mutual glances, 
continual turnings of the face to gaze, interchanges 
of smiles, and at last a formal compact of marriage. 
All this was perhaps blameless on her part, but Sulla, 
even though she was ever so chaste and reputable, 
did not marry her from any chaste and worthy motive; 
he was led away, like a young man, by looks and 
languishing airs, through which the most disgraceful 
and shameless passions are naturally excited. 
XXXVI. However, even though he had such a 
wife at home, he consorted with actresses, harpists, 
and theatrical pcople, drinking with them on couches 
all day long. For these were the men who had most 
influence with him now : Roscius the comedian, Sorex 
the archmime, and Metrobius the impersonator of 
women, for whom, though past his prime, he continued 
up to the last to be passionately fond, and made no 
denial of it.! By this mode of life he aggravated a 
disease which was insignificant in its beginnings, and 
for a long time he knew not that his bowels were 
ulcerated. This disease corrupted his whole flesh 
also, and converted it into worms, so that although 
many were employed day and night in removing 
them, what they took away was as nothing compared 
with the increase upon him, but all his clothing, 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 4. 
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baths, hand-basins, and food, were infected with that 
flux of corruption, so violent was its discharge. There- 
fore he immersed himself many times a-day in water 
to cleanse and scour his person. But it was of no 
use; for the change gained upon him rapidly, and 
the swarm of vermin defied all purification. 

We are told that in very ancient times, Acastus 
the son of Pelias was thus eaten of worms and died, 
and in later times, Aleman the lyric poet, Pherecydes 
the theologian, Callisthenes of Olynthus, who was 
kept closely imprisoned, as also Mucius the jurist ; 
and if mention is to be made of men who had no 
excellence to commend them, but were notorious for 
other reasons, it is said that the runaway slave who 
headed the servile war in Sicily! Eunus by name, 
was taken to Rome after his capture, and died there 
of this disease. 

XXXVII. Sulla not only foresaw his own death, 
but may be said to have written about it also. For 
he stopped writing the twenty-second book of his 
Memoirs two days before he died, and he there says 
that the Chaldaeans foretold him that, after an hon- 
ourable life, he was to end his days at the height of 
his good fortunes. He says also that his son, who 
had died a little while before Metella, appeared to 
him in his dreams, clad in mean attire, and besought 
his father to put an end to anxious thoughts, and 
come with him to his mother Metella, there to live 
in peace and quietness with her. However, he did not 
cease to transact the public business. For instance, 
ten days before he died, he reconciled the opposing 
factions in Dicaearchia,? and prescribed a code of 


1 p.c. 134 ; cf. Diodorus, xxxiv. 2, 23. 
? An earlier name for Puteoli. 
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laws for their conduct of the city’s government; and 
one day before he died, on learning that the magis- 
trate there, Granius, refused to pay a debt he owed 
the public treasury, in expectation of his death, he 
summoned him to his room, stationed his servants 
about him, and ordered them to strangle him; but 
with the strain which he put upon his voice and body, 
he ruptured his abscess and lost a great quantity of 
blood. In eonsequence of this his strength failed, 
and after a night of wretchedness, he died, leaving 
two young children by Metella.! For it was after 
his death that Valeria gave birth to a daughter, who 
was called Postuma, this being the name which the 
Romans give to children who are born after their 
father’s death. 

XXXVIII. Many now joined themselves eagerly 
to Lepidus, purposing to deprive Sulla’s body of the 
usual burial honours ; but Pompey, although offended 
at Sulla (for he alone, of all his friends, was not 
mentioned in his will), diverted some from their 
purpose by his kindly influence and entreaties, and 
others by his threats, and then conveyed the body 
to Rome, and secured for it an honourable as well as 
a safe interment. And it is said that the women 
contributed such a vast quantity of spices for it, that, 
apart from what was carricd on two hundred and ten 
litters, a large image of Sulla himself, and another 
image of a lictor, was moulded out of costly frank- 
incense and cinnamon. The day was cloudy in the 
morning, and the expectation was that it would rain, 
but at last, at the ninth hour,? the corpse was placed 
upon the funeral pyre. Then a strong wind smote 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiv. 3. 
2 [.e. in the middle of the afternoon, 
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Ev òè Óocracin kai 0 mdykakos ÉXXaxe 


TLULNS, 
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the pyre, and roused a mighty flame, and there was 
just time to collect the bones for burial, while the 
pyre was smouldering and the fire was going out, 
when a heavy rain began to fall, which continued 
till night. Therefore his good fortune would seem 
to have lasted to the very end, and taken part in his 
funeral rites. At any rate, his monument stands in 
the Campus Martius, and the inscription on it, they 
say, is one which he wrote for it himself, and the 
substance of it is, that no friend ever surpassed him 
in kindness, and no enemy in mischief. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER AND SULLA 


I. AnD now since we have completed this Life 
also, let us come at once to the Comparison. In this 
respect, then, they were alike, namely, that both were 
founders of their own greatness; but it was a peculiar 
virtue in Lysander that he obtained all his high offices 
with the consent of his fellow-citizens, and when 
affairs were in a sound condition; he did not force 
anything from them against their will, nor did he 
acquire any power which was contrary to the laws. 


* But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour," 1 


and so in Rome at that time, since the people was 
corrupt and their government in a distempered state, 
men of various origin rose to power. And it was 
no wonder that Sulla held sway, when such men as 

1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus 


of Alexandria. Plutarch uses it also in the Nicias, xi. 3, and 
in Morals, p. 479 a. 
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Glaucia and Saturninus drove such men as Metellus 
from the city, when sons of consuls were butchered 
in assemblies, when silver and gold purchased arms 
and men to wield them, and laws were enacted with 
fire and sword in defiance of all opposition. Now I 
do not blame the man who, in such a state of affairs, 
forced his way to supreme power; but I cannot re- 
gard his becoming first man, when the city was in 
such an evil plight, as a proof that he was also the 
best man. Whereas Lysander, since Sparta was at 
the height of good government and sobriety when 
she sent him forth upon the greatest commands and 
undertakings, was virtually decided to be first of her 
first men, and best of her best. Lysander, therefore, 
though he often surrendered his power into the hands 
of his fellow-citizens, as often received it back again, 
since the honour accorded to virtue continued to 
rank highest in the state; but Sulla, when he had 
once been chosen leader of an army, remained in 
anns for ten years together, making himself now 
consul, and now dictator, but always being a usurper. 

II. It is true, indeed, that Lysander attempted, as 
I have said, to change the form of government, but 
it was by milder and more legal methods than Sulla's; 
by persuasion, namely, not by force of arms, nor by 
subverting everything at once, as Sulla did, but by 
amending merely the appointment of the kings. 
And it seemed but natural justice, in a way, that 
the best of the best should rule in a city which had 
the leadership in Hellas by virtue of his excellence, 
and not of his noble birth. For just as a hunter looks 
for a dog, and not the whelp of a certain bitch, and 
a horseman for a horse, and not the foal of a certain 
mare (for what if the foal should prove to be a mule?), 
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so the statesman makes an utter mistake if he en- 
quires, not what sort of a man the ruler is, but from 
whom he is descended. And indeed the Spartans 
themselves deposed some of their kings, for the 
reason that they were not kingly men, but insignifi- 
cant nobodies. And if vice, even in one of ancient 
family, is dishonourable, then it must be virtue itself, 
and not good birth, that makes virtue honourable. 

Moreover, the acts of injustice which one wrought, 
were in behalf of his friends; while the other’s ex- 
tended to his friends. For it is generally agreed 
that Lysander committed the most of his transgres- 
sions for the sake of his comrades, and that most of 
his massacres were perpetrated to maintain their 
power and sovereignty; but Sulla cut down the 
number of Pompey’s soldiers out of jealousy, and 
tried to take away from Dolabella the naval command 
which he had given him, and when Lucretius Ofella 
sued for the consulship as a reward for many great 
services, ordered him to be slain before his eyes, 
causing all men to regard him with fear and horror 
because of his murdering his dearest friends. 

III. Still further, in ‘their pursuit of riches and 
pleasures we discover that the purpose of one was 
more befitting a commander, that of the other more 
characteristic of a tyrant. For Lysander appears to 
have perpetrated no act of wantonness or youthful 
folly while he enjoyed such great authority and power, 
nay, if ever man did, he avoided the praise and re- 
proach of the proverb: “Lions at home, but foxes 
abroad ” ; so sober, Spartan, and restrained was the 
way of life which he everywhere manifested. But 
Sulla allowed neither the poverty of his youth to set 
bounds to his desires, nor the years of his old age, 
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SnpevovTos avToo «al ÙTOKNPÚTTOVTOS. &AXXÀ 
pérpov ovden 7 jv Tv vm rovpévov Kar KaTaxopn- 
youpevov els TOUS Kohakas, Tiva yàp ELKOS elvat 
Royer pòv À peda Tpos Tas Tap olvoy avvovoías 
avTo0 Kal Xxáprras, OS êv pavep tote Tov uov 
Teper TÓTos obaíav peyadnv Bua vm páa rwv TuATS 
THS TUXOVNS eis Eva TOV piov ékéXeve Kata- 
knpóa ce, érépov 66 Tv Tiny brrepBaXopévov 
kai Tod KÚÝpPUKOŞ TÒ mpoa reDty ayopevoavTos 
dinyavdernoe, * Aetvá, ye, o pirot TroMrau, kal 
TUpavwKà TATXW,” $ápevos, ' ‘eo Tà uá pot 
Addupa diabéo bat uÀ éfea rw OS Bovropat,” 
Atoavdpos 5é kal Tas avT@ Sobeicas Swpeas pera 
TOV GN Amémegee Tots TOMTA. Kab ou 
errata TÒ ,Spyov (cos yap Braye 7H KTE 
TOV Xpnpárov THY TapT hy obros Ócov ovk 
&Xavre TH àQapéa et THY ‘Pony éxetvos’ AAAA 
TEK pýpiov TOUTO moioŬpat Ts , adiromoutias 
Tob avôpós. idsov O€ vi T™pos THY éauTou TMV 
ékáTepos érafe. Aras èv yap ákóXaa Tos. Ov 
Kab TONUTEANS eco póvibe TOUS TONTAS, Aúsav- 
Ópos & a av avros ATELXETO maddy eveT Noe Thy 
TOMY, GOTE ápapravety Tov pév abvróv Óvra 
xetpova TÀV iSteov vopov, Tov dé avrod Nel povas 
ámepyatoópévov tovs-moAttas: Seicbar yap édidake 
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but continued to introduce marriage and sumptuary 
laws for the citizens, while he himself was living in 
lewdness and adultery, as Sallust says. In these 
courses he so beggared and emptied the city of her 
wealth that he sold to allied and friendly cities their 
freedom and independence for money, although he 
was daily confiscating and selling at public auction 
the wealthiest and greatest estates. Nay, there was 
no measuring what he lavishly squandered and threw 
away upon his flatterers. For what calculation or 
economy could be expected in his convivial associ- 
ations and delights, when, on a public occasion, with 
the people standing about, at the sale of a large 
property, he ordered the crier to knock it down to 
one of his friends at a nominal price, and when an- 
other bidder raised the price and the crier announced 
the advance, he flew into a rage, saying: “It is a 
dreadful wrong, my dear citizens, and a piece of 
usurpation, that I cannot dispose of my own spoils 
as I wish.” But Lysander sent home for public use 
even the presents which had been given to him 
along with the rest of his spoils. Not that I commend 
what he did; for he, perhaps, by his acquisition of 
money for Sparta, injured her more than Sulla injured 
Rome by robbing her of it; but I offer this as a 
proof of the man’s indifference to riches. Moreover, 
each had a peculiar experience with his own city. 
Sulla, who knew no restraint in his extravagance, 
tried to bring the citizens into ways of sobriety; 
while Lysander filled his city with the passions to 
which he himself was a stranger. The former erred, 
therefore, in falling below the standard of his own 
laws ; the latter, in causing the citizens to fall below 
his own standard, since he taught Sparta to want 
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TV Xápruv 07 aÙTÒS énaÜe uù) mpocdeicbat. 
Kal Ta pev TOMTIKÀ TATA. 

IV. IIoXépev dé aydot Kal otpaTnytKkais 
mpake Kat mhle Tporalwv «ai peyédes KLVOU- 
vov GOUYKpPLTOS O ZóXXas. 6 pévroL ye dvo 
viras éEqvéykaro vavuaxíaws duct mpoo Ono 
66 aiT@ Thy "AOnvav roMopkía, épyo uev ov 
peyddny, Trj òè oén Aapmporarny yevouevny. 
Ta Ò év Borwria kal AMiápro Svo rvXía pev 
lows _ empaxOn Tul, xaxoBoura 8é mpoator Kev 
OUK .Avapuciyavros 0cov obTO mapodaav èr IIxa- 
TALV THY peyadny TOU Baciréws Sivapu, anna 
vu kal diXoruutía Tapa Kaipoy wrapévov mpos 
TÒ Télxos, dare rods TUXOVTAS avOparrous. êr- 
mndjoavras év ovdert oyy karafaXev avróv. 
ov yàp as KeópBporos. éy Aetxrpous avrTepelowy 
eTTLKELMEVOLS Tois Tonrepiors, oU06 ws Kópos ovdé 
as "Evrapewovdas Ka TÉéXy av éykekMkóras Ka TÒ 
viua BeBatovpevos TANYT xapig Trepiémeaev: 
AAN obrot uév. Bacidéwv kal otpatnyav Üdva- 
Tov àTéÜvqoxov, A/cavópos dé Tera Tob Kal 
T podpopov sixnv AKNEDS Tapavahoaas éavTÓv, 
épaprüpuae rois TadaLots Lrapredrass 6 OTL kahas 
épudarrovto Tas Teixopaxías, êv als ovx om 
avdpos póvov TOU TUXÓvTOS, andra Kal ure maLbos 
«al 'yvvaucós &oDaveiy ay TWTUXOL TMyyévra, 
TOV KpaTLaTov, OoTEp TOV "AXXa $aciv tro 
ToU llápióos È év Tals TMAS ávatpeOfjvaa. 

ZóXXas pév oiv boas èr zaparátens è évixnoe 
viras Kal kaTéBaXe pupidbas TroXepicv oveé 
apiOunoas pabyov oTt auTny dé Thy Poun dls 
exe, xai tov Iepa T!» “AOnvav ov Ad 
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what he himself had learned not to want. Such was 
their influence as statesmen. 

IV. But as regards contests in war, achievements 
in generalship, number of trophies, and magnitude 
of dangers encountered, Sulla is beyond compare. 
Lysander, it is true, won two victories in as many 
naval battles; and I will add to his exploits his siege 
of Athens, which was really not a great affair, al- 
though the reputation of it was most brilliant. What 
occurred in Boeotia and at Haliartus, was due, per- 
haps, to a certain evil fortune ; but it looks as though 
he was injudicious in not waiting for the large forces 
of the king, which had all but arrived from Plataea, 
instead of allowing his resentment and ambition to 
lead him into an inopportune assault upon the walls, 
with the result that an inconsiderable and random 
body of men sallied out and overwhelmed him. For 
he received his death wound, not as Cleombrotus did, 
at Leuctra, standing firm against the enemy's onsets, 
nor as Cyrus did, or Epaminondas, rallying his men 
and assuring the victory to them ; these all died the 
death of kings and generals. But Lysander threw 
away his life ingloriously, like a common targeteer 
or skirmisher, and bore witness to the wisdom of the 
ancient Spartans in avoiding assaults on walled cities, 
where not only an ordinary man, but even a child or 
a woman may chance to smite and slay the mightiest 
warrior, as Achilles, they say, was slain by Paris at 
the gates. 

In Sulla's case, at any rate, it is no easy matter 
even to enumerate the pitched battles which he won 
and the myriads of enemies whom he slew; Rome 
itself he captured twice, and he took the Piraeus of 
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xaQarep Avcavópos, àXXà roXXois ayaot xal 

/, H ^ > + 3 e ^ > N A 
ueyadoas, exBarov 'ApxéXaov èr Ths ys émi thy 
Odratrav, karéo xev. Cor. O6 péya xal TÒ TOV 
àvricTpaT)yev. tpudynv yàp olpat kai wardsav 
M > /, ^ M , , 
mpos 'Avrioyov O.avavpaxetv tov *AdXxtBeddov 
xuBepyyrnv, kal Biroxréa Tov “AOnvaiwv tar- 
atay Snpaywyov, 


"Adofov, dxpav yAoooay heovnpévov: 


obs ook dy immoxouw Mibpidarns o086 pakSovxyo 
Madpsos jéiwoe mapaßareiv TOv éavtod.  TÀv dé 
A ^ 
mpos XWArav àvrapauévov ÓvvaoTÓv, bmárov, 
atpatnyav, 6nuayeryQv, tva ros dXXovs édow, 
e 7 
tis Rv '"Pouatov Mapíov doBepwrepos À MiOprda- 
/ 
Tov Baotréwy OvvarOTepos 7) Aaprwviov xal 
^ > ^ ^ 
TeXeoívov tov 'IraXukQv paxiporepos; av éxetvos 
tov pev éféBaXe, Tov dé Ümérafe, tovs è dmé- 
KTELVE. 
V. To è wavtev guéyw To», as èyè voulo, 
A 4 ^ ei 
TÀv eipnuévov èxeîvó ctw, Stet Avaavdpos uéy 
A ^ 
kaTcpÜov mávra tev olxo, avvayovitopévov, 
Xv x be ` A ` ‘ e SN 
vAras Ôe huyas ÖV kai kareaTagtac uevos vm 
Tov exOpav, kaf’ by xpóvov ğħaúvero èv a’TOD 
r4 , 3 / lé y3 / 
vvvij, karea cám Tero 06 oikía, piñor 66 àméÜvyakov, 
avTos £v Bowwtia mats dvapiOunros pupidos 
vaparaccójevos Kal ktvÓvvevov vrép THS TaTpt- 
Sos, torn tpoTaov, cal Midpiddty cvppaxíav 
/ b [4 $ 4 s 3 t 3 \ > ^ 
d:d0v7e kat OUvaguv érri rovs éxyOpors ovdéev ova ph 
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Athens, not by famine, as Lysander did, but by a 
series of great battles, after he had driven Archelaüs 
from the land to the sea. It is important, too, that 
we consider the character of their antagonists. For 
I think it was the merest child's play to win a sea- 
fight against Antiochus, Alcibiades' pilot, or to outwit 
Philocles, the Athenian demagogue, 


“Inglorious foe, whose only weapon is a sharpened 
tongue” ;! 


such men as these Mithridates would not have dcigned 
to compare with his groom, nor Marius with his lictor. 
But of the dynasts, consuls, generals, and demagogues 
who lifted themselves against Sulla, to pass by the 
rest, who among the Romans was more formidable 
than Marius? who among the kings was more power- 
ful than Mithridates? who among the Italians was 
more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? And 
yet Sulla banished the first of these, subdued the 
second, and slew the others. 

V. But what is of more weight, in my opinion, 
than any thing yet mentioned, Lysander achieved 
all his successes with the co-operation of the authori- 
ties at home; whereas Sulla, though he was over- 
powered by a hostile faction, and an exile, at a time 
when his wife was being driven from home, his house 
being demolished, and his friends being slain, when 
he himself, too, was confronting countless myriads 
of enemies in Boeotia and risking his life for his 
country, set up his trophy of victory ; and not even 
when Mithridates offered him an alliance and forces 
to wield against his enemies at Rome, would he make 


! An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.’ p. 921). 
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paraxov évédmxev ode hirdvIpwirov, AAN oùôè 
mpoceirev ovde Thv Sekvav évéBaXe mpórepov À 
mu0écOa sapóvros btt kal tHY Aciay adinar 
Kal Tas vals mapadidwot kal Toig fjaciXeÜciv 
éEiotatar kal BiOvvias kal Kammaóoktas. dv 
ovdev rws ore? XUXXas kádrov Épyov oi88 
amo peiCovos eipydabas ppovýpaTos, ott TÒ kotvóv 
ToD oikelov mpdocbev Oéuevos, kal Kabdrep oi 
yyevvato, kUvee ovK avels TO Ofryua. Kal THY Xaffiv 
vpórepov Ù TOY ávTa'yovioTyV Terme, TOTE 
mpos THY vOv idiwv duvvav Opunoev. én wact 
dé xal Tò epi tas “AOnvas exes ww pom eis 
nOous cvyxptow: eiye Aas pev mèp Tis 
MiOpidarou duvdpews Kal Tyegovías moreuh- 
cacav avT@ tiv "TOM édXwv ÉéXevÜépav adhe 
kai avtovopov, Avcavdpos 66 TocavTHs Hryewovias 
xal apyns éxmecoÜcav oùe @xtetpev, GXXà. Kal 
Tj» ÓmuoxpaTiav àdeXóuevos opuorárovs avTh 
«ai zrapavopovs àréóei£e ToUs Tvpávvovs. 

“Qpa ù exometv, pù od moù TáX9ÜoÜ0g Ŝu- 
apapTåvwpev dmodjaivójuevo, TACOVA èv kaT@p- 
Owxévat 3UXXav, éXárrova 86 éEnpaprneévar 
Av/cavópov, xal TO pèv eyxpateias kai cwdpo- 
cvy, To S€oTpaThnyias Kai àvÓpeias aTrodiSavTES 
TO TpwTeElov, 
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any concession whatsoever, or show him kindness 
even; nay, he would not so much as greet him or 
give him his hand, until he heard him say personally 
that he would relinquish Asia, hand over his ships, 
and restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their rightful 
kings. No act of Sulla's whatsoever appears more 
honourable than this, or due to a loftier spirit, because 
he set the public interests before his own, and, like 
dogs of noble breed, did not relax his bite or let go 
his hold until his adversary had yielded, and then 
only did he set out to avenge his own private wrongs. 
And besides all this, their treatment of Athens is of 
some weight in a comparison of their characters. 
Sulla, after taking the city, although it had fought 
against him to support the power and supremacy of 
Mithridates, restored her to freedom and indepen- 
dence; whereas Lysander, although she had fallen 
from such a great supremacy and empire, showed 
her no pity, but took away her democratic form of 
government, and appointed most savage and lawless 
men to be her tyrants. 

We may now consider whether we shall err very 
much from the truth in pronouncing our verdict that 
Sulla won the more successes, while Lysander had 
the fewer failings; and in giving to the one the 
preéminence in self-control and moderation, to the 
other, in generalship and valour. 
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A 


Abydos, 105, a city of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Sestos on the 
European side. 

Acastus, 441, mythical king of 
Iolcus in Thessaly. He was one 
of the Argonauts, and took part 
in the Calydonian boar-hunt. 

Aedepsus, 409, a town on the N.W. 
coast of Euboea, nearly opposite 
Thermopylae on the mainland. 

Aegospotami, 107, a streain on the 
western side of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Lampsacus, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Agatharchus, 43, of Samos, pro- 
minent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter, 460-420 B.C. 

Alcman, 441, the greatest lyric poet 
of Sparta, who lived from about 
670 to about 630 B.c. He was a 
Lydian by birth, and was brought 
to Sparta as a slave. 

Alcmene, 313, wife of Amphitryon 
king of Thebes, and mother of 
Heracles by Zeus. After the 
death of Amphitryon she married 
Rhadamanthus. 

Amphbictyons, 863, officers of the 
Amphictyonic League, which 
comprised the peoples whose 
common sanctuaries were the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
that of Demeter at Anthela, near 
Thermopylae. 

Amphitayon, 313, mythical king of 
Thebes, and husband of Alemene, 
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Anaxagoras, 263, of Clazomenae in 
Ionlan Asia Minor, prominent at 
Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460-432 B.o., when 
the enemies of Pericles brought 
about his banishment. 

Anaxandrides, 281, the Delphian, 
probably of the third century 
B.O., author of a work on the 
plundered offerings of Delphi. 

Andronicus, 407, the Rhodian, head 
of the Peripatetic school of phi!- 
osophy at Rome in the middle of 
the first century B.C. 

Antemnae, 423, an ancient city of 
Latium, some three miles south 
of Rome, just below the junction 
of the Anio with the Tiber. 

Anthesterion, 373, the eighth month 
of the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of February 
and first part of March. 

Antigonus Doson, 143, a grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
king of Macedonia 229-221 B.C 

Antilochus,283,otherwise unknown. 

Antimachus, 283, of Colophon, a 
celebrated poet of Lysander's 
time, called **clarus poeta” in 
Cicero, Brutus, 51,191. 

Antisthenes, 3, the Socratic, a 
pupil of Gorgias and friend of 
Socrates. 

Antium, 149, 163, 167, 171, 181, 
215, a city of Latium, on the sea- 
coast about forty miles south of 
Rome. 

Anytus, 13, 151, an influential 
politician at Athens, afterwards 
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one of the principal accusers of 
Socrates, after whose death he 
was sent into exile by the 
Athenians. 

Apellicon, 407, of Teos, & Peri- 
patetic philosopher, and a great 
collector of books by foul means 
and fair. He was obliged to fly 
from Athens to save his life, but 
returned to be prominent under 
thetyrant Aristion. He was not 
living when his library was taken 
to Rome. 

Archestratus, 43, 285, perhaps the 
choral poet mentioned in the 
Aristides, 1. 4, as flourishing dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Arginusae, 249, a group of three 
small islands between Lesbos and 
the mainland. 

Ariobarzanes, 335, 337, 399, 405, 
became king of Cappadocia in 
93 B.O., but was soon afterwards 
expelled by Tigranes, king of 
Armenia,the son-in-law of Mithri- 
dates. 

Aristion, 361, 367, 401, illegitimate 
son of an Athenian Peripatetic 
philosopher named Athenion, to 
whose property and citizenship 
he succeeded. He also taught 
philosophy. He was sent as an 
ambassador of Athens to Mithri- 
dates, in whose confidence he 
established himself, and on re- 
turning to Athens in 88 B.c. made 
himself tyrant of the city through 
the patronage and in the interest 
of that monarch. 

Aristophon, 43, a distinguished 
Athenian painter, brother of the 
great Polygnotus. Aglaophon, 
however, was probably the 
author of the painting here 
spoken of. 

Arsaces, 335, Arsaces IX. in the 
succession of Parthian rulers 
bearing this name. He seems to 
have asked for and obtained an 
alliance with Rome. 

Asia, 359, 397, 399, the country on 
the west coast of Asia Minor out 
of which the Romans formed the 
province of Asia in 129 B.C. 

Aspendus, 77, a city of Pamphylia 
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in southern Asia Minor, on the 
river Eurymedon. 

Aulis, 309, a town of Boeotia, on 
the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Euboea. It 
was the rendezvous for the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks under 
Agamemnon against Troy. 


B 


Battus, 143, Battus II., the third 
king of Cyrene, on the north 
coast of Africa His reign began 
in 583 and ended soon after 
570 B.C. 

Bola, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Bocchus, 329, 331, 333, 337, a king 
of Mauritania, who betrayed 
Jugurtha to the Romans in 
106 R.C. 

Bosporus, 359, the kingdom of this 
name extended alon the 
northern shore of the Euxine sea, 
on either side of the strait be- 
tween thatsea and Lake Maeotis, 
the strait called the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 


c 


Cappadocia, 335, the eastern dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, between 
Pontus on the north and Cilicia 
on the south, and bordering on 
Armenia. 

Callisthenes, 441, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
attended Alexander the Great on 
his expedition in the East until 
put to death by him in 328 B.C. 

Capua, 413, the capital city otf 
Campania, finally subdued by the 
Romans in 211 B.C. 

Carbo, 397, 415, 419, 421, Cnaeus 
Papirius, one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. After his 
flight to Libya (p. 419) he was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 
chapter x.). i A 

Catiline, 431, Lucius Sergius, the 
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famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, 03 B.C. (Cicero, 
chapters x.-xxil.). . 

Censorinus, 337, Caius Marcius 
prominent among the leaders of 
the Marian party and in many 
conflicts with Sulla. He was 
finally taken prisoner and put to 
death by Sulla in 82 B.C. Cicero 
speaks of him (Brutus, 07, 237) as 
weli versed in Greek iiterature. 

Chaicedon, 85, 87, 89, a Greek city 
in Bithynia, opposite Byzantium. 

Chalcis, 389, 391, a city in Euboea, 
on the strait of Euripus, neariy 
opposite Chalcis in Boeotia. 

Chersonese, 243, 255, 257, 263, the 
Thracian Chersonese, or penin- 
suia, on the west of the Helles- 
pont. 

Choerilus, 281, of Samos, 479-399 
B.0., author of an epic poem on 
the Persian wars. 

Cinna, 357, 397, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87— 
84 B.0.). He was consul in 87, 
86, 85, and 84. He was slain in 
a mutiny of his soldiers at Brun- 
disium, where he hoped to prc- 
vent the landing of Sulla. 

Circeil, 185, a town of Latium, on 
the sea-coast about eighty niiles 
S.E. of Rome. 

Cithaeron, Mt., 311, a range of 
mountains separating Attica and 
Boeotia. 

Clazomenae, 81, an Ionian city on 
the southern shore of the bay of 
Smyrna. 

Cleanthes, 15, of Assos, a Stoic 
philosopher, who succeeded Zeno 
as head of the school at Athens 
in 263 p.c. His Hymn to Zeus 
is still extant. 

Cleon, the Halicarnassian, 303, 305, 
a rhetorician who flourished at 
the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries 


B.C. 

Critias, 97, 113, a brilliant follower 
of Socrates, like Alcibiades, and 
later one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
He was author of tragedies and 
elegiac poems. 


Cyzicus, 67, 81, 83, a Greek city on 
the Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Dalmachus, 263, 267, perhaps the 
same person as the patmachus of 
Plataea (Comparison of Solon and 
Publicola, iv. 1), a historian who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.C. 

Dionysius, 237, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.o. 
Dodona, 305, a town in Epirus, 
famous in earller times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was subsequentiy assumed by the 

oracle of Apollo at Deiphi. 

Doiabeila, 415, 421, 449, Cnaeus 
Corneiius, consul in 81 B.C., and 
afterwards proconsul of Mace- 
donia. In 77, he was prosecuted 
by Julius Caesar for maladmini- 
iron of his province (Caesar, 


v. 1). 

Duris, the Samian, 93, 281, his- 
torian and for a time tyrant of 
Sanos, a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He lived about 350-280 n.o. He 
was an extravagant and sensa- 
tional writer. 

Dyrrhachium, 409, a city on the 
coast of Iilyricum, known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ephorus, 95, 277, 291, 305, 319, of 
Cymé, pupil of Isocrates with 
Theopompus, and author of a 
highly rhetorical history of 
Greece from earliest times down 
to 340 B.c., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 363, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus 
famous for its shrine and cult of 
Aesculapius. 

Eumolpus, 369, a mythical Thracian 
bard and warrior, calied in to aid 
Eleusis against Athens, and slain 
by Erechtheus. 
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Evagoras, 261, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, extravagantly praised, 
in the oration of lsocrates bearing 
his name, as a mild and just ruler. 
He was a constant friend of 
Athens from the time here men- 
tioned till his death in 374 B.o 


F 


Fenestella, 417, a Roman historian 
who flourished during the reign 
of Augustus. 

Fidentia, 413, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul (now northern Italy), on the 
Via Aemilia, south of the Po. 


G 


Gelo, 155, tyrant of Syracuse 485- 
478B.0., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 480 


B.C. 

Glaucia, 447, Caius Servilius, prae- 
tor in 100 B.0., a partizan of 
Marius, and partner of Saturninus 
in the popular tumults of that 
year. He perished with Satur- 
ninus. Cicero compares him to 
the Athenian demagogue Hyper- 
bolus (Brutus, 62, 224). 


H 


Heraea, 295, a city of north- 
western Arcadia in Peloponnesus, 


I 


Isocrates, 27, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
B.C. 


J 


Juba, 381, Juba II., king of Maurl- 
tania. He lived from 50 B.c. to 
about 20 A.D., was educated at 
Rome, and became a learned and 
voluminous writer. Among his 
works was a History of Rome. 
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Jugurtha, 329, 331, 337, king ot 
Numidia 112-106 B.C., when 
he was brought a prisoner to 
Rome, and starved to death in 


L 


Lamponius, the Lucanian, 419, 455, 
one of the principal leaders of the 
Italians in the war with Rome 
(90-88 B.C.). 

Lampsacus, 107, 255, a famous 
Greek city on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont, opposite Aegos- 
potami. 

Larissa, 401, an important city in 
N.E. Thessaly. 

Laverna, 341, of unknown site. 

Lavicum, 187, an ancient town In 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Lavinium, 189, an ancient town ot 
Latium, near the sea-coast, about 
seventeen miles S.E. of Rome. 

Lepidus, 435, 437, 443, Marcus 
Aemilius, father of the triumvir 
He was driven from Italy by 
Pompey in 775.0. and died 
shortly afterwards in Sardinia. 


M 


Maedl, 403, a powerful people in 
the west of Thrace. 

Maeotis, Lake, 359, the modern 
Sea of Azov, north of the Black 


ea. 

Malea, Cape, 359, the S. E. extremity 
of Laconia in Peloponnesus, now 
Cape St. Angelo. 

Marsi, 331, a warlike nation in 
central Italy, often victorious 
over the Romans. They were 
finally subdued soon after 89 B.C., 
and admitted to Roman citizen- 


ship 

Metellus, 341, 343, 419, Quintus 
Caecilius, surnamed Pius, consul 
with Sulla in 80 B.C., and one of 
his most successful generals 
After Sulla’s death in 79 B.C., he 
went as proconsul to Spain to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
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torius (Crassus, chapter vi.). It 
has been shown that Metella, the 
wife of Sulla, was not the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Pius, but of 
Metellus Dalmaticus, his uncle. 

Metellus, 447, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Numidicus, consul in 
109 B.C, and conqueror of 
Jugurtha. Ascensor in 102 B.C., 
he attempted to expel Saturninus 
and Glaucia from the senate, but 
was prevented from doing so and 
himself expelled and driven into 
exile for a year (100-99 B.0.). 

Meton, 45, the astrologer, the most 
famous mathematician and astro- 
nomer of hls time. In 432 B.C., 
he published a new calendar with 
a cycle of nineteen years, in- 
tended to reconcile the lunar and 
solar years. 

Mithridates, 335, 343, 351, 359, the 
sixth king of Pontus bearing thís 
name, commonly ealled Mithrl- 
dates the Great, 120-63 B.c., the 
most formidable enemy of the 
Romans in the East. 

Mucius, 441, probably Publius 
Mucius Scaevola, consul in 133 


B.C. 

Munychion, 273, the tenth month 
in the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of April and 
first part of May. 


N 


Niceratus of Heraclcia, 283, other- 
wise unknown. 

Nicomedes, 399, 405, the thlrd 
king of Bithynia bearing this 
name. He was reseated on hls 
throne in 90 and 84 B.C. by the 
Romans, and reigned ten years 
after the second restoration till 
his death in 74 B.C. 

Nola, 351, 353, an anclent and im- 

rtant town in Campania, some 
wenty miles S.E. of Capua. 

Norbanus, 411, 413, consul in 83 
B.O. After his defeats by Sulla 
and Metellus, he fled to Rhodes, 
where he put an end to his life. 


P 

Panactum, 33, a fortress of Attica 
on the contines of Doeotia, be- 
trayed to the Thebans in 420 B.c. 
(Thuc., v. 3, 5). 

Pedum, 187, an ancient town of 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Pergamum, 359, 401, the chief city 
of Mysia In Asla Minor, from 363 
to 133 B.0., the seat of the Attalid 
dynasty. The last Attalid be- 
queathed his kingdom to tho 
Romana. 

Pharnabazus, 67, 81-89, 111, 113 
115, 285, 287, 289, 301, satrap of 
the Persian provinces about the 
Hellespont from 412 till 393. 

Pherecydes, 441, of Syros, a writer 
on cosmogony and mythology 
who flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. 

Philippi, 403, a city of Macedonia 
on the rlver Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, renamed by 
Philip the father of Alexander 
the Great. 

Phocaea, 243, the most northerly 
of the Ionian cities In Asia Minor. 

Phyle, 291, 311, a fortress on Mt. 
Parnescommanding the road from 
Athens and Eleusis to Thebes, 
Some sixteen miles from Athens. 

Pompeius, Quintus, 343, 351, sur- 
named Rufus, tribune in 199, 

raetor in 91, and consul with 

ulla in 88 B.C. Sulla left him 
in charge of Italy on setting out 
for the East, but he was murdered 
by the soldiers of Pompeius 
Strabo who had been assigned to 
his command. 

Pontus, 305, 359, 397, the district 
extending along the S.E. shore 
of the Euxine Sea, the seat of the 
kingdom of Mithridates. 

Praeneste, 417, 490, 423, 429, an 
ancient city of Latium on a spur 
of the Apennines about twenty- 
three miles east of Rome. 

Proconnesus, 81, an island in the 
western part of the Propontis. 

Ptolemy, Lathyrus, 143, Ptolemy 
VIII., king of Egypt 117-81 B.c., 
surnamed also Soter and Philo- 
metor. 
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Rhadamanthus, 313, mythical son 
of Zeus and Europa, brother of 
Minos the king of Crete. He fled 
from Crete to Ocaleia in Boeotla, 
where he married Alemene. He 
became one of the judges in the 
lower world. 

Rosclus, 439, a great actor, from 
whom Cicero learned much, and 
of whom he often speaks in high 
Pats of praise (cf. pro Archia, 

, 


S 


Sallust, 451, 86-34 B.0., historian 
of the Conspiracy of Catiline, of 
the Jugurthine War (111-106 B.C.) 
and also, in a work that is lost, 
of portions of the Civil Wars. 

Saturninus, 447, Lucius Appuleius, 
2 Roman noble who allied himself 
with Marius and the popular 
party,tribunein 102 and 100 B.c., 
in which year he perished at the 
hands of a mob. 

Selymbria, 87, 89, a Greek city on 
the northern shore of the Pro- 

ontis, some forty miles west of 
yzantium. 

Servillus, 419, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, made consul by 
Sulla in 79 B.C. In the following 
year he was sent as proconsul to 
Cilicia to clear the sea of pirates. 
He was successful, and received 
the surname of Isauricus from 
one of the robber tribes which 
he subdued. 

Sestos, 107, 109, 255, 257, 269, the 
chief town of the Thracian 
Chersonese, opposite Abydos on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

Signia, 415, an ancient city of 
Latium, now Segni, some thirty- 
five miles S.E. of Rome, in tbe 
Volscian mountains. 

Silvium, 413, a town in the interior 
of Apulia, of uncertain site. 

Sphacteria, 35, an island stretching 
in front of the harbour of Pylos, 
on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 
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T 


Tarentum, 411, a great and power- 
ful city in S.E. Italy, at tlie head 
of the gulf to which it gave its 
name, 

Taureas, 43, competed with Alci- 
biades as choregus in a dithy- 
rambic contest at the Greater 
Dionysia (cf. Demosthenes, Or. 
xxl. 147). 

Tectosages, 331, a Celtic people 
dwelling at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Tegea, 319, an ancient and powerfui 
city in southern Arcadia of 
Peloponnesus. 

Theophrastus, 25, 267, 285, 407,the 
most famous pupil of Aristotle, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresosin Lesbos, and 
died at Athens in 287 B.C. at the 
age of eighty-five. 

Theopampus, 95, 277, 319, of Chios, 
a fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, historian of Greece 
from 411 to 394B8.C., and of 
Philip of Macedon (360-336 B.0.). 
He is always censorious of Athens 
and her popular leaders. 

Theopompus, the comic poet, 269, 
&n Athenian poet of the Old and 
Middle Comedy, who wrote as 
late as 380 B.C. 

Theramenes, 3, 91, 271, a brilliant 
naval commander who  co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the Thirty Tyrants and 
favoured a moderate course, but 
fell a victim to the jealousy and 
hatred of Critias. 

Thyateira, 405, a large city in the 
north of Lydia, about forty-five 
miles S.E. of Pergamum. 

Timon, 43, the misanthrope, an 
Athenian of the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. He is at- 
tacked by the comic poets as a 
man-hating solitary. Plutarch 
devotes chapter Ixx. of his Antony 
to a sketch of the man. A dla- 
logue of Lucian bears his name. 
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Timotheus, 339, from 375 to 354 
B.C. one of the most popular and 
successful Athenian commanders. 

Tolericum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, "of uncertain site. 

Torquatus, 421, perhaps the Man- 
lius Torquat us who was pro- 
praetor of Africa about 70 B.c. 

Troad, 403, a district in the north- 
western angle of Mysia, bordering 
on the Hellespont and the Aegean 
Sea, named from ancient Troy. 

Tyrannlo, the grammarian, 407. a 
native of Amisus in Pontus. He 


was brought as a captive to Rome 
by Lucuiius in 72 B.0. (Lucullus, 
xix. 7). There he became a 
teacher, was patronized and 
praised by Cicero, and amassed 
wealth. 


V 
Veiitrae, 145, a city of Latium, on 
the southern slope of the Alban 


hills, about thirty miles S.E of 
Rome. 
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